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Remarks on Vo.Luntary anp Ecc iesiasTicaL OrRGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR THE PromoTION oF BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 







By Leonard Woods, D. D., Theological Seminary, Andover, 






Tue object of the following article is, to promote free, candid 
and fraternal discussion, and to do what can be done to bring 
Christians to agree in their modes of doing good, or, if they 
differ, to differ without strife, and in the exercise of brotherly 
kindness. How deplorable at this day, is the prevalence of 
party-spirit,—one mark of which is, that we see and acknowl- 
edge nothing wrong in the party to which we belong, and 
nothing right in the party opposed to us. For men of active 
benevolence and piety, to whatever denomination or party they 
belong, we ought to cherish a cordial affection and esteem. 
Towards any who love the Lord Jesus Christ, we cannot in- 
dulge ill-will or coldness, nor can we speak of them harshly or 
unkindly, without sin. God loves all his people; why should 
not we? God forgives their faults; why should notwe? God 
commands us to do them good ; why should not we obey ?— 
Suppose good men differ from us; this is no reason why we 
should impugn their motives, or do any thing to injure their 
personal character, or to curtail their useful influence ? 

On the subject which I here introduce, I shall freely express 
my own thoughts and conclusions,—thoughts not hasty, but 
Vou. XII. No. 32. 33 
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sober and deliberate ; and conclusions, not rashly adopted, but 
resulting from long reflection, and Jong experience. And from 
the same reflection and experience, I derive a deep and grow- 
ing conviction, that | am constantly liable to mistake, and that 
on subjects like the present, I ought specially to guard against 
undue confidence in my own opinions, and against all severe and 
uncandid reflections against those ministers of Christ who enter- 
tain other opinions. And if in what follows, a single unkind or 
disrespectful word shall be found, I will heartily condemn it, 
and wish it blotted out.—The attitude which I would take, is 
that of one who sincerely inquires, what is the will of God. 
Most cheerfully will I give the right hand of fellowship to all 
who are seeking the good of Zion, whatever modes of action 
they may adopt; and I would say only this one thing to those 
who may judge differently from me as to the mode of doing 
good ;—Dear Brethren, grant to me and those who think as I 
do, what we freely grant to you ;—permit us quietly to labor 
for the advancement of Christ's kingdom in the manner which 
we think to be the wisest and best, and most pleasing to God. 

I have not proposed to go into a particular examination of 
the arguments which have been urged on one side or the other 


of the subject here considered. The following article was 
written at the close of the last year; and of course it had no 
reference to any thing which has since been published. My de- 
sign was to suggest a few thoughts kindly, and with as much 
brevity as possible, for the consideration of men of intelligence 
and piety, who are desirous of doing good in the safest and most 
effectual manner. 


There are some men of great excellence of character, who 
think that the objects of benevolence should be accomplished by 
the church of Christ, as a divinely organized body ; and that 
there are valid objections against all attempts to do good on a 
large scale, except by the church in its corporate state. 

I freely acknowledge that God has appointed the church to 
be the light of the world, the means of spreading the Gospel 
and saving the souls of men; and that the members of the 
church ought to be united in this work. But when men speak 
of the church in reference to the subject under consideration, we 
cannot judge of the truth and propriety of their positions, with- 
out knowing exactly what meaning is to be affixed to the word. 
What then do you mean by the church? Do you use the word 
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to signify all the followers of Christ on earth, considered as one 
body? ‘The word sometimes has this sense. But I think you 
cannot use it in this sense here. For whatever you may say 
as to the duty of the whole body of Christians on earth to act 
together in a corporate or united state; the fact is, that no such 
state exists. ‘They are not united and organized as one body, 
and of course are not in a capacity to act together as one body, 
to promote any benevolent object. So that if good is not done 
in some other way, it will not be done at all. For every one 
knows, that any attempt, in the present state of things, to bring 
all Christians on earth to act together in any work of benevo- 
lence would be abortive. 

Do you then use the word church to signify a collection or 
congregation of Christians in a particular place? And when 
you say, that the work of benevolence should be undertaken by 
the church in its corporate state, as the only public association 
of men for benevolent purposes ; do you mean that each local 
church, i. e. each congregation of Christians, should act as a 
church, in accomplishing the work of benevolence? According 
to this plan, every particular church would act by itself, without 
any visible connection with others, in disseminating the Scrip- 
tures and religious tracts, in raising up ministers, and in sending 
the Gospel to the heathen ; that is, every single church would, 
to all intents and purposes, be a distinct Bible Society, a Tract 
Society, an Education Society, and a Missionary Society. And 
this would be the case with every single church belonging to 
every denomination of Christians. Each would exert its agency, 
and pursue its object in its own way, unconnected with others.— 
But this mode of operation would be attended with difficulties 
and embarrassments so manifest and so multiplied, that no one 
could be found to advocate it. 

Will you then use the word church to denote the whole body 
of Christians of one particular denomination, taken by itself ; 
the whole body of Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Methodists, living in this and other lands ? 
And when you say the church must, in every case, undertake 
the work of benevolence; do you mean that each of these 
classes or denominations, including all its individual members in 
different parts of the world, taken collectively, must act together 
in undertaking the work, and that nothing must be done till they 
can be brought to exert a united agency? But who can be 
found that will advocate a mode of operation like this? An 
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attempt to bring all in different countries, who belong to either 
of these classes, to a visible, direct codperation, would be a very 
unwise and hopeless attempt. 

Shall then the word church denote the collective body of 
Christians of each denomination, living in a particular coun- 
try? And when you say that the church, as such, must do 
any work of benevolence, is it your meaning, that all Congre- 
gationalists, and all Presbyterians and all Episcopalians in the 
United States, as distinct classes of Christians, must act together 
in such a work ; and that nothing should be done, till all be- 
longing to each particular class, at Jeast a fair majority, shall be 
brought to unite? Few, | apprehend, would argue in favor of 
such a principle; and few good men, duly awake to the objects 
of benevolence, with whatever denomination they may be con- 
nected, would hesitate to act on another principle. It will be 
recollected that a majority of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, for several years, refused to organize a 
Board of Foreign Missions ; yet Synods, Presbyteries, and indi- 
viduals of that denomination, who were in favor of such an or- 
ganization, scrupled not to exert themselves in one way and 
another in favor of that truly christian object. Nor has any 
denomination of Christians doubted the propriety of acting in 
the same way. If only a part of any denomination,—say Con- 
gregationalists or Episcopalians,—are in favor of any great work 
of benevolence, shall that part neglect it? Shall those who are 
ready to act, lie still, because others are not ready? How hasit 
been with different classes of Christians in Europe and America ? 
What has been the commencement of action in the Bible cause, 
in the cause of Tracts, Sabbath schools, Foreign Missions and 
Temperance? And how has each been carried forward? Let 
us look at the history ef benevolent undertakings, both here and 
abroad, and receive the instruction it affords. 

But I must pursue the inquiry further. Will you then em- 
ploy the word church to denote a part of those who belong to 
a particular denomination, as the Congregationalists in a par- 
ticular State, the Presbyterians in a particular Synod, or the 
Episcopalians in a particular diocese? Suppose such a part of 
those belonging to a particular class of Christians, are of one 
heart in favor of some benevolent object. Can any one doubt 
the propriety of their uniting their endeavors, on any plan which 
they may prefer, to accomplish it? Now if this plan should go 
extensively into operation, there would be a distinct organiza- 
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tion, (in an ecclesiastical form, if you please,) of the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Baptists, the Episcopalians, etc., in Massachusetts, 
in Maine, in Connecticut etc., and of Presbyterians in other 
parts, for the whole range of benevolent purposes. Accordingly, 
the various benevolent enterprises of the day would be under- 
taken, not by the church of Christ in Massachusetts or any 
other State, acting together as one body, but by several distinct 

arts of it, each part acting independently of the others. Now 
if by the church you mean such a portion of one denomination 
of Christians, as live in one part of the country ; then these 
benevolent enterprises, thus conducted, might be said to be con- 
ducted by the church. 

But while the mode of proceeding just described might in 
present circumstances, be proper; there would be several diffi- 
culties not to be overlooked, respecting the manner of treating 
the subject.—It would be a manifest impropriety of language 
to call a small portion of the whole body of Christians, and a 
small portion of a single denomination of Christians, the church 
of Christ :—as manifest a solecism, as to call a single town or 
county, the nation, or a single nation, the world. And it is very 
questionable, whether the particular portion of Christians, and 
the particular portion of one denomination of Christians, above 
specified, can be called a church. A church may properly 
signify a particular society or congregation of Christians, united 
together for the worship of God in one place. But with what 

ropriety can we call the general body of Congregationalists in 
Massachusetts, a church? And with what propriety can we 
call the Presbyterians belonging to one Presbytery or Synod, a 
church? In truth, the general body of Congregationalists in 
Massachusetts cannot be called either a church or the church. 
Nor can they be called a Congregational church, or the Con- 
gregational church. Nor can the Presbyterians, composing a 
Presbytery or Synod, be called either achurch or the church,— 
or, @ Presbyterianchurch, or the Presbyterian church. Thesame 
as to other denominations. -A Congregational, Presbyterian, or 
Episcopal church is a body of Christians smaller than what is 
here intended ; while the Congregational, Presbyterian, or Epis- 
copal church is larger. 

Here one difficulty comes up after another. It is said, that 
the Scriptures authorize only one public association of men for 
benevolent purposes, which is, the church of Christ ; that this 
is the only divine institution, and the only instiiution to be used 
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for the spread of the Gospel, etc., and that any thing which is 
added to this, vitiates the church, and dishonors God. Now 
where do we find this one public association of men, this one 
divine institution, which is to accomplish every benevolent ob- 
ject? Is there any such thing on the face of the earth? I do 
not ask, whether there should be a body of men answering to 
this description ; but whether there ts suchabody. If it exists, 
where is it found? Where, in any part of the world, or in all 
parts together, can you fix your eye upon one public association 
of men for benevolent purposes,—one and only one divine insti- 
tution, which is adequate to accomplish every good object? If 
all the followers of Christ were united and organized into one 
great, harmonious body, that body surely could be found. But, 
it does not exist. And if benevolent objects are not to be ac- 
complished, except by this one public association of men, they 
are not to be accomplished at all. 

Is then that one divine institution, that one public associa- 
tian of men found in each of the different denominations of 
evangelical Christians? Does the one and the only divine in- 
stitution show itself in the Congregational, the Presbyterian, 
the Baptist, the Episcopal denomination, etc. ? If by that one 
public association is meant, what would seem to be meant by 
it, the organization of God’s people on earth into one visible 
body for the accomplishment of his benevolent designs ; then, as 
I have before said, there is no such thing inexistence. The fol- 
lowers of Christ are divided into a great number of parties, each 
party organized in a manner different from others, and for the 
most part acting separately from others, and not unfrequently in 
opposition to others. Now is this dividing of the Christian 
world into parties, or sects, in accordance with the will of God ? 
Is it the divine institution, that there should be, as there actually 
is, a multitude of distinct and separate public associations of 
Christians, formed on different principles, bearing different names, 
having no visible connection with each other, and often acting 
against each other? Is all this according to the word of God? 
Far from it. Every sober man must acknowledge that the ex- 
istence of these various and clashing -sects is a wide departure 
from the precepts and the spirit of Christianity ; that these dif- 
ferent and separate associations and denominations of Christians 
are institutions devised by man’s wisdom, and established by his 
authority, in opposition to the authority of God. And yet there 
is no other church of Christ on earth, but what is made up of 
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these different denominations. What now shall be done? Shall 
the attempt be made to bring all Christians to unite in one body, 
one public association ; and shall the attempt be continued till 
such a visible union is effected? And shall we adopt the prin- 
ciple, that no great work of love is to be undertaken, till Chris- 
tians are thus united, and so fitted to act harmoniously in ac- 
complishing the objects of benevolence? Christians at large 
have certainly, by their divisions, deviated from the standard of 
holy writ, and have thereby involved themselves and the cause 
of their Master, in great difficulty. In all this they are verily 
guilty before God. But because they have sinned in this mat- 
ter, shall they sin in every thing else? Because they have 
left undone the duty of maintaining a complete unity among 
themselves, shall they leave all other duties undone? Because 
they have disobeyed those divine precepts which require them 
all to be one, and which respect them in their associate capa- 
city as constituting the kingdom of Christ ; shall they also diso- 
bey those precepts which respect them in their individual capa- 
city, and require them to relieve the distressed, to instruct the 
ignorant, to labor for the spread of the Gospel and the conver- 
sion of sinners, and to do good to all men? And if a smaller or 
larger number of individual Christians find that they can unite 
together in accomplishing any labor of love to which they are 
called by the word of God, and are satisfied that such union 
will aid their efforts and contribute to their success ; what shall 
hinder them from uniting? And may not the union and united 
action of those who are prepared for it, be among the most 
effectual means of bringing sent a larger union, and of has- 
tening the time when Christians every where shall unite and 
act together ? 

But it may be said, such a union of individual Christians, as 
that just mentioned, instead of being a divine institution, is 
altogether of man’s devising ; and consequently it cannot be a 
fit and lawful means of spreading the gospel, and doing good in 
other ways. But is such a union of individual Christians for 
benevolent purposes any more a matter of man’s devising, than 
the union of individual Christians in a distinct and separate 
denomination ? And is it any farther from being a divine 
institution ? Why then should it be regarded as less fit for the 
accomplishment of the objects of benevolence? I know it may 
be said, that God authorizes Christians to form themselves into 
an ecclesiastical body, a church state, and in that state, to labor 
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for the conversion of sinners and the enlargement of Christ’s 
kingdom. But does God authorize Christians to form them- 
selves into such ecclesiastical bodies as now exist, i. e. distinct 
and separate ecclesiastical sects or denominations ? Does not the 
Apostle Paul earnestly protest against it? (See 1 Cor. 3: 1—4, 
and many other places,) and is not the existence of such sects 
a standing subject of lamentation with all enlightened Christians ? 
Much is said against the associations of benevolent individuals 
for benevolent purposes, because they are formed voluntarily, 
in contradistinction to what is expressly of divine appointment. 
But are these benevolent associations more voluntary, and more 
in contradistinction to what is expressly of divine appointment, 
than the combining of Christians into separate sects in an 
ecclesiastical form ? 

What then is to be done? Let me ask, what zs done, even 
by those who contend that every thing should be done by that 
one association of men, which the word of God expressly 
authorizes, and by no other? Why, each separate sect or de- 
nomination, though existing in that separate state in direct 
Opposition to the divine institution, goes on and acts, as a dis- 
tenct and separate and voluntary association, in accomplishing 
every great and good object, and seems not to doubt that all is 
right. Yes, even those, who maintain that every thing should 
be done by that one public association of men which the 
Bible authorizes, act in this way, i. e. by uniting together as 
a distinct denomination, separate from the great body of good 
men who constitute the real church of Christ, (a proceeding far 
from being authorized by the Bible ;) or, when they cannot 
bring their whole denomination to unite, they bring a part of it 
to unite ; and with that part, even if it be a small part, they 
undertake the business of christian benevolence. I do not 
mention this to object to it. But it is manifestly in direct 
opposition to the ee that nothing should be done, except 
by the one divinely authorized public association of men, the 
church of Christ. For plainly, those members of the de- 
nomination who are prepared to act together, are not the 
church of Christ. Nor is the whole denomination the church 
of Christ. If you say, they are a part of the church ;—so are 
any individual Christians who choose to unite together in doing 
good. 
To maintain that an ecclesiastical organization is the only one 
which can properly prosecute the work of benevolence on 2 
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large scale, would be attended with special difficulty among the 
Congregationalists i in Massachusetts, and in other parts of New 
England. For, except particular churches, and a few Consocia- 
tions, we have no permanent ecclesiastical. organization. And 
this want of ecclesiastical organization makes it impracticable 
for us to do any thing on a large scale, in an ecclesiastical way. 
For example : The Congregationalists in Massachusetts cannot 
engage in the missionary work ecclesiastically, unless the 
members of all the churches meet in one great assembly and 
act together in sending forth missionaries, or appoint representa- 
tives to act in their stead. The first cannot be thought of. 
As to the second method, how important soever we may con- 
sider an ecclesiastical body, representing the Congregationalists 
in Massachusetts; yet we have none. ‘The Convention of 
Congregational ministers, the Pastoral Association, the General 
Association, and the several district Associations, are all clerical 
bodies, having no delegates from the churches, and not being 
themselves representatives of the churches. The General 
Association is indeed a representative body ; but it is merely 
clerical, and is made up of delegates from other clerical bodies. 
Now suppose we were, at this time, to begin the work of For- 
eign Missions, as we did a quarter of acentury ago. Should 
we call all the churches to come together in one great body ? 
Or should we invite them to send delegates to form a Foreign 
Missionary Society? But what if they should refuse? Besides 

on the principle under consideration, who would have a right 
to cn ie such a call, unless previously authorized by ‘the 
churches? And if any individuals should venture to do it, might 
they not be charged with an unwarrantable assumption of 
ecclesiastical power? Should then the General Association 
undertake the work? But the General Association is not the 
church, nor is ita body which represents the church? It is not 
an ecclesiastical, but a clerical body. And if it should do any 
thing in the name of the churches, or any thing involving the 
churches in any obligation ; would it not be regarded as clerical 
usurpation? Would there, then, be no way to begin the work 
of Foreign Missions? Might not the members of the General 
Association, or any other ministers or Christians, in compliance 
with the commands of God, engage in the business themselves, 
as individuals? And might they not propose it to others to join 
with them? Doubtless they might. The members of the 
General Association in 1810 actually did this, as a clerical body, 

Vou. XII. No. 32. 34 
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without claiming any ecclesiastical power. But they had confi- 
dence in the churches, on whom the success of their under- 
taking depended, and trusted that through the mercy of God, 
so good a cause would be patronized. Nor did they trust in 
vain. That beginning of the missionary work has been a 
plant, which though small at first, has grown up and become a 
great tree, the leaves whereof are for the healing of the nations. 

Is it said, that those who commenced that important work, 
should have postponed it till they had brought the churches to 
a readiness to engage in it? But this might have required long 
continued efforts on the part of those who were disposed to be 
active in the work. And then, upon the principle of the ob- 
jector, how could they with propriety have made these efforts, 
without having been in any way authorized by the churches ? 
And if they had themselves delayed all action in the cause of 
missions till they had persuaded the churches to unite in the 
work, they might, on this very account have failed of persuading 
them. For in all probability, the only successful appeal to the 
churches depended on the actual and vigorous prosecution of 
the work of missions, for a time, by those who were tts hearty 
and active friends, and on the evidence derived from acknow!- 
edged facts, that it might be prosecuted with success. 

If you ask, to whom a missionary, or other voluntary society, 
formed in the usual way, are responsible? I ask, to whom is an 
Association, or Consociation, or Presbytery, or Synod responsi- 
ble? Either of these bodies, undertaking the cause of missions 
alone, acts on its own responsibility, except that it is responsible 
to the Christian public, and especially to God. But you say, 
the Association, Consociation, Presbytery or Synod intrust the 
missionary business to a Board of Directors, and that this Board 
are responsible to the body which appoints them ? The same is 
true in the other case. A missionary society intrust the 
business of missions to a Board or Committee ; and this Board 
or Committee are responsible to the Society. There is an 
equal responsibility in bot! cases, and created in the same way. 
And why are not the interests of the Society equally safe, if 
the men who constitute the hody, acting as a missionary society, 
and the men who are appointed as directors, are equally 
numerous and equally intelligent, pious and faithful? The 
circumstance of their acting as members of a clerical or an 
ecclesiastical body, cannot give security to the missionary 
interest committed to them, unless they are intelligent, trust- 
worthy and faithful in their individual capacity. 
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In view of the foregoing remarks, I cannot but think, that 
those who affirm, that benevolent works should be undertaken 
by the church of Christ, and by that only, in an exact ecclesi- 
astical form, will find the position difficult, embarrassing, and 
untenable. 

Christians are united together in the form of a church, or in 
the form of churches, for very obvious and important purposes ; 
and this church form is evidently adapted to accomplish these 
purposes. And why may not Christians be united in other 
forms for other important purposes? And why may not other 
forms of union be best adapted to accomplish these other pur- 
poses ? Is it not so in our civil state? Our being united together 
as Towns, Counties, States, and a nation, is manifestly suited 
to various important purposes ; but not to all purposes. For 
weighty reasons we judge it best to form other associations for 
literary, charitable, agricultural, mercantile, and moral objects. 
An attempt to accomplish all these by acting as Towns, 
Counties, etc. would embarrass and shackle all our movements, 
and end in disappointment. 

It may be said, that, if Towns, Counties, States, and the 
nation were what they should be and acted as they ought, in 
the capacity of civil corporations, they would be competent to 
do all that could be done in promoting every good object. 
Now, although this is not perfectly evident, 1 will admit it. 
But these civil bodies are not what they should be. And the 
question is, can every important design be carried into effect by 
their agency, they being what they are? Is there no occasion 
for other Associations? And may not other Associations be 
better adapted, than those above mentioned, to various im- 
portant objects ? And if the laws of the land should prohibit all 
other Associations of men, and require that every thing should 
be done by these civil bodies, would it not cramp the active 
spirit of the community, and hinder their useful exertions ? Is it 
not generally by the genius and enterprise of individuals, 
sometimes acting by themselves, but more commonly forming 
themselves into smaller or larger associations, that the com- 
munity at large is advanced in the useful arts and sciences, and 
in all social andjcivil advantages ? And why may not the same 
hold in respect to the objects of Christian benevolence ? 
Church organization is a divine institution, and is suited to 
various and momentous purposes. And say, if you please, that 
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if the church at large were what it should be, it is suited, in its 
appropriate organization as a church, to ALL important pur- 
poses. But the church is so far from what it should be,—it is 
so divided into sects and parties, in which there is so little 
holiness and so much sin, that it is by no means suited, in its 
present state, to the various objects of benevolence. You can- 
not bring the whole church on earth to act together as one 
organized body, in disseminating the Bible, or in sending the 
Gospel to the heathen. And you may not be able at once to 
bring all who belong to a particular denomination, or any con- 
siderable part of them, to act together in such a work, in an 
ecclesiastical way. Will you therefore do nothing? If you 
have a little company of fifty or a hundred, who are of the 
same mind with you; will you lie still because others are of a 
different mind? Will you extinguish the benevolence and zeal 
which God has kindled up in your breast, and deprive the 
world of the benefit of its influence, and hinder the accomplish- 
ment of that great work of love, which may be accomplished, 
if you, with a few others, will resolutely commence it, and move 
others by your example ? 

As to the Congregationalists in Massachusetts and other 
parts of New England, to whom | have already referred,—if 
they act at all, they must act in a way correspondent with their 
condition. But you may say, they should forthwith change 
their condition, and put themselves into an ecclesiastical state, 
suited to the great objects of benevolence which are now 
presented before them? Suppose then this change to be de- 
sirable, and suppose it to be practicable too, in consistency with 
Congregational principles ; as would appear from the ecclesias- 
tical state of Connecticut. Still while Congregationalists in 
Massachusetts retain their present opinions, as they have aright 
to do, on the subject of church government, the’ proposed 
change cannot take place. Must we then abstain from all 
efforts to evangelize the heathen ? And if our present ecclesias- 
tical state is to remain for generations to come, must we, through 
all those generations, still do nothing for the conversion of the 
heathen? Because we are not prepared to act in the way 
which you think to be the best, shall we not act at all ? And, to 
go where they have a settled ecclesiastical organization ; be- 
cause the clergy and people of the church of England are not 
disposed, as a church, to engage in the missionary work ; shall 
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those who are disposed, do nothing? Ifmen of a missionary spirit 
belonging to the church of England, and those belonging to the 
church of Scotland, and if men of such a spirit among the Dis- 
senters in Great Britain, and in New England, bad acted on this 
principle, where would have been all those benevolent institu- 
tions which have been originated there and here, and which have 
not only been successful in accomplishing the object directly 
aimed at, but have awakened the spirit of Christian compassion 
and love in the minds of multitudes who stood aloof, and induced 
them to enlist heartily in the same work ? From the beginning of 
these benevolent operations, it has been constantly affirmed and 
demonstrated to be the duty of the whole Christian church, 
and of all particular, local churches, and of all denominations 
and classes of Christians, to send the Gospel to the heathen. 
But nominal Christians generally have been lamentably remiss 
in regard to this duty ; and there has been only a comparatively 
small number in different parts of Christendom who have 
cordially given themselves to the work. This small number of 
faithful ministers and Christians have not been able to do what 
they would; but they have done what they could. They 
would have rejoiced to see all Christians on earth, of all de- 
nominations united in this work, and laboring as subjects of the 
same glorious Lord and King, to extend his peaceful reign over 
the whole world. But as this could not be, they had no 
alternative left, but to abandon the work altogether, or to bring 
as many as they found like-minded, to shake off their slumbers, 
and in good earnest to join with them in beginning this long- 
neglected work. ‘Thanks to God that they determined upon 
this course; and with what wisdom, zeal and success they 
have pursued it, the world knows. 

Now let it be remembered, that the Congregationalists could 
not, to this day, have done any thing, as an ecclesiastical body ; 
for they have not been formed in such a body. And we know 
too that the majority of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church have not till recently undertaken the work of 
Foreign Missions; and probably would not have done it now, 
had not smaller portions of that church commenced it before. 
And even now, the church of England at large is very far from 
being prepared to engage in the missionary enterprise. 

I must therefore proceed to say, that it is evidently expedient, 
and of great importance, to leave the door open for different 
modes of action in promoting the olyjects of benevolence. To 
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maintain, that every thing which is to be done for reforming and 
saving the world, must be done ia one and the same way ; and 
to regard whatever is done in any other way, with dissatisfaction 
or indifference, would in my view betray a very narrow way of 
thinking, and a disposition to oppose the manifest leadings of 
divine providence. The great Apostle showed himself to be 
ofa very different mind from this, when, looking at the preach- 
ing of Christ by men of different characters, and some of them 
very unfriendly to himself, he expressed the feelings of his 
heart in these remarkable words: ‘ Notwithstanding, every 
way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached ; and 
I therein do rejoice, yea, and I will rejoice.” Noble spirit! 
worthy to be imitated by all who preach the same gospel, and 
serve the same divine Master! ‘To attempt to bring Christians 
of every denomination, and in all circumstances, to think and 
act in the same way in regard to the objects of benevolence, 
would be as fruitless, as to attempt to bring them all to think 
alike respecting church government, and the outward forms of 
worship. The state of Christendom is far from what it should 
be ; and many evils exist which cannot at present be remedied. 
Let us employ our talents upon objects which are of the 
greatest importance, and which we may have some prospect of 
accomplishing, Let us do all the good we can in present 
circumstances. And as we cannot induce all Christians to do 
good in the way which we prefer, let us be willing they should 
do good in their own way. And though we may imagine that 
more good would be done, if they should all adopt our way ; 
still let us rejoice that they do aless degree of good, rather than 
none. We may think it best that all efforts in the cause of 
benevolence should be made by an ecclesiastical organization ; 
or we may think they should be made by voluntary associations. 
But whether we prefer the one, or the other, many Christians 
will differ from us, and will act, if they act at all, in another 
way. Why should we oppose them? Why be disquieted, 
provided they allow us the same liberty which they ask for 
themselves? Why not say in the spirit of the Apostle: Not- 
withstanding, every way, whether by an ecclesiastical or a vol- 
untary organization, the glad tidings are proclaimed to the 

erishing ; and we therein do rejoice, yea, and we will rejoice. 
We cannot govern the world. We cannot control the judg- 
ments and wills of our fellow Christians. And God has not 
called us todo it. Let us give it up, and that cheerfully 
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and kindly. Far away from us be all contracted views, 
all jealousy, envy, unholy emulation, and party-spirit. Let us 
look with candor and forbearance, and with sincere, expansive 
benevolence, upon all who differ from-us. Let our desire 
for the conversion of the heathen and the increase of the 
church be so strong, that we shall heartily rejoice in it, whether 
accomplished by our own labors, or the labors of others. 
When those of one denomination make report of the good 
which, through the blessing of God, they have e accomplished ; 
let them, with equal g eratitude, mention the good which other 
denominations have accomplished. When those who prefer 
voluntary movements, make report of their success ; let them be 
sure to notice also the success of those who prefer to act in an 
ecclesiastical way. And let those who prefer this way, never 
forget to notice what is done by those who prefer the other 
way. Oh! it is enough to make our hearts swell with joy, to 
think of the full exercise of this spirit of mutual candor, and 
mutual justice, and hearty good-will, among the different classes 
of Christians ! This excellent spirit has begun to show itself in 
our country. May its happy influence pervade all our hearts, 
and all our public and private transactions. If we would con- 
form to the precepts of our religion—if we would prevent 
bitterness and strife and envy and evil speaking—if we would 
shine as lights in the world, and be successful in promoting the 
welfare of Christ’s kingdom; let us cherish this candid, im- 
partial, kind, generous disposition, and endeavor to diffuse it 
among our fellow Christians. And if the case requires, let 
some portion of the zeal, which we have laid out in opposing 
those good men who differ from us, be henceforth laid out in 
correcting our own faults, and in cultivating this benevolent, 
Christlike spirit towards the followers of Christ of every name 
and every party. 

To those who are advocates for one mode of doing good in 
preference to other modes, let me say ;—Brethren, why “should 
there be any strife? Ought we not to grant to others the same 
rights, as we claim for ourselves,—the rights of conscience, and 
free agency ? We may think it strange that our arguments do 
not convince our brethren; and they may think it equally 
strange, that their arguments do not convince us. Perhaps we 
may charge them with prejudice. And is it not possible that 
we may be chargeable with the same? Are we not liable to 
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some improper bias? Have we never erred in judgment? 
And may we not hereafter discover some error in our present 
views ? 

There are not a few men of sincere benevolence and integ- 
rity, who are afraid to admit the principle of Voluntary Associa- 
tions, because indiscreet, extravagant, or ambitious men have 
made use of it to sanction disorderly and pernicious measures. 
The principle, 1 allow, may be abused, and be made the occa- 
sion of great evil. And so may the principle of ecclesiastical 
organization. If the argument is valid against one, it is so 
against the other. Let all the error, superstition, despotism, 
persecution, and cruelty, which have been found in ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, and have been promoted and acted out by them, and 
by their authorized ministers, be fairly set forth ; and would not 
the amount of the evil be fearfully great? Would it not far ex- 
ceed that which has resulted from Voluntary Associations? 
What then? Is the abuse or perversion of a thing any argu- 
ment against the thing itself? By no means. It is indeed true, 
that the experience we have had of the evils resulting from the 
abuse of any just and important principle, should excite us to 
exercise all possible diligence and care in order to guard against 
such abuse in future; but it is no reason for abandoning the 
principle itself. As to the subject now before us; instead of 
setting ourselves in opposition to the principle of Voluntary As- 
sociations,—a principle which is in itself blameless, and which 
has been productive of immense good, and is, in some circum- 
stances, indispensable to the welfare of the church ;— instead of 
setting ourselves in opposition to this principle, let us employ 
all the wisdom we have acquired to give it a right direction, and 
to prevent its being turned to a bad use by heated, reckless, or 
unprincipled men. ‘This is our proper business at the present 
day. And in this important business it is hoped that ministers 
and Christians will act with more and more union and zeal. A 
little more of this union and zeal, added to a disposition to profit 
by experience, and the great end is secured,—the order of the 
church and the interests of pure religion are safe, without break- 
ing in upon a principle, which has been and still may be pro- 
ductive of so much good. 

But here one caution is required. We have seen and de- 
plored the abuse of the “ Voluntary Principle,” in some instan- 
ces, and the disorder and desolation which have followed in its 
train. In consequence of this, are we not in danger of disre- 
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garding the immeasurable benefits which the principle has pro- 
duced? The good which has been accomplished by Voluntary 
Societies in the various departments of Christian benevolence, 
ought to be remembered with the most devout gratitude. ‘The 
events which have given distinction and glory to the last fifty 
years, and for which continual thanks are offered up to God, by 
innumerable multitudes in the four quarters of the globe—these 
blessed events have, for the most part, been brought about by 
the agency of Voluntary Societies. Now would it not betray 
an unbecoming state of mind in us, if we should be so absorbed 
with the contemplation of the evils which, in some instances, 
have been occasioned by the perversion of the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple, as to lose sight of the great amount of good which has 
been effected by its legitimate action? Better err on the other 
side ;—better be so absorbed with the contemplation of the im- 
measurable good, as to lose sight of the evil which has come in. 
But it is best of all to avoid error on both sides ;—on one side 
to notice the whole extent of good, and duly to estimate its 
value ; and on the other side, to keep a watchful eye upon the 
evils which have stolen in upon us through the folly or rashness 
of men, and to adopt the most wise and energetic measures to 
remove them, and to shut the door against their occurrence in 
future. But at the present day are there not faults apparent 
on both sides? Do we not find men who celebrate the happy re- 
sults of Voluntary Societies, with incessant raptures,—who 
speak of them as though they were in no case mingled with any 
portion of evil, and who seem to see nothing but unqualified and 
unbounded good? On the other hand, do we not find those, 
who keep so vigilant and jealous an eye upon the evils result- 
ing from the occasional perversion of what is in itself right, and 
who are so alarmed at the appearance of danger, that they do 
really lose sight of the vast amount of good which has been 
done ; or, if they see it at all, see it as though they saw it not ? 
Unquestionably, there is something true and something false, 
something uselit and something hurtful on both sides. Happy 
they, who hold fast what is true and useful, and rid themselves 
of what is false and hurtful. 

Finally : Let none who love the cause of Christ, be in haste 
to innovate upon the common methods of benevolent action. I 
urge it as areason for this caution, that the evils of sudden in- 
novation, even when the change proposed is in itself important, 
frequently prove more than an overbalance for all the benefits 
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resulting from it. Various benevolent institutions in New Eng- 
land and in other parts of the country,—our Missionary Socie- 
ties, Domestic and Foreign, our Bible, ‘Tract, Education and 
Temperance Societies, and our Associations for establishing and 
supporting Literary and Theological Seminaries, have been in 
successful operation for a considerable length of time. Now to 
new-model these institutions, so as to bring them directly under 
the control of the church at large, or of any particular ecclesias- 
tical bodies, would be a work of a very serious nature, and of 
very difficult accomplishment. And certainly, such a work 
should not be entered upon in haste. In these great concerns, 
it is of the highest moment that rash and perilous attempts at 
innovation should be avoided. Even if our various institutions, 
in their present state, are liable to some exceptions, and if the 
love of preéminence, or party spirit, or indiscreet zeal may take 
occasion from them to introduce pernicious irregularities ; still 
there is urgent reason to be cautious, and to guard watchfully 
against the mischiefs that would be likely to result from sudden 
changes. ‘This all sober men acknowledge to be of vast conse- 
quence in regard to civil institutions. And why is it not of 
equal consequence in regard to charitable institutions, especially 
those which have been long established and extensively patron- 
ized, and which, by the wisdom of their measures, and by the 
success which has attended them, have secured the confidence 
of the public? If the Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, and 
Methodists in our country, who have a settled ecclesiastical 
organization, are in whole or in part, disposed to carry on their 
benevolent operations in an ecclesiastical form; we will be so 
far from throwing any obstacles in their way, that we will most 
gladly do all in our power to contribute to their success by our 
good wishes and by every act of fraternal kindness, only asking 
that they would not interfere with the liberty of others. But 
before attempting any material changes in those benevolent 
institutions which have been established on the Voluntary Princi- 
ple, and have been long in successful operation, it should well 
be ascertained, that there are important evils which attend our 
benevolent institutions, or result from them, in their present 
form, and that these evils are the genuine fruit of what is pe- 
culiar in the present scheme of action. It should also be as- 
certained, that neither these evils, nor others of equal magni- 
tude, would be likely to result from the other scheme, which is 
proposed to come in place of the present. If, after careful and 
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patient and repeated consideration, it shall be found expedient 
that an important change should take place in the plan of our 
benevolent societies—a change which will bring them directly 
under the supervision of ecclesiastical bodies ; let the change 
be attempted with such kindness and gentleness, and be 
carried into effect with such moderation and judgment, that 
no rupture or collision shall take place among brethren, 
and no wound inflicted on the feelings of the Christian 
community, and what is of paramount importance, that no check 
be given to benevolent feeling and benevolent action, and no 
obstacle cast in the way of the conversion of the world. If 
there are sufficient reasons for changes in our mode of doing 
good; intelligent and pious men can certainly understand 
those reasons, and in due time, be prepared unitedly to adopt any 
changes which promise to advance the welfare of the church. 
And be it remembered, as a principle of primary consequence, 
though at the present time, most grievously neglected, that 
men of sense will be much sooner convinced by sober and 
weighty arguments, than by empty declamation and sophistry, 
and more easily persuaded by kindness and gentleness, than by 
wrath and violence. If we apprehend, (I speak in the name of 
those who have such an apprehension,) —if we apprehend that 
serious evils will result from the present plan of operation, and 
that valuable improvements may be made; let us with great 
sincerity and frankness, but with modesty, communicate our 
views to others, and let the matter be well considered and 
weighed ; and let no attempt be made to introduce a change, 
before the way is prepared for it. And it will not unfrequently 
be found that, even after the subject has been some time before 
the public, the safest, and most effectual way, yea, the only 
way, to bring about an important change is, to introduce it by 
parts, a little now, and a little more by and by ; as the British 
Parliament have done. This tends to prevent alarm and the 
burst of excited passion, diminishes the force of opposition, and 
begets quietness and confidence. It is especially important, 
not only as a matter of practical wisdom, but as a Christian 
duty, to keep ata great distance from all bitter or harsh re- 
flections upon those who are not convinced by our arguments 
and who adhere strongly to the plan of action to which they 
have been used. Invincible reluctance to change, is not among 
the worst things in human nature. Nay, it often results from 
the most praise-worthy principle. And though we may think 
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it exists in a very faulty degree, and though it may occasion us 
trouble, and may stand in the way of the accomplishment of 
our favorite objects ; we should still treat it with the utmost 
forbearance and lenity. And if, after all our appeals to reason, 
benevolence, and piety, we are not so happy as to find, that the 
time has come, when the proposed changes can be peaceably 
and harmoniously effected; then, instead of giving way to 
fretfulness or sourness of temper, let us cherish feelings of per- 
fect good-nature. And as others may not be so pliable as we 
wish, and may not bend to the new plan of benevolent action, 
which we should prefer, let us learn to be pliable ourselves, 
and quietly go along with them a while longer, in the old way, 
thus avoiding the evils of division and strife, and keeping the 
unity of spirit in the bond of peace. 


ARTICLE II. 


Avutnority, a Source or Morar Ostication. 


By Rev. L. P. Hickok, Prof. of Didactic Theology, Western Reserve College, Ohio. 


A PREVAILING spirit of insubordination to law fearfully char- 
acterizes the present day. It is evinced in the thousand indi- 
vidual cases where inclination, ambition and interest trample 
upon authority—in the frequent appeals to a false code of hov- 
or—in the frenzy and corruption of contested elections—in the 
violent assumption of law by reckless men into their own hands, 
and wreaking private hate by a tumultuous and summary ven- 
geance—and in the excited commotions of a collected and fran- 
tic populace, rushing like a tempest over all law to its object 
amid scenes of riot, conflagration and blood. Yea, in addition 
to the licentiousness openly advocated by some shameless lec- 
turers both male and female, there are not wanting instances 
where the influence of a christian name and profession is direct- 
ly applied to the dissemination of principles which sap the foun- 
dations of all authority, and prostrate the salutary restraints of 
civil legislation. All witness the prevalence of this disorganiz- 
ing spirit, and all the wise and good deplore it. 

Perhaps this result was to have been expected from the pro- 
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ress of free principles, and the operation of a free government. 
it is human nature to take extremes, and thus it might have 
been anticipated that many minds, when loosed from the point 
of passive obedience, would swing over to the opposite point of 
licentious indulgence. But if from the nature of man such an 
anticipation were rational, it by no means diminishes the dan- 
ger from the fact itself. There can be no safety in leaving 
this spirit to its unhindered action, and permitting it to move on 
to its certain issue, with no vigorous efforts in counteraction. 
The Repository, it is true, is not the proper medium for reach- 
ing the great mass of disorganizers and levelers, still in the 
higher and purer atmosphere where it moves, it is not to be 
presumed that there are none, who, if they donot directly throw 
all their influence against the majesty and authority of law, are 
yet entirely prevented, and from confused or perverted views 
absolutely disqualified, from standing out its firm supporters and 
defenders. A thorough, honest and serious discussion of the 
subject in these pages can hardly fail to subserve the interests 
of patriotism, philanthropy and religion. ‘The present Article 
is designed as a small contribution to this object. 

Conscience may be reached, and a sense of obligation awa- 
kened from two sources,—the nature of things, and, authority. 
The first is by a direct intuition of right, or a reflective percep- 
tion of expediency, in things themselves—the second is by the 
legislation of a sovereign enactment. One has the approbation 
or remorse of natural conscience for its sanctions, the other has 
the additional retributions of positive rewards and punishments. 
Both have a direct appeal to the ultimate principle of right— 
the first, to the rightness of the precepts—the second, to the 
rightness of the authority. Both lay inviolate obligations upon 
conscience, but from two distinct sources. One insisting, thus 
saith nature—the other, thus saith Jaw. One inquires, How 
reasonest thou ?—the other, How readest thou ? 

The present design includes the latter only, and accordingly 
we will consider to some extent the nature of authority as a 
source of human obligation. 

_ Two inquiries will cover the ground we propose to occupy, 
viz. 

1. Why is authority necessary as a source of obligation? 

Il. What #s the test of legitimate authority ? 

The necessity of authority in the direction of human conduct 
is the main point of controversy. It is strenuously denied that 
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there is any necessity for it in the government of man. Law 
has no claims to obedience for its own sake. Man is fully com- 
petent from his own reason for all the purposes of self-govern- 
ment as a member of civil society, and thus all authority is at 
the best superfluous. If it require what the man does not ap- 
prove, it is tyranny ; if it require only what he does approve, it 
is useless. All that man needs is instruction, not authority ; he 
must be convinced, not commanded. 

From this general assumption originate a variety of different- 
ly modified theories. One affirms that pleasure or happiness 
is the only good, and this is found in the gratification of his con- 
stitutional susceptibilities, and thus while it is right to follow 
natural appetite, this too is a sufficient directory. Gratify it 
when it craves, and stop when it is satiated. Another, on the 
same principle that pleasure is the only good, admits that a 
wakeful discretion is necessary, lest its possession be more than 
counterbalanced by subsequent suffering. But it is earnestly 
asserted that every man’s own faculties are abundantly compe- 
tent to make the estimate and guide the conduct. Another 
would so cultivate the social sympathies and natural sensibilities 
that they shall preserve the order and peace of society. An- 
other assumes that a proper appeal to man’s natural sense of 
justice and reciprocal rights, and especially to the feelings of 
kindness and benevolence are sufficient for all the purposes of 
social regulation without any positive enactments—and still an- 
other, more elevated in its conception and plausible in its argu- 
mentation, asserts that man is endowed with reason which can- 
not but be in conformity with universal truth, and all right le- 
gislation therefore must be in harmony with it. Obedience to 
all law will thus exactly coincide with the dictates of pure reason 
in each individual, and render him the most free when he is the 
most obedient. 

All these, however, from the more refined and elevated sys- 
tem of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s social contract, down to the 
gross and insane schemes of Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright Darismont, involve as fundamental, the principle that 
man is singly competent to all the purposes of self-government 
as a member of civil society, and that he needs nothing and 
should yield obedience to nothing but the law of his own nature 
within him. All authority in accordance with this law of na- 
ture is superfluous, and all that transcends it partakes of the very 
essence of tyranny, and is to be unconquerably resisted. Man 
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has the right to judge all law and hold himself absolved from 
allegiance to all authority which does not square with his uner- 
ring convictions. All authority is thus completely and forever 
nullified, for when the precept is obeyed it is never to be be- 
cause it was commanded, but simply because it was seen to be 
rational. It is not authority which is to fasten obligation upon 
the conscience, but the perceived conformity to the nature of 
things. 

It cannot be denied that many theories which lead to the 
above conclusion are made to assume a very plausible appear- 
ance, and are supported by very specious arguments. No the- 
ory can gain footing in the world and embody among its advo- 
cates a large number of confessedly learned and ingenious minds, 
without involving much truth, and this so skilfully inwrought 
that it may hold the system together for a time in spite of the 
dangerous and perhaps fatal errors which are included within it. 
This is peculiarly true with the subject before us. It is a prin- 
ciple fundamental to all moral freedom and responsibility, which 
we are to yield only with life, that nothing shall be allowed to 
intermeddle with conscience. Its rights are sacred, and no 
authority from heaven or earth can release from its hallowed 
obligations. Nothing can bind to obedience in opposition to the 
clear perception of intuitive right. ‘These immutable truths are 
applied in vatious forms to the foregoing schemes, and the ef- 
forts to sunder the bonds of all authority is made, by a perver- 
sion of the most stable principles in moral science. And truly 
if the claims of positive law cannot be sustained without sub- 
verting the rights of conscience, if the obligations of authority 
cannot be upheld but at such a sacrifice, then let every sceptre 
fail and every throne crumble. Sooner shall heaven and earth 
pass away, than one jot or tittle of this law, written upon every 
man’s bosom by God’s own finger, shall be erased. But no 
such sacrifice is demanded. ‘The majesty and authority of law 
stands firm in perfect harmony with these immutable principles. 
ALL TRUTH 18 ONE, and all its parts in everlasting consistency. 
A comprehensive view of the subject before us will most surely 
disclose that the same principles which have been used to nulli- 
fy all authority as lording it over conscience, demand unquali- 
fied submission to legitimate authority as the rightful lord and 
sovereign of conscience. It is here emphatically true, that 


“Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again.” 
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Two general considerations will suffice to prove the necessity 
of authority as a source of moral obligation. 

1. There are many purposes essential to the government of 
society, which cannot be gained by leaving mankind to the sepa- 
rate decisions of each one’s intuitive or reflective perception. 

In some things, right is seen by intuition, and obligation at 
once felt. In other things, duty is found only by a patient ex- 
amination of circumstances and comparison of probabilities, and 
thus by reflection the course of duty is seen from the best esti- 
mate of practical expediency. And now we say, that if all men 
be left separately to find each his own duty from either or both 
of the above sources, there are many purposes essential to the 
government of man which can never be accomplished. 

Even in matters of obligation originating in an intuitive per- 
ception of right in the nature of things, it is certain that society 
could not be kept together, if there were no umpire higher than 
each man’s own intuition. For admit that this is the same in 
kind in all men, and that so far as they see the right, they do 
and must see it alike, yet it is not and never will be true that all 
will have the power of intuition equally developed, nor kept 
equally pure from the perverting influence of sense. Some 
principles of action absolutely essential to the welfare of society 
will not be seen at all by multitudes—others will be seen only 
indistinctly and of course confusedly by the great mass of com- 
mon minds—and even the strongest intellects, in whom the 
pure reason is the most clear and calm, will be conscious that 
they stand only upon the shore of the great ocean of truth, 
which is every where casting up its treasures from depths which 
they cannot fathom, and over a region wider than they can ex- 
plore. How then, on these subjects of intuition are we to 
bring the consciences of men together, and bind them harmo- 
niously with the same obligations? ‘Take as an illustration one 
fact in the divine government, applicable to many others essen- 
tial to the well being of any system of moral agents, viz., the 
obligation that ‘all men should honor the Son even as they 
honor the Father.” This has its ground in the nature of the 
divine existence in Trinity, and to the all-perfect mind is seen 
by intuition. But if it depended upon our intuitive perceptions, 
when would men recognize this obligation? Both on man and 
angel the obligation rests, and can rest, upon mere authority 
only. It is a service which is due to the second Person in the 
Trinity, but no mind unable to fathom the depths of God’s 
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mysterious existence, can bring up this truth and settle the ob- 
ligation upon the foundation of its own rightness in the nature of 
things. God must say to man—* this is my Beloved Son, hear 
him’—and to the high intelligences of heaven—* when he 
bringeth his only begotten Son into the world, let all the angels 
of God w orship him’ >and thus the obligation i is fixed upon ‘the 
conscience of man and angel forever. ‘They cannot settle the 
rightness of that command upon its own nature, they see only 
the rightness of the authority which gives it, and which guards 
it by the awful sanction of “ Anathema Maranatha,” if it be dis- 
obeyed ; and this is sufficient. ‘The authority binds the con- 
science. ‘The mouth of the rebel against this authority will be 
as effectually sealed in the judgment, as if he had disobeyed 
after his reason had comprehended the whole ground of the 
commandment. 

This is but one example in the divine government, which 
may apply in illustraticn to many cases in al] governments. 
The conscience must often be bound where there can be no in- 
tuition of the ground and nature of the principle. Children are 
to be governed—ignorant adults, barely awake to the conscious- 
ness of their moral identity, are to be brought under obligation— 
Yea, men of the highest intelligence, and even angels and arch- 
angels must sometimes be commissioned on errands of duty, 
where authority alone is the only source from which the con- 
science can be reached. 

And if this be true in cases where right and wrong are the 
objects of intuition, how much more so when the duty can be 
settled only by patient reflectton? How much more certainly 
will the minds of men be divided on those subjects of obligation 
which grow out of general expediency and propriety? A great 
proportion of social duties lie altogether in this field. They de- 
pend upon circumstances. ‘They are to be regulated by gen- 
eral interests, and though it be granted that one side must al- 
ways have weightier reasons for its adoption than the other, yet 
how in the multitude of humar prejudices and interests will you 
harmonize the action of society in relation to them? What but 
some legitimate source of authority can come in here, and fix 
the line for the regulation of human practice? 

There are moreover many particulars, for which there is no 
definite foundation in the nature of things. They involve practi- 
cal questions that must be settled in some way, and in which 
there must also be uniformity of practice, but they have nothing 
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in their own nature by which they can be precisely settled. 
Positive enactments—sovereign authority alone is competent to 
fix the rule and bind the subject to it. On this ground stand 
very many duties both religious and civil. What in the nature 
of things could Adam see for the prohibition of the fruits of one 
tree alone in Paradise ? What in the nature of things could be 
seen to fix the duties of circumcision and the Mosaic purifications ? 
or under the present dispensation, the ordinance of baptism, and 
the elements of bread and wine in the sacramental supper ? 
Grant that in their adaptation to the ends they were designed 
to subserve, there is a perceived propriety and fitness. Yet 
who can so distinguish these from all other things which might 
subserve the same ends, as a priori to say, from the mere na- 
ture of the things themselves, these and nothing but these ought 
to have been selected and observed ? 

Again, what in the nature of things could have bound the 
conscience of Abraham to “Get him out of his country, and 
from his kindred, and from his father’s house, unto a land that 
God would show him ?”’ or more emphatically still, what in the 
nature of things could have fixed the obligation of obedience to 
“take now thy son, thine only son Isaac whom thou lovest, and 
get thee into the land of Moriah and offer him there for a burnt 
offering ?”” Could the intuitions of reason find here any founda- 
tion on which to rest the claims of obligation? Over all this 
region reason is like the dove of the deluge, there is no place 
where she can rest. She can only look away to the authority 
which commands—and which is but fleeing back to the ark she 
left—before she can find a place for the soul of her foot. In 
the rightness of the authority alone can reason see here any 
ground of obligation. 

So in relation to human society,a great proportion of its 
regulations are those for which there is no exclusive reason in 
the nature of things. At what age precisely shall minority 
cease, and the youth) take the place of a man in civil relations ? 
When shall the right of suffrage be granted, and to whom? 
When eligible to office ? What is the manner of election, and 
induction, and how long retain office? How shall property be 
transferred and inherited? How shall contracts be rendered 
valid, and what seals shall be applied ?. What shall be the form 
of judicial oaths, and of all judicial and legislative proceedings ? 
A thousand queries of this nature may be put, and what will 
you do? Wait till individual reason or reflection settles them, 
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or let every man do what is right in his own eyes in regard to 
them? Can society exist where these questions are undecided ? 
No, they must be settled, and you can possibly resort to no 
other source but simple authority to accomplish it. And when 
the authority which decides here is legitimate, no man’s con- 
science needs any thing further. The law of his nature binds 
him in obedience to it just as decisively as if he had all the 
grounds of obligation beneath his own intuition. 

2. It is necessary to the preservation of society that there be 
additional sanctions to natural obligation. 'The sanctions of 
natural obligation are the sensations of conscience in view of 
past actions—complacency for doing right, and compunction for 
doing wrong. ‘To this may be added the natural consequences 
of our conduct in the relation of cause and effect. And now 
even if society could commence with all the advantages of 
general intelligence and complete holiness, it cannot be proved 
that these sanctions of natural obligation alone would be suffi- 
cient thus to perpetuate it. All probability is against it. 
Temptation would be present—a thousand occasions to sin 
would occur, nor is there the probability that with nothing but 
natural consequences to follow from the sin, it would in all cases 
be resisted. The increase of capacity and strength of faculties 
in the individual and those by whom he was surrounded, and 
over whom he might exert an influence and gain an ascendency 
would constantly augment the dangers of pride, ambition, and 
love of domination. And were there no other barriers than 
natural conscience, who can believe that they would avail to 
secure universal obedience? And if sin once entered, there 
could be no safety to the community. Speedy destruction to 
the system would be the inevitable issue of its own perverted 
action. Natural conscience was the only balance-wheel, and 
when that, too weak to retain its own position or regulate the 
movements of the different parts, is thrown from its centre, the 
whole machinery must be rent asunder from its own violence. 

All that we can gather from facts enforces this conclusion. 
Man in his original innocence sinned. Holy angels also sinned 
even when in both cases positive punishment was added to the 
sanctions of natural conscience. How much more certain the 
existence of sin when the restraining influence of all positive 
authority is absent? No one can say, that if God should lay 
aside all authority in heaven, and leave the angels of light to 
nothing but the operation of natural obligation, they would 
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be kept from mingling with hell for a single day. All proba- 
bility is that sin would soon enter and rage unrestrained, if God 
withdraw all the influence of heaven but the simple workings 
of each one’s own conscience. All created beings were made 
for law. From their very nature they require the influence of 
positive enactments and sanctions. If the force of authority be 
removed, they are at once unnaturalized, unorganized, and the 
society which they constitute must fall in ruins. The very 
thought of anarchy is dreadful to every finite mind which 
allows itself any serious reflection. 

If this would follow in a world of primitive obedience, more 
certainly would destruction ensue to a system in which the 
principles of depravity were already acting. ‘Take away all 
positive retribution from vice and crime, and what security re- 
mains but that each one must lie at the mercy of the strongest? 
The bloody days of Danton and Robespierre would come again, 
and earth and heaven be robed in sackloth. The race would 
fail from the earth; society could not hold together for one 
generation. ‘The only safety possible would be in throwing the 
nation back into its elements, and each one fleeing from his 
fellows to perpetual solitude, where no law is needed but that 
which lays its obligations upon one individual. Society among 
men exists, and can be maintained only by superadding the 
sanctions of positive authority tonatural obligation. ‘To this we 
owe all the blessings which social life has ever imparted. This 
additional influence is necessary. And in various ways it is af- 
forded by the interposition of positive legislation. It gives 
distinctness and definiteness to duty, by an explicit and peremp- 
tory annunciation of the precepts—it adds the sanction of 
positive rewards and punishments—it gives vitality and person- 
ality to law in the recognition of a living present sovereign—it 
augments obligation by the exhibition of the lawgiver’s own 
moral character, wishes and sympathies—and finally, it prevents 
all evasion of penalty through the stifling of conscience, by the 
consciousness that there is a personal agency in another, whose 
interest as well as duty it is to arraign, convict, condemn and 
execute. 

Authority is thus essential to the well being of creatures. 
The sceptre must be held over the head of every rational being, 
with the sole exception of the Great Supreme and Sovereign 
Lord of all. But more especially for man. He was made for 
society. Alf! his natural endowments bespeak the design of a 
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social existence, and urge him to a communion with his species. 
He cannot be happy in isolated seclusion. ‘The elements of 
society are separate individuals it is true, but it is a delusion to 
suppose that they ever existed in solitude. It is but the dream 
of theorizers, to talk of the organization of civil government by 
a congregating of separate individuals from all points of the 
compass, who have left each his solitary cave and come up in 
his savage wildness to enter into a compact that he will wear 
clothes, obey laws, and become a civilized and social being. 
Man never otherwise existed than in society, and as a member 
of society he must be governed by law, and live submissively 
under rightful authority. Every influence which goes to weak- 
en the force of law, or strengthen the opinion that man does 
not need it, is a blow directly at the very vitals of human 
happiness. It is as foul a treason against the rights of society 
as is the effort to pervert the principles of natural morality. 
The moment that legitimate authority is subverted, there is no 
security for earthor Heaven. Gratifying to the pride of human 
independence as it may be, to rise above all authority, and obey 
no law but that which is self-imposed, yet, like every other mad 
presumption of self-sufficiency, such an attempt can only issue 
in deeper degradation and ruin. It is not true that man be- 
comes more noble and exalted in proportion as he rises above 
authority. It is usurping a station which is not his, for which 
he was never designed, and to which his nature has no adapta- 
tion. No being but God can afford to stand beyond the juris- 
diction of sovereign authority. Every attempt of men to “be 
as gods,” in this respect, is as truly rebellion against the laws 
of heaven and their own nature, as was that of our first parents 
who fell by the same delusive presumption in Eden. 

Here would be the place to introduce the arguments from 
Revelation, viz: That God, the source of the highest au- 
thority, has explicitly enjoined obedience and respect to human 
authority. Reference may be made to Matt. 22: 21. Rom. 
13: 1, 7.. 1 Tim. 2: 12. Titus 3:1. 1 Pet. 2: 13, 17, ete. in 
relation to civil authority—and to Ex. 20: 12. Luke 2: 51. 
Eph. 6: 1. Col. 3: 20. 1 Tim. 3: 12, etc. in relation to parental 
authority. But as our object is to present this subject to the 
reason of man in the light of its own nature, we pass by the 
declaration of the word of God. Nature teaches the absolute 
necessity of positive authority for the government of man. 

But authority, to be binding, must be legitimate ; althougl: 
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it is not necessary to obligation that the subject should be able 
to see the rightness of the precept. Yet it is necessary that he 
should be able to see the rightness of the authority. It is from 
this perception that the conscience is bound to obedience. 
The assumption of authority by mere arbitrary power can fix 
no sense of obligation upon the mind. It is a tyrannical usurpa- 
tion, and all resistance to it, with the spirit if not the deeds of a 
Brutus, is the dictate of freedom and nature. The inquiry 
therefore is of the highest importance, 

Il. What is the test of legitimate authority ? 

A wide field is here opened before us, but it will not be 
necessary to our present purpose to explore it very extensively. 
The following considerations will furnish a sufficient criterion of 
the legitimacy or validity of the authority exercised. 

1. The propriety of the relation between the sovereign and 
the subject must be consulted. 

There is in the nature and relations of things an inherent 
fitness or unfitness to certain results. ‘This is to be regarded in 
the estimation of the rightness of the authority. Certain rela- 
tions in themselves afford a strong presumption for or against 
the right to command. That in which God stands to his 
creatures as Creator and Preserver, or a Parent to his children, 
furnishes a priori a strong presumption in favor of the right to 
exercise authority by the former over the latter. There is a 
perceived propriety in it. So also between master and ser- 
vant, teacher and pupil, the ascertained will of the majority, and 
that of the minority, there is seen a natural fitness, which would 
of itself lead the mind to fix on the one as the proper depository 
of authority over the other. It would be doing violence to the 
natural feelings to invert this order, and change the source of 
authority to the other side of the relation. ‘This consideration 
however can only be presumptive. ‘There can be no universal 
test from this principle alone. Higher reasons may prevail to 
remove authority from what may be called these natural 
sources, and righteously invest another with it. ‘The parent 
may become utterly disqualified to govern his family, the 
instructor incompetent, and a nation find it necessary to leave 
many individuals entirely out of the account in making its 
estimate of the majority. The propriety of the relation there- 
fore affords only presumptive and not positive right to authority. 
It may be set aside for sufficient reasons, though never without 
such reasons. Even in the case of the Supreme Being, some- 
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thing besides creation and preservation is necessary to legitimate 
authority. If a malevolent being had created us and given us 
laws like himself, rebellion and not obedience would be duty. 
This therefore is one item which is to be regarded as indicative 
of the proper source of authority, and which is not to be set 
aside but for strong countervailing reasons. 

2. There must be competent qualifications. 

This is an essential element in all valid authority. Where 
the source of sovereignty is manifestly incompetent to the pur- 
poses of authority, it can confer no obligation. ‘The competency 
is found in the possession of those qualifications which secure 
the enactment of the best laws and the administration of the 
best government which the nature of the case permits. ‘The 
intelligence and habits of the people, the exigencies of their 
condition, and all the general circumstances which give peculi- 
arity to their character must be taken into the account, and the 
source of authority, which can rightly claim their obedience, 
must possess within itself those qualifications which secure to 
that community the best government. ‘There must be intelli- 
gence to discern, rectitude to select, and power and decision to 
execute, the best system of legislation for that people. The 
possession of these qualities more than any thing else confirms 
authority. Man must be governed, his nature demands it, and 
that is the right source of authority which affords the highest 
security for the best government. 

In the divine government all things conspire to its absolute 
perfection. God’s relation to his creatures and his essential at- 
tributes ensure perfection in the precept, the penalty, and the 
execution. ‘There is a government absolutely the best that can 
be for the subject. It is not essential to a perfect government 
that it should secure universal obedience. ‘The subject is a dis- 
tinct agent, and sustains a distinct responsibility, and may there- 
fore be most guilty, while the sovereign and his law are abso- 
lutely perfect. If the law is the best for the subject, and its 
sanctions righteously executed, it has done all that it can do, 
and is itself perfect though many of its subjects are guilty of 
wilful disobedience. This is true of the divine government. 
But in all human governments there can be only an approxima- 
tion to perfection. No human source of authority can be found 
competent to secure an infallible system. ‘That source of au- 
thority, however, is legitimate which gives the highest security 
for the greatest attainable degree of perfection. This is the 
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theory of all correct legislation. Here is the basis of all good 
government. ‘The general rule of investing the parent with the 
authority of family government is the highest security for do- 
mestic peace and prosperity. In all the different forms of civil 
governments this principle is the test of its legitimacy—the best 
security for the best government. Not the legitimacy of de- 
scent, or the regularity of election self-considered, but these on- 
ly as means to an end, and connected with the security of the 
best government for the people. ‘To this test all authority must 
submit as the proof of its validity. If it cannot endure the ap- 
plication, it is wrong, and ought at once to yield itself to correc- 
tion ; and if it can endure it, it is right, no matter what its form 
of administration. The most absolute despotism is as legiti- 
mate as the authority of a parent, if it secures to the people the 
best government for their peculiar genius and character, and 
rebellion against it, is treason of as deep guilt as that against the 
most popular form of government on earth. 

Here is the ground for the inapplicability of popular republi- 
can forms of government to many nations. ‘They are not pre- 
pared for so much freedom. All governments to be legitimate 
must be for the good of the governed, and in many instances the 
will of the majority would not secure it. ‘They are not ripe 
for a free popular elective system. ‘There is not sufficient in- 
telligence and virtue to make it safe to trust the supreme author- 
ity in their hands. It would be to their own destruction. In- 
deed it is clear that there has never yet been a nation, where 
it would be safe to carry out fully the principle of intrusting su- 
preme power to a majority. Our own government may ap- 
proach the nearest to such a state, of any that has yet been 
administered ; but clearly we are yet at a long remove from sucl 
a proposition. Who would not shrink from the experiment of 
throwing the destinies of this nation into the hands of a majority 
of every man, woman and child within it?) But why not do 
this? Simply because it is clear that it would not secure the 
best legislation. Yea, there is the most fearful ground of ap- 
prehension, that the gateways are already thrown so wide open, 
that the sweeping flood of vice and licentiousness and popular 
frenzy which is rolling in shall overwhelm the last hope of free- 
dom forever. If the work of education and moral culture be 
not pushed forward with a zeal and energy proportioned to the 
exigencies of the crisis, there can be no other issue. A popu- 
lar government, administered in such a way as not to secure the 
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good of the people, is as really usurpation and tyranny as the 
most arbitrary despotism. ‘There is no political condition so in- 
tolerable as hopeless subjection to the passions of a corrupt and 
ignorant populace. Any nation will flee from its horrors to the 
sway of the most arbitrary despot in preference. We may 
wrap ourselves in our false security, and cry “ peace and safety” 
with as much credulity as we will, but if that majority which is 
to hold the sovereign power of this nation for the next quarter 
of a century be not both intelligent and virtuous, the knell of 
republican liberty will, ere that period has passed, have tolled 
its requiem. ‘The tide of events will set back in the opposite 
direction. ‘The mass of the people, under the ancient dynas- 
ties of the old world, will no longer be seen struggling to free 
themselves from the oppressions of hereditary power ; but even 
in this new world, the descendants of revolutionary heroes will 
be obliged, for very safety, to flee back to the strength of mon- 
archy for protection. If the alternative is to lie between the 
domination of a corrupt, capricious, blind and infatuated popu- 
lace, or the prompt authority of a monarchical government, 
there can be no hesitation which wil/, and which ought to be 
chosen. ‘This nation can never rest in a position, where the 
government does not secure the good of the people to as high 
a degree as they are prepared to appreciate. If they are not 
sufficiently virtuous and intelligent for the superior blessings of 
free republican institutions, they will soon lose them. No form 
of government can keep human nature to a higher point of ele- 
vation, than that for which its own intellectual and moral worth 
prepares it. For our own preservation we must go back again 
to the bondage of Egypt, and eat “ the leeks and garlics,” and 
“make brick” as best we may, till another generation shall 
arise more worthy to enter in and enjoy the promised land. 
The source of authority, with us as with all other nations, to be 
legitimate and valid, must be competent to secure to the people 
the highest political good for which they are qualified. 

3. Its legislation must not contravene the claims of natural 
obligation. 

One reason for the necessity of positive authority in the gov- 
ernment of man, as we have seen, lies in the fact, that many 
things essential to the welfare of society can never be settled, 
by sending each man to direct his conduct by the nature of 
things. A great proportion of the province of legislation lies 
without the region of direct intuition. All that we can have, 
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therefore, to bind the conscience in those cases here the nature 
of things does not settle the obligation, is the perception of the 
rightness of the authority. And as another test of the validity 
of it, we may appeal to reason in all those cases where it comes 
within the province of reason. Where they are both within the 
same field, authority must harmonize with reason or all its legis- 
lation is a nullity. Ifa positive precept contradict a plain duty 
from the nature of things, no authority however high or vener- 
able can make it obligatory. God himself appeals to this stan- 
dard for the rectitude of his own dealings as a moral governor : 
“ Are not my ways equal’”—‘ Come, let us reason together.”’ 
And because of the force of this appeal, it is true, that “ every 
mouth will be stopped” in the judgment. God’s positive legis- 
lation never may, and never does, contradict the law of nature. 
Wherever they meet, there is everlasting harmony. Divine au- 
thority often reaches beyond the limits of human reason, but 
never contradicts it. 

And when any human authority demands compliance with 
unnatural laws, and intuitively perceived wrong edicts, no obli- 
gation goes with it. Submission is then acrime, and resistance 
a duty. God has legislated there in the majesty of nature, and 
all contradictory authority is usurpation. ‘This must, however, 
be a case of clear intuition. It does not apply to instances of 
disputed propriety, or prudential expediency. If there is not 
direct contradiction to a clear case of natural right and con- 
science, obligation is on the side of obedience ; for the reasons 
which sustain the authority itself, are plainer than those against 
its legislation. 

4. It must not conflict with any higher authority. 

All sovereignty is supreme within its own jurisdiction. It is 
absolute so far as its limits extend. But these limits are defined 
by principles, not persons. One person may come legitimately 
under the authority of a score of sovereignties. He may owe 
allegiance to the authority of a college, a parent, civil govern- 
ment, a church, and God’s general government. Thus toa 
single individual the sources of his responsibility may be multi- 
plied indefinitely. ‘There is however a principle which settles 
the limits of his allegiance in the midst of them all. The uni- 
versal principle is—a lower source of authority can never bind 
in conflict with a higher source. ‘There may perhaps not un- 
frequently be some difficulty in settling the points of precedence 
between conflicting authorities. Questions of casuistry may 
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often arise here which shall require more or less care and dis- 
cernment to decide correctly. But in all such cases it is be- 
cause the fact is obscure, not because there is any hesitation in 
regard to the truth of the principle. Once settle satisfactorily 
which is the paramount authority, and the mind no longer hesi- 
tates. Obligation to the higher authority rests at once upon 
the conscience. 

It was on this principle that the three pious Jews refused to 
bow down to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image. A higher au- 
thority had forbidden the worship of idols. ‘This also induced 
Daniel to make his supplication three timesa day, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition according to the law of the Medes and 
Persians. And this too was the ground of the bold and un- 
answerable appeal of the apostles : ‘“‘ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye.” This is a principle of universal application. A higher 
authority forever prostrates all obligation from the conflicting 
claims of a lower. The lower authority in legislating against 
the enactments of the higher, so far forth nullifies itself and 
becomes a non-entity. 

Enough has now probably been said to show the necessity of 
authority to the well being of human society, and the criterion 
of its legitimacy. When under these conditions, authority from 
any source comes upon man, it binds his conscience as inviolably 
as the clearest dictate of natural obligation. Yea, it resolves 
itself ultimately into a natural obligation, for he intuitively 
perceives the rectitude of the authority, and that is as natural 
a source of obligation, as when he intuitively perceives the 
rectitude of the precept. He knows before heaven that 
he is thus bound, and that disobedience to such authority is 
a sin against conscience and God. More might be said upon 
the nature and extent of the sanctions by which positive au- 
thority is to be sustained, and upon the methods of administra- 
tion, but this is sufficient for the purpose we have had in view, 
to show the nature of positive authority as a source of moral 
obligation. 

The following truths result directly from the foregoing view 
of this subject. 

1. Authority may give obligation to that which would 
otherwise have been a matter of indifference. 

If the proper source of authority deem any particular course 
of procedure, form, or ceremony, to be important in gaining 
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the ends for which it exists, it has a right to impose them. 
And though otherwise a matter of entire indifference, they are 
henceforth binding upon the subject. The rightness of the 
authority settles the question of obligation. Divine authority 
has thus settled the proportion of time to be observed as holy, 
and fixed the particular day, which is henceforth binding upon 
man, though in itself considered we may not be able to see why 
it was a seventh rather than a sixth or an eighth part of time, 
and though it be a matter of indifference in its own nature 
which day of the week should be observed as the Sabbath. 
After the enactments of authority, it isa matter of indifference 
no longer. So in civil governments, the forms of official 
investiture, the solemnization of the marriage contract, the 
naturalization of foreigners, the specific regulations relating to 
revenue, etc. all are matters of indifference in themselves, i. e. 
other forms might have been substituted that would equally 
well have subserved the same ends. The good of society, 
however, requires that these matters should be regulated in 
practice upon some principle of uniformity, and when the 
proper authority has done it, it is no longer optional with each 
man to follow his own private views of expediency or inclina- 
tion in relation to it. He is bound as a good citizen and a 
conscientious man faithfully to obey the law. A father may 
in the same way settle in his own family many regulations in 
themselves wholly indifferent, and yet when thus settled by 
parental authority, no member of that family is at liberty to 
disregard them. We believe the consciences of many pro- 
fessing Christians need quickening on this point. ‘There is too 
great a readiness in matters of this kind, where the law may 
interfere with private interest, prejudice, or convenience, to 
evade or directly disobey it, and keep the conscience quiet by 
the fact of its original indifference to moral obligation. The 
truth is, however, that neither in the sight of God nor an en- 
lightened conscience, is it any longer a matter of indifference. 
The rightful authority under which you live, is a source of 
obligation as rigidly imperious as the dictates of natural intuition. 
If you disobey or disregard it, you can neither be a good citi- 
zen, a good Christian, nor an honest man. Whose conscierce 
soever it may be that thus slumbers, needs at once to be 
aroused by its direct application to the point of responsibility. 
Authority, as a source of moral obligation, should be placed 
prominently before the mind, and the man habituate himself to 
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the reflection, not—this thing is a matter of indifference jn 
itsel/—but my conduct in relation to it is against law. If such 
reflections be suppressed, the fact is not at all improbable, that 
while you are searing your own moral sensibilities, you are also 
directly contributing the whole force of your influence, in these 
respects, to paralyze the power of law over others. 

2. A refusal to obey, unless the reasonableness of the pre- 
cept be exhilited, makes the man either a rebel or an outlaw. 

To this extent every man has the right to demand evidence 
before he can come under obligation—that the source of authori- 
ty be legitimate, and that the legislation neither contradicts na- 
ture nor higher authority. And this is all he can claim. The 
sovereign is not obliged to explain the reasons for every precept 
to his comprehension. If he understand what it is, this is 
enough without explaining why it is. If he be legitimately cir- 
cumscribed within the jurisdiction of the authority, he is bound 
to yield obedience to it. If he is already a subject, his refusal 
to obey without seeing the reasonableness of the command 
makes him a rebel; if his voluntary consent is necessary in order 
to his becoming a subject, and he will not obey the law without 
the reason, he is an outlaw. In the first place, he assumes to 
himself the place of the sovereign, and attempts to give law to 
the authority which binds him, and he must be subdued or the 
power of the government is prostrate. In the second, he dis- 
cards authority upon its own territory where it must be supreme, 
and thus makes it necessary that he should be forced beyond 
the limits of its jurisdiction. By refusing allegiance to it upon 
its own grounds, he cuts himself off from all right to its privi- 
leges and protection, and that government owes it to its own 
dignity and safety to banish him from the community. In the 
one case the authority, for its own preservation, must punish, in 
the other case it must expel. And such is the law of every 
man’s conscience, that he will be obliged to yield to the equity 
of such a decision, and his mouth be stopped in every attempt 
to reply against it. 

3. The spirit of law fills the whole field of its jurisdiction. 

So far as authority extends, it is omniscient, omnipresent and 
supreme. It goes with every subject to his daily employment 
and his secret retirement. Like the eye of God, it watches his 
going out and coming in, his lying down and rising up. Its 
protective power is over every place, and no harm can enter 
but by the very act which violates its sacredness, and for which 
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it must mete out the merited retribution. So also is it every 
where with its approbation for obedience, and disapprobation 
for disobedience. ‘Though hidden from every human eye the 
deed of violation is not hidden from law—its pure spirit has 
been wounded—and an hour of reckoning must come. At that 
great day when all things shall be seen as they are, then will 
every law under which we have acted be present with its testi- 
mony. ‘The wound given to authority even in the most seclud- 
ed secretness, will then be an open wound in our own conscien- 
ces, defying further concealment, and inflicting the retribution 
precisely proportioned to demerit. 

Man may have forgotten or despised the authority which 
bound him, but that can never overlook the transgressions com- 
mitted against itself, nor refuse to lift its voice against him when 
the record of his sins is to be publicly authenticated. Whether 
it were some smothered deed of darkness, or more deeply cov- 
ered still, some foul purpose or malignant passion deep within 
the bosom, the eye of law was there a living witness to the 
guilt. Secrecy of wickedness is impossible, for the spirit of 
legitimate authority is every where, to see, to feel, and at the 
er We? time to testify. 

. Disobedience to the lowest rightful authority is as truly 
sin in the sight of heaven, as disobedience agaunst the highest. 

The degree of guilt is to be estimated by both the majesty of 
the authority and the strength of wilful rebellion. The same 
degree of wilful rebellion against a positive command of God, 
is doubtless more heinous than the same degree of rebellion 
against the law of man. But it is not problematical, that in the 
day of final reckoning when allsin shall be weighed according to 
its real demerit, that many transgressions of human law shall be 
found to involve more guilt in the sight of God, than many 
other transgressions of divine law. The difference in wilful and 
depraved rebellion may have far more than counterbalanced the 
difference which would accrue from the distinction of authority. 
The conscience may have been more wounded, the soul more 
defiled by the former, than the latter. It is not very unlikely 
that at the last day it will be seen, that the motives and feelings 
by which we have been actuated in disobeying some of the laws 
of the land, have laid a heavier weight in the balances of the 
judgment against us, than some other violations of the direct 
commands of heaven. We are not to estimate guilt solely by 
the nature of the law we violate. We may be greater sinuers in 
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violating positive authority, than others are in violating intuitive 
right, and greater in violating human authority than others in 
violating God’s authority. God will at the last day throw all the 
various circumstances of light, and knowledge, and privilege, 
and the temper of mind, and wilfulness of purpose, into the esti- 
mate by which the retributions of eternity are to be awarded. 
This makes our responsibilities most fearfully solemn. We must 
carry to the judgment, a character formed under the influences 
of every source of authority which has reached us, and it will 
not be the same to us in eternity in relation to any of them, 
whether they have been obeyed or disobeyed. All will be 
there to lay a burden upon the soul in proportion both to the 
weight of the authority, and the wilfulness of the rebellion. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


Tue Version or Utpuinas anp THE Morso-Goruic 
LANGUAGE. 


By W. W. Greenough, Cambridge, Ms. 


Mopern ethnographers have supposed that the North and 
Middle of Europe were settled by three successive emigrations 
from the East. The Celts came first, and were finally scatter- 
ed throughout the western parts of Europe on the borders of 
the Atlantic ; and also formed the population of the British 
Isles. The German, Teutonic, or Gothic tribes followed them, 
and these last were pushed into the centre and north of Europe 
by the Sclavonic nations. It is with the second of these emi- 
grations, the Teutonic, that we are concerned. 

The earlier information of the Greek and Roman writers with 
regard to the more northern nations of Europe was exceedingly 
meagre and unsatisfactory. When the intelligence, that Rome 
had been sacked by the Gauls, B. C. 392, was first received at 
Athens, it was said* that the conquerors were the Hyperbo- 
reans, a people who had descended the icy mountains from the 
unknown regions of the north. Herodotus, writing about B. C. 
330, calls the Celts of éozaroe nos ajAlov dvopéwr, and is so 


* Plutarch Camill. c. 22. 
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uncertain about their location, that he places them beyond the 
pillars of Hercules.* But of the Germans, though not men- 
tioned under the name which they received in after years, he 
evidently had a more distinct knowledge. Among the Scythian 
tribes, one is called by him the Bovdivos, who were éOvog pve 
xai noddov, a great nation with blue eyes and red hair, living in 
a country covered with a dense forest, in the midst of which was 
a great lake ;t and he adds that they were a nomadic race, and 
spoke a different language from the Scythians. Taking into 
account their physical character as differing from the other race 
of Scythians ‘ bald, with flat noses and large chins,’{ and the 
relative position of the other Scythian tribes mentioned by the 
great historian, we can trace a part of the Germans to their first 
situation on the shores of the Euxine. 

But, shortly after the time of Herodotus, a more certain know- 
ledge of the great Teutonic race was attained through the bold- 
ness of Pytheas of Marseilles, celebrated equally for his learning 
and his maritime discoveries. | He had already reached the Cas- 
seterides, and about B. C. 320 he sailed to Thule, (probably 
Tellemarck, Norway,)|| and from thence directed his course 
southward, and afterwards eastward to the amber coasts.‘ 
There he found two nations, whom he calls Teutones and Gut- 
tones. We see no reason to doubt (as many have), the iden- 
tity of the Guttones, with the Gothones, the Gothi, and the 
Goths, who make so distinguished a figure in the early history 
of the dark ages. ‘The Gothones, dwelt near the mouth of the 
Vistula, and on the shores of the Baltic, A. D. 80 and 180, and 
if they were not the nation with whom Pytheas met, the coin- 
cidence of names is at least very striking.** 

The Gothonest} appear first in history as a part of the Mar- 


* B. II. 33. IV. 49. 

¢ Herod. 1V. 108. Mannert’s Alte Geographie, Vol. III. chap. 3. 

t Ib. 1V. 23. § Strabo, I. 63. II. 114. 

| Adelung iilt. Geschich. der Deutschen, p. 80. 

7 Pliny, Nat. Hist. XX XVII. 2. 

** Those who are interested in the controversy can consult Ade- 
lung, iilt. Geschich. der Deut. p. 87 and 200. Mannert’s Geog. Vol. III. 
p. 353. Bosworth, Pref. to Ang. Sax. Dict. p. 113. 

+t Guttones, Pliny after Pytheas. Gothanes and Gotones, Tacitus. 
I'vdaves, Ptolem. Gothi and Gotthi by the writers of the third and 
following centuries. Cossini of Steph. of Byzantium § 490. Adelung, 
p. 94. They are also by mistake called by some writers Getae, Sar- 
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comannic league, B. C. 19. But until they began to emigrate, 
little or nothing is known of them. ‘The cause of these emigra- 
tions has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained, but it is in the 
highest degree probable that they were compulsory, the result 
of distress, perhaps pestilence, famine, or an overplus of popu- 
lation; or the pressure of a superior power, like movements of 
a similar nature in later times. The representation that their 
removal was in consequence of extraordinary prosperity is to be 
regarded as a fiction of the bards for the purpose of flattering 
their countrymen.* Be that as it may, the Gothic nations left 
‘the eastern bank of the Vistula between the reigns of the An- 
tonines and of Alexander Severus. A portion of these tribes 
probably crossed the Baltic, and settled in Sweden and the isle 
of Gothland.t The remainder, forming the larger part, wander- 
ed through the eastern part of Germany, and the plains of Po- 
land and Russia, swelling their ranks with the tribes which they 
conquered. Then passing by the lower Danube, they overran 
and settled the north coasts of the Black Sea.t Afterwards 
allured by the rich fields of Dacia, they carried their arms 
through that country with equal success; and from thence 
into Moesia. The relaxed discipline of the Roman armies was 
unable to withstand their fierce valor ; they took by storm the 
city of Philippopolis, and completed their triumph by the de- 
feat and slaughter of the Roman emperor Decius. But after- 
wards, about A. D. 250, they were in turn defeated ; and pur- 
sued beyond the Danube by Aemilianus, the governor of Fo 
nonia and Moesia. 

When in Dacia, the Goths divided themselves into two por- 
tions, and settled at either extremity of that country: those 
dwelling in the west, took the name of Visigothi, Vesegothae, 
West-Goths, and the inhabitants of the eastern part were called 





mati, and Scythians.—The Gothoni of Tacitus, and Kotini of Dio 
were a Gallic race. 

* Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, Vol. II. p. 387. 

+ Jornandes asserts that the Gothic people originally issued from 
Scandinavia, called by the ancients vagina gentium, and describes the 
manner in which they came over. But no reliance is to be placed 
on his account, as it so evidently contradicts all historical testimony 
with regard to the settlement of Germany. 

t These were supposed by the Greeks and Romans to be Scyth- 
ians. More of this hereafter. 


Vou. XII. No. 32. 38 
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Ostro- or Austro-Gothi, East-Goths. There is no real foun- 
dation for the assertion of Cassiodorus, so carefully repeated by 
Jornandes,* that they obtained those denominations from their 
(supposed) original seats in Scandinavia. The work of the 
former historian was produced when the Goths were in power 
in Italy, and for the purpose of flattering the conquerors, while 
that of Jornandes was merely an abridgment of his predeces- 
sor’s labors. 

At the time that the Goths conquered West Dacia, they 
found there the Getae, a Thracian tribe, by many supposed to 
be identical with the Goths. This error has probably arisen 
from the fact that the Getae amalgamated with their conquerors. 
But there is no doubt of the Germanic origin of this nation ; 
taking into consideration the circumstance that Germanic tribes 
were scattered through Seythia,(which will be considered more 
at length hereafter,) it will not add to the difficulties of the 
question when we find that Herodotus and Ovid speak of this 
people as a Scythian nation. But Ovid was evidently describ- 
ing a German people when he spoke of the ‘ flavi Coralli,’ and 
more particularly 


Mixta sit haec (gens) quamvis inter Graiosque Getasque, 
A male pacatis plus trahit ora Getis, 

Vox fera, trux vultus, verissima Martis imago, 
Non coma, non ulla barba resecta manu.{ 


Compare this description with that of ‘Tacitus, and it will be 
seen that the poet and historian had before their eyes the same 
people. It must likewise be borne in mind that Herodotus 
speaks of two races of Scythians ; one with blue eyes, and red 
or light hair; and another, among whom are the Agrippaei 
‘bald from their birth, both males and females, with flat noses 
and large chins.’$ 

The Ostrogoths and Visigoths from the early part of the 
third century remained two distinct nations. When the latter 
people settled in Dacia, Christianity was already established 
there, and that it was embraced by them at an early period 
after their settlement, is known from the fact that the signature 
of Theophilus, the bishop of the West Goths, appears in the 


*c, 17. de Goth. sive Get. Orig. + Epist de Pont. lib. IV. ch. II. 


t Ovid. Trist. lib. V. Eleg. VII. 11. Wiseman’s Lect. p, 98. Note. 


§ Herod. IV. 23. Vide more at length Hippocrates, p. 292. Niebuhr’s 
kleine Schriften, p. 362. 
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records of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325. The christian 
Goths remained in this country, until they were attacked by the 
Huns, a nation from the north of China or Tartary: they were 
consequently induced to request the protection of the emperor 
Valens, which was done through the intervention of their 
bishop Ulphilas. Moesia, (now Servia, and Bulgaria,) was 
assigned them as a residence, and they emigrated into that 
country about A. D. 376. Jornandes gives the following 
description of their situation: ‘Ad pedes enim montis gens 
multa sedit pauper et imbellis, nihil abundans, nisi armento 
diversi generis pecorum et pascuis, silvaque lignorum, patum 
habens tritici, caeterarum specierum est terra faecunda. Vineas 
vero, nec si sunt alibi, certi eorum cognoscent, ex vicinis locis 
sibi vinum negociantes, nam lacte aluntur.*” It seems then that 
their manner of living did not differ from that of the German 
tribes in the time of Tacitus.+ 

But their nomadic character was not destined to endure. 
The influence and example of the other Goths led them on, 
and the long and bloody history of their contests with the 
Roman and Byzantine legions now commenced. Under Alaric, 
in 396, they made an irruption into Greece, conquered the 
Peloponnesus, and their leader became prefect of Illyria and 
king of the West Goths. Early in the fifth century, he led his 
armies into Italy, and twice sacked Rome, and from thence 
marched into Spain, where in 412 was founded a kingdom, 
which, after a space of Sbout three hundred years, during the 
reign of Roderick, was conquered by the Saracens. The 
Visigoths here disappear from history. ‘The Ostrogoths were 
more unfortunate. They were not permitted to enter Moesia 
for protection against the ravages of the Huns, and were there- 
fore overcome by that horde of barbarians. About the middle 
of the fifth century, they liberated themselves, and embraced 
Christianity. After the fall of the Western Empire under 
Odeacer, the emperor Zeno, in the year 489, induced 
Theodoric, the king of the Ostrogoths, to march into Italy ; and 
in 493, the latter became king of Italy, and laid the foundation 
of a new Ostrogothic empire, which included within its limits, 
(besides Italy,) Rhaetia, Vindelicia, Noricum, Dalmatia, 
Pannonia, and Dacia beyond the Danube. Of this immense 
empire, he made Ravenna the capital. The Gothic rule lasted 





* De rebus Get. c. 51. +De Mor. Germ. 5, 15, 23. 
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about sixty years, and was terminated by the victories of 
Belisarius and Narsus. 

It is in the Moeso-Gothic,* that we find the first specimen of 
Germanic literature ; viz. the famous version of the Bible made 
by Ulphilas,t the bishop and primate of the Moeso-Goths. 
The brevity of the notices of Ulphilas, in the works of the 
contemporary historians, Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomenus, 
and Theodoret, leaves us in great uncertainty with regaid to 
his origin, and the prominent events of his life. The account 
given by Philostorgius is exceptionable, from the known partiality 
of that writer’s views. He states that Ulphilas was not a Goth, 
but a Cappadocian by birth; that his kindred and ancestors 
were Christians, and inhabitants of the small town Sadagottina 
in Cappadocia ; and were carried away prisoners by the Goths, 
during their great inroad into Lydia, Bythynia, Phrygia and 
Cappadocia in the year 266, by means of which the christian 
religion was introduced among the conquerors. But on the 
other hand, the German name of Ulphilas (Wolflein,) the great 
reverence in which he was held by the Goths, his translation of 
the Bible into the Gothic language, in addition to the bad 
reputation of Philostorgius as a historian, and the opposition of 
his testimony to that of his contemporaries, are sufficient to 
prove the Gothic origin of Ulphilas. [tis indeed said, that the 
parents of the bishop, if Cappadocian, had become domesticated 
among the Goths, and had so far adopted the language and 
habits of that people, that they might have given their son a 
Gothic name. But there is no evidence to substantiate this 
supposition by proofs; and the charge of Arianism equally 
wants confirmation. 

All that is known certainly with regard to Ulphilas may be 
told in a very few words. From the year 360 to about 380, 
he was bishop of the christian Goths in Dacia, Thrace, and 
Moesia. In the year 359, he attended the synod at Constan- 
tinople. Afterwards, before 376, he was twice sent by his 
people to the emperor Valens, and successfully executed their 
commission to obtain protection against the Huns: and in 


* The Goths ufter their settlkement of Moesia, were called Moeso- 
Goths, 

¢ Variously written ; Urphilas, Urphilus, Gilfulas, Gudillas, Gal- 
filas, Gulfilas, Ulphias, Ulpias, Gulfias, Hulfias, Wulfila, etc, Biisching. 
§ 22, 
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accordance with the permission of the emperor, the Goths, in 
number 200,000 under Fritigern and Ablavius crossed the 
Danube, and settled in Moesia: with them went Ulphilas. 
The time of his death is unknown, but it probably took place in 
379 or 380, as under Theodosius, Theotimus went to Tomis as 
bishop of the Goths. No one before or after his time was so 
useful to the Goths, and they appreciated his worth ; his 
learning and his virtues were so well known that they passed 
into a proverb: Whatever is done by Ulphilas, is well done. 
The two most prominent actions of his life, are the (so-called) 
invention of the Gothic Alphabet, and the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into Moeso-Gothic.* 

The testimonies of the early historians concur in ascribing 
the invention of the Moeso-Gothic Alphabet to Ulpbilas. 
Socrates, who flourished about 440 says Ovigihasé tov Tusdav 
éalononog youupura ég edge Tord exat, Sozomenus witnesses 
mgwt0s dé youupaurwy evgerns avros éyéverot and Philostorgius$ 
gives the same account. But there are many considerations 
which will lead us to modify, if not to entirely set aside their 
relations. 

It will be granted that Ulphilas, in translating the Scriptures 
into his native tongue, designed that they should be extensively 
circulated, and that they should be accessible to all who could 
read. If then he invented the characters in which the transla- 
tion was to be written, who would have read it after it was 
completed ?—particularly if the countrymen of Ulphilas were 
acquainted with other alphabets, and even had one of their own 
ror se as we shall prove. Even supposing that the bishop 
invented it, is it not in the last degree surprising that the 
alphabet (with the exception of two letters only ) should coincide 
in the form of its characters with the alphabets of nations with 
whom his people had intercourse ? 

Had the Germanic nations an alphabet, and were letters in 
use among them ? 

We have the strongest reason to believe that the Runic 
letters were in actual use throughout the whole North of 
Europe from the remotest ages. ‘They originated in the East, 
and were carried into Europe by the Teutonic and Scandina- 


* Zahn’s Ulphilas. Hist. Crit. Einleitung, p. 19—21. 
+ Hist. Eccles. L. IV. c. 33. 
t Hist. Ecel. L. VI. 37. § Hist. Eccl, L. IL. 5. 
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vian tribes. Runic inscriptions have been found in Tartary,* 
which fact will not appear strange when we learn that the 
family of Gothic nations once occupied large tracts of Tartary, 
that some of its branches inhabited Transoxana, and were 
found even as far as the Altai mountains. They were well 
known to the people of Eastern Asia who could not fail to be 
struck by the singularity of their language, their light hair, blue 
eyes, and white complexions ; traits particularly remarkable in 
the midst of men dark-colored, with brown eyes and dark hair, 
who have in the end occupied their place. ‘The distinguished 
orientalist, M. Abel-Remusat, from whose valuable researches 
the above is taken, adds, “ the facts which I have collected on 
these points are so numerous and so positively set forth in the 
Chinese writers, that no doubt can remain.”+ Death prevented 
him from publishing these proofs. 

But the learned geographer, professor Ritter of Berlin, has 
since solved all difficulties, by proving that the Chinese writers 
refer frequently to nomadic races, having blue eyes and red hair, 
and that they relate, that in the second century (B. C. 177) be- 
fore Christ, a portion of one of these tribes, having been driven 
westward by the Hiong-nu, inhabited the shores of Lake Bhal- 
kush, and the river Ili, under the name of U-sun or U-siun ;t 
afterwards, probably during the fourth century, they emigrated 
southward.¢ Five other races are mentioned by the Chinese 
annalists, as having blue eyes and red hair: viz., the Schu-le or 
Khin-scha; the Khute, west of the U-sun; the Ting-ling, 
north of the U-sun, and west of lake Baikal ; the Kian-kuan or 
Hakas, on the Yenesei; and the Alan or Yan-thsai, north of 
the Caspian Sea.|| We regret that our limits forbid us to enter 
more deeply upon this highly interesting subject. 

But to return to the Runic letters. In an ode quoted by 
Bartholin,{ the poet ascribes their invention to Odin: “ The 
letters which the great ancient traced out; which the gods com- 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. ‘Vol. I. p. 312. note. 

+ Recherches sur les Langues Tartares. Prelim. p. xliv. and xlv. 
Wiseman’s Lectures, p. 101. Am. Ed. 

t Called Hieou-siun by the older, and Ou-siun by the later Chinese 
writers. An etymologist might perhaps imagine that he has here 
discovered the original form of the word Suiones. 

§ Ritter’s Erdkunde, Vol. Il. Part 1. p. 194. and 431—7. 

jj Ib. p. 434. § Edda Isl. p. 649. 
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posed; which Odin the sovereign of the gods engraved.” This 
is equivalent to a declaration that they had been so long in use 
that their origin was unknown. ‘The attempt indeed has been 
made to prove that the ancient Germans had no written alpha- 
bet, but the passage in ‘Tacitus* on which the assertion is found- 
ed, is now decided to have been misunderstood. It is at least 
certain that they were extensively in use among the heathen na- 
tionsin the north of Europe. ‘That they were not derived from 
the Roman alphabet, as has been supposed by some, is shown by 
their difference of formation, and by the smaller number (sixteen) 
of the Runic letters, which likewise is a proof of their great an- 
tiquity, and perhaps too, of their eastern origin. Runic staves 
are mentioned by Venantius Fortunatus,a Latin poet of the 
sixth century : 


Barbara fraxineis pingatur Runa tabellis 
Quodque Papyrus agit, virgula plana valet.t 


If then Runic characters were in use, among any of the Ger- 
man tribes, from theirclose connection, and the identity or similar- 
ity of their customs, it may safely be inferred that they were 
known and in use among the Gothis. 

But the Goths were likewise acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin alphabets. After the Gothic settlement of Dacia and 
Moesia, the new inhabitants were in habits of constant and in- 
timate intercourse with the Greeks and Romans. MSS. and 
epistles in both these languages were within the reach of the 
more intelligent. Knowing then that the learned Ulphilas was 
acquainted with the Runic, Greek and Roman alphabets, it 
would be natural to suppose that he would have made use of 
them in the formation of a new alphabet. This would have 
been probable, even if every vestige of the language and alpha- 
bet had been lost. Let us then compare the Moeso-Gothic 
characters with the Runic, Greek, and Latin alphabets, and 
from the points of agreement, and difference, we shall be able 
to decide how far Ulphilas was indebted to them, and what is 
original with himself. 

Ulphilas, then, drew from the Greeks the forms of g (c), 1, 
p,u (y), and x. From the Latin were borrowed u (qu), h, 
g (g and j),d. The forms common to both languages are e, 


* Germ. 19. 
+ Lib. VII. epig. 18. Vid. Wormii Literat. Runic. p. 7. 
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z,k,m,n,o. These conclusions are formed from a careful ex- 
amination of the letters in use among the Greeks and Romans 
from the first to the sixth century.* 

From the Runic was taken the character u. 

The letters common to the Latin, Greek, and Runic are a, 
6; #'s;'t, f. 

He invented , th, and ©, hw, or took them from an old 
Germanic alphabet now lost.t 

The word invention, as used by the Greek historians must 
merely signify an adoption by Ulphilas of other alphabets for 
the written Moeso-Gothic. ‘The Greeks had probably never 
heard of the Gothic alphabet until brought among them by 
Ulphilas. The introducer at once became the inventor. 

These Gothic characters after the fall of the western empire 
were extensively used throughout Europe, but were thrown 
aside soon after the French adopted the sh letters. Ata 
meeting of the synod, held in Lyons in 1091, the Spaniards 
totally abolished their use.¢ 

The voice of history unanimously proclaims Ulphilas to be 
the translator of the Scriptures into his own tongue. One bis- 
torian|| states that the book of Kings, (which then included the 
two books of Samuel,) was omitted because its nature was such 
as to excite the fierce and warlike passions of the Goths. But 
the books of Moses, Joshua, and Judges are open to the same 
objection. And the other historians - are always particular in 
speaking of tus Oelas yoagas, iggag @(Phous, divinas scripturas.{ 
The time occupied in translation has been variously stated, 
many supposing it to have been the work of twenty years, from 
360 to 380. But Socrates intimates,** and the language of the 
version proves, that it was done after the Goths settled in Moe- 
sia. If then the death of Ulphilas took place in 379, as is 
generally believed, the task must have been accomplished be- 


* See Baumlein’s Tables at the end of bis Untersuchungen. 


+ The Greek appears to have been the ground work: eighteen let- 
ters are common to thetwo alphabets. The connection of the Goths 
with the Greeks was more intimate than with the Romans. 


t Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 311. 

§ Priestley’s Lect. on Theory of Languages, etc. p. 41. 

|| Philostorgius. Hist. Eccl. II. 5. 

4 This question is definitely settled by the discoveries of Maio. 
** L. IV. c. 33. 
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tween 376, the year of emigration beyond the Danube, and that 
year. Industrious and learned, a perfect master of his own lan- 
guage, though no grammatical treatises probably existed, he 
found little difficulty in expressing exactly the sense of the 
original. 

It was long a matter of dispute whether the translation was 
made from the Greek or Latin ; but the question is now pretty 
generally decided in favor of the Greek. We shall briefly sum 
* the arguments for the latter belief. 

. The orthography observed. El= /: I before and K= WN. 

2. The etymological care. Ulphilas took the greatest pains 
to render as literally as possible the sense of the Greek, par- 
ticularly in accordance with the etymology. Thus he _trans- 
lates mavtwy ddoxavrwparwy, ALLAIM THAIM ALLBRUNS- 
TIM, Mark 12:33. Examples of this nature are to be met 
with on every page.* 

3. It is to be observed that the order and language of the 
Greek text was most scrupulously followed as far as the Gothic 
idiom would allow. ‘The translator frequently uses the article 
sa, so, thata, to correspond with the Greek article, and places 
it in the same relative position, An instance of this is found in 
Mark 15: 39, 6 dv@ownos obrog vidg Fv @eov, sa manna sa 
sunus was goths. ‘The article is likewise often omitted, where 
it is wanting in the original, as @eou éiue vios, goths im sunus.t 
In many passages the Gothic remains faithful to the Greek, 
when all Latin versions leave it; e. g. of avOgmnoe of nommeves 
is rendered in Gothic by jah thai mans thai hairdjos ;{ not any, 
even of the Codices in Bianchini, have viri pastores.¢ In order 
to show how closely the Gothic follows the Greek, we select at 
random a part of the parable of the sower, and give it below in 
both languages, with a literal Latin translation. 


. 
Greek. F&niPev 6 oneiowy 100 Onéivas Tov Onogoy avrov" xa! 
Gothic. Urranu saiands du _saian fraiwa seinamma. jah 
Latin. — Exiit serens ad serere semini suo. et 
év 1@ oneigecy avrov, 6 wey énsose maga thy dddv' xal 
miththanei saiso. sum  gadraus faur wig. jah 
interim a een concidit ante viam. et 


* Hug’s I Introduct. p. 295. + John 10: 36. 
} Luke 2; 15. § Zahn’s Ulphilas. Introd. p. 30. 
Vor. XIL. No. 32. 39 
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xarénaryon, xual 1 METELVEa TOU OVQUYOU xatigayeY AUTO. xai 
gatrudon warth, jah fuglos himinis fretun  thata. jah 
conculcatum fiebat et aves coeli vorrunt hoc et 
érevov éneoevy éni tiv nétoav’ xai qguév é€noavdn, 
anthar gadraus ana staina jah uskijanata gathaursnoda, 
aliud concidit super lapida_ et enatum exaruit 
Ova 10 py oeytey — dxpada. 

in thizei ni habaida qurammitha. 

propter quod non habuit humorem. 


4. The mistakes made. The translator in Matt. 27: 52, 
read xétuéve for xexeournucvor: in Luke 7: 25, 1g0g7 for tov- 
qn. See also Luke 3: 14. John 16: 6. Matt. 8: 9.* 

5. It is easy to see that the translation was made from a 
MS. of the Constantinopolitan recension, though there seem 
cases in which Ulphilas does not follow Lucian. We have not 
room to bring passages into actual juxta-position, but by turning 
to Hug, p. 296—7, the inquirer cannot fail to satisfy himself. 

The version of Ulphilas was not long allowed to remain 
without corruption. In the MSS. one of the Latin versions is 
sometimes found written side by side with the Gothic ;+ and 
when the texts differed, the Gothic was altered so as to agree 
with the Latin, though perhaps at times merely for the purpose 
of making the line and verses of each to correspond.t When 
not actually brought together collations were made, and mar- 
ginal notes inserted, which were afterwards incorporated into 
the text. Many therefore are the corruptions which exist in 
a text intended as an exact translation of the Lucianian recen- 
sion. And this also accounts for the error into which some 
learned men have fallen in supposing the Gothic version to be 
founded on the Latin. 

There is but one voice among the learned as to the value of 
this translation. It precedes the version of Jerome, and must 
be preferred to that by the critics of the New Testament. it 
adds another to the glorious links of the chain which binds all 
nations together in unity of faith, proving that the doctrines of 
the christian religion were not founded on human wisdom, but 
were established by divine authority. Every new version dis- 
covered adds still greater weight to the integrity and purity of 

* Compare with these passages the Cod. Brixianus. See Hug’s 
Introd. p. 295—6, and Zahn’s Ulphilas, p. 30 for other examples. 


+ Vide Fragments of Epist. to Romans. t Hug Introd. p. 297. 
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the Holy Scriptures, for false readings cannot be found in all 
MSS. But who shall judge between the false and the true ? 

Of this great translation of Ulphilas, only fragments remain. 
The history of the different portions, and of their transmission to 
us is rather curious. 

The first specimen found was the Codex Argenteus, so called 
from its letters of silver. The early history of this MS. is 
wrapped in great obscurity. It was doubtless made in the fifth 
or sixth century when the Goths were in power in Italy, but 
where it was preserved during the next thousand years is not 
known. Fora long time it was in the Abbey of Werden on 
the river Rhur in Westphalia. From thence it was carried to 
Prague, and when Count Kénigsmark took that city in 1648, 
it fell into his hands. ‘The Count sent it as a present to Queen 
Christiana, who deposited itin the Royal Library at Stockholm. 
The MS. did not remain there long, but went out of the 
kingdom with Isaac Voss in 1655. Whether it came into his 
possession honestly, is still uncertain ; many have unhesitatingly 
accused him of appropriating it to himself without leave. But 
the probability is that the Codex was presented to him by the 
queen, who was his patron and friend.* | While in his hands,t 
his uncle Francis Junius, the great northern philologist trans- 
cribed and printed it together with a version in Anglo-Saxon.t 

But the MS. was shortly destined to find its way back into 
Sweden. When Puffendorf (probably Esaias) was travelling 
in Holland in 1662, hearing that it was in the possession of 
Voss, he purchased it for the Count Magnus Gabriel de la 
Gardie, at the price of four hundred rix dollars.¢ The Count 
had it bound in silver, and in 1669 he presented it to the 
library of the university of Upsal, where it now remains. 


* Hug says that the Swedish account of the matter in the 'Transac- 
tions of the Societ. Scient. Upsaliensis is to be preferred. See also 
Askenholz Memoires de la Reine Christine. Tom. I. § 307. 

+ Jacobus Grimm. Hymnorum Veteris Ecclesiae XX V. Interpretatio 
theotisca nunc primum edita. Gottingae, 1830. p. 2. 

t Quatuor D. N. Jesu Christi evangeliorum versiones perantiquae 
duae Gothica scilicet et Anglo-Saxonica, ete. Dordrechti typis et 
sumptibus Junianis, 1665. 

§ Accounts differ with regard to the sum paid. Itis variously 
stated at 500, 600, and 800 rix dollars, and even as high as 2000 
ducats. 
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With it, he sent an exact copy by Derrer (a monk at Werden,) 
which was destroyed by the great fire at Upsal in 1702. 

The MS. is called, as before observed, the Codex Argenteus 
from its letters ; which are beautiful uncial characters of silver 
on purple colored parchment of a quarto form. The following 
account of its present state is given by Hug. “ The initial 
lines of the Gospels and the first line of every section are in 
gold letters. Below, between columns drawn in barbarous 
taste according to neither of the known orders of architecture, 
are inserted the Canons of Eusebius, and at the side are appen- 
ded the numbers referring to them. ‘The Gospels are in the 
following order: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. The letters 
do not appear to have been written with a pen or reed, but to 
have been impressed by means of carved or cast stamps, nearly 
in the same way as book-binders put titles upon the backs of 
books in gold or silver. ‘The perfect uniformity of the letters, 
the indentations which they make in the page, the traces of 
paste sometimes visible between the silver and the parchment— 
render such a supposition credible, whatever may be said to the 
contrary by hasty travellers and superficial observers.”* The 
MSS. at Brescia and Verona which are written in silver, and 
the fragments of Matthew in the Vatican, have no indentations, 
nor any appearance of paste.t 

The second fragment discovered, is called the Codex 
Carolinus, and is a palimpsest. It was detected by Konittel 
Archdeacon of Wolfenbiittel, Duchy of Brunswick, in 1756, 
while examining a MS. of the Orizines of Isidore, written in 
Spain about the ninth century, be found that there was an older 
writing beneath. After great labor and care, he made out 
fragments of the Epistle to the Romans, in the same language 
and character as the Codex at Upsal, with a Latin version old- 
er than Jerome’s by the side of the text. The following frag- 
ments were discovered. Rom. 11: 33, 34, 35, 36; 12: 1—5 
and 17—21 ; 13:1—5; 14:9—26; 15:3—13. They were 
first published by Knittel and afterwards by Ihre, Busching, 
and Zahn.f 


* Hug’s Introd. p. 285. 

+ Ibid. p. 286. See also Horne’s Introd. Vol. IIT. p. 241, and in the 
Bibliographical Appendix, Pt. I. c. 1. Sect. V. § 4. [IL] will be found a 
list of editions. 

t It was called the Codex Carolinus in Lonor of Charles the reigning 
Duke of Brunswick, at the time of the discovery of the MS. 
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The indefatigable Angelo Maio discovered, beneath the 
Homilies of Gregory the Great on Ezekiel,a MS. of the eighth 
century, fragments of all Paul’s Epistles except to the Thessa- 
lonians. A second MS. of the ninth century, containing Jerome’s 
exposition of Isaiah, was found to conceal Gothic relics of the 
same epistles with the same omissions. He afterwards brought 
to light a portion of Matthew, supplying a chasm in the Codex 
Argenteus. These with other Gothic fragments of a calendar, 
of the Old Testament, and a Homily, were published by Maio 
and Count Castiglione in 1819.* 

The other relics of the language are few, and comparatively 
of slight importance, as they contain no new words. We give 
a brief account of them below. 

1. A deed of sale at Naples which was discovered in recent 
times ; it was once preserved in the archives of the Church St. 
Annunciata, but is now in the Royal Library, at Naples. It 
bears no date, but appears to have been written soon after the 
invasion of Italy by the Goths, probably about 551. The 
priests of the Church St. Anastasiat bought some land, and the 
contract is subscribed and attested in both Latin and Gothic. 
These documents are chiefly valuable on account of the certain- 
ty which they add to the genuineness of the Codex Argenteus. 
Of the four Gothic attestations one is given below with a Latin 
translation. 


G. Ik merila bokareis handau meinai ufmelida jah andn(emum) 
L. Ego merila librarius manu mea subscripsiet accepimus 


skilliggans .I. jah faurthis thairh kaytsjon jah mith dia(kona) (ala)- 


solidos 60 et antea_ per cautionemet cum Diakono — 
modaf unsaramma jah mithgahlaibim unsaraim audnemum (skilig)- 
— nostro et comministris nostris accepimus soli- 


gans. RK. wairth thize saiwe. 
dos 120 pretium horum paludum.§ 


2. Deed of sale at Arezzo, written on papyrus ; a contract 
in barbarous Latin between a Deacon Gotlieb and another Dea- 
con Alamud. Among several Latin subscriptions we find but 


* For further p particulars, see Hug’s Introd. p. 286—7. 
+ Aclisie Gotice Sancte Anastasie. 


t There is great uncertainty with regard to the meaning of this 
word. See Zahn’s Gothischen Sprachiiberreste in Neapel und 
Arezzo p. 48—53. 


§ Zahn’s Ulphilas. Introd. p. 76—7. 
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one Gothic. ‘The original document was of the same age with 
the Title Deed at St. Annunciata, but it is no longer extant. 
We copy from Zahn the only Gothic attestation. 


G. Ik guthilub’ dkn* tho frabauhta  boka fram mis 

L. Ego Gottlieb Diakonus haec vendidi librum a_ me 
gaw*aurhta thus dkn* alamoda fidwor unkjana hug*ses kaballarja 

feci tibi Diakone Alamod quatuor uncias fundi caballaria 
jah killiggans *RLG* and*nahm jah ufmelida. 


et solidos 133 accepi et subscripsi.* 


It will be seen that both the documents given above are im- 
perfect. They are both written in a much more negligent and 
careless manner than the Codex Argenteus. 

All else that remains of the Gothic language which has yet 
been discovered is extremely insignificant.t 

Before we come to the consideration of the Gothic language, 
it will be necessary to digress a little from our path, and give 
some account of the Germanic languages, and their mutual con- 
nection. 

The German or Teutonic languages may be divided into two 
great branches: viz., the Scandinavian, which includes the Ice- 
landic, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian languages and their 
various dialects; and the German Proper, subdivided in turn 
into two classes, distinguished, the one by its harshness and ful- 
ness, and the other by its softness and flexibility. The rougher 
and more energetic of these tongues is called the Upper Ger- 
manic (Hoch-Deutsch) because spoken in the upper or moun- 
tainous parts of Germany ; while the other, the Lower Ger- 
manic, (Platt-Deutsch) the more euphonious, receives its name 
from being used in the low or flat parts of the same country. To 
the Upper belong the Gothic, Allemannic and Francic, now 
extinct, with the modern High German and its dialects. From 
the lower came the Anglo-Saxon, the Friesic, the Old Saxon, 
and through them, the English, the Dutch, the Flemish, and 
the present dialects of northern Germany. We have seen that 
the Ulphilanic version received the name of Moeso-Gothic from 


* Zahn’s Ulphilas. Introd. p. 78. 


+ There are also afew Gothic words found in the Visigothic and 
Ostrogothic Laws, and in the Gothic historians. Busbeck’s Letters 
on the Goths in the Crimea likewise contain some Gothic words, and 
the beginning of asong. See Zahn. p. 78—80. 
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the settlement of Moesia by the Goths, and that this was the 
first specimen of ‘Teutonic literature. From the date of this 
work, until the eighth century, nothing can be discovered bear- 
ing the stamp of the High-German. The MSS principally 
contained Slavish translations of the church Latin, formed not 
only on the Latin construction, but following also its inflection. 
The High-German dialects then in use, as we have mentioned, 
were the Allemannic or Suabian, and the Francic. The former 
was written by Kero, Rhabanus Maurus, Notker, etc: the 
latter by Isidore, and others. ‘The Francic seems to occupy an 
intermediate space between the two classes of Germanic lan- 
guages ; but as its spirit rather resembles that of the High-Ger- 
man, it is ranked under its head. It will be seen, then, that 
there are ro relics of the High-German languages for a space of 
three hundred years. 

The most interesting of the Low German dialects, from the 
perfectness of its preservation, its literature, its connection with 
our native tongue, and its relation to the Moeso-Gothic, is the 
Anglo-Saxon. The earliest specimen of this language is found 
in the laws of Ethelbert, king of Kent, written about A. D. 600. 
Some writers however have awarded the palm of priority to the 
Poem of Beowulf, the Traveller’s Song. But in the oldest 
MS. of it which is extant, there are allusions to a period subse- 
quent to the year 600. In its original composition, it was pro- 
bably much older; perhaps about A. D. 450, and a hundred 
years later than the Gothic version. Marshall’s Gospels in 
Anglo-Saxon, was published with the Moeso-Gothic translation, 
by Junius, the northern philologist, who added to the work a glos- 
sary of both languages. His scholar, Hickes, followed in his 
steps, and confounded them together, in which error he was fol- 
lowed by Lye. But the Anglo-Saxon and Moeso-Gothic have 
no nearer relation, than the Greek and Latin, or Hebrew and 
Arabic, and it is surprising that a scholar of the acuteness of 
Junius should have treated of them as sister dialects. It was 
not until Rask published his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, that the 
proper connection between the two languages was understood, 
and the Anglo-Saxon torn from the shackles of the Latin, and 
given its proper place as a Low German dialect. 

Before we come to the immediate consideration of the Moeso- 
Gothic, it may be well to premise that there is not enough re- 
maining of that language to form an accurate grammar or lexi- 
con. ‘The literature too exists in the form of a literal transla- 
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tion, thereby forbidding the true spirit of the language to show 
itself untrammelled. In this respect the Anglo-Saxon is much 
more fortunate. For although a great part of its literature is 
found in translations, poetry, original prose, and paraphrase are 
extant to sufficiently display the more remarkable peculiarities 
of its idiom, as well as its richness and copiousness, 

It has been generally supposed that the Moeso-Gothic was 
the prevalent High-German of the day. But there are strong 
reasons for doubting this. The remarkable difference between 
the Moeso-Gothic, and the oldest relic of the other High-Ger- 
man dialects,—a difference not merely to be accounted for by 
the supposed changes, and abbreviations which any language 
might undergo in the space of three hundred and fifty years— 
proves that the time when the High-German divided itself into 
dialects was far earlier than the days of Ulphilas. A compari- 
son of the Lord’s Prayer in Moeso-Gothic, and Allemannic of 
720, will show the truth of our assertion. 


Gothic. Atta* unsar, thu in himinam. Weihnai namo 

Allemannic. Fatter unseer, thu pist in Himele. = Wihi Namun 
thein. Quimai thiudinassus theins. Wairthai wilja theins, swe in 
deinan; Chweme__ Rihi din ; Werde willo din, so in 
himina, jah ana airthai. Hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan gif uns 
Himile, sosa in Erdu; Proath unseer emezhic kip uns 
himmadaga. Jah aflet uns thatei skulans sijaima, swaswe jah weis 
hiutu ; Oblaz uns sculdi unseero, so wir 
afletam thaim skulam unsaraim. Ja ni briggais uns in fraistubnjai. 
oblazen Skuldikem uns;  Enti ni firletti unsih in Khorunka ; 
Ah lausei uns af thamma ubilin. 
Uzz erlosi unsih fona Ubile.t+ 


On the other hand it is asserted by some, that the Moeso- 
Gothic is a mixture of High and Low German, with some 
foreign, perhaps Thracian words.{ Adelung and his supporters, 
acknowledged when they classed it under the head of High- 
German (Hoch-Deutsch) languages, that it was in many respects 
closely connected with the Low-German (Platt-Deutsch ;) and 
the introduction of all strange words is accounted for by the 

* Fadur is legitimate Gothic. See Castiglione’s Ulphil. Goth. Vers. 
ad Corinth. Sec. p. V1. and 79. 

+ Adelung’s Mithridates, Vol. I]. p. 183 and 194. 

{ Encycl. Americana. Art. German Language. 
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supposed emigrations beyond the Baltic, and by the intercourse 
with the Suiones already there. In which case, as Count 
Castiglione remarks, it would follow that the Suio-Gothic ap- 
proaches nearer to the Moeso-Gothic than any other Teutonic 
language, which does not happen. It was the opinion of 
Fulda, in which the Count concurs, that the Gothic did not ob- 
tain its foreign words from any German race, nor indeed that 
the Gothic belongs to any peculiar German dialect, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to decide to which class of languages it makes 
the nearest approach. And this he thinks may have happened 
in one of two ways. Either the Gothic, as the Latin after- 
wards, became the mother of many cognate languages, and al- 
though many words are lost, the present language is perceptible 
in each by numerous relics; or, on the contrary, the Gothic 
language may have been formed from the juncture of many 
Gothic tribes !* 

There is still another theory opposed to both of the former 
ones, supported by Balbi, and others, who rank the Moeso- 
Gothic among the Scandinavian languages.t But Balbi, and the 
class of comparative philologists to which he belongs, have been 
contented to seek for mere verbal coincidences without taking 
into consideration the grammatical structure of a language. Yet, 
the most unphilosophical observer cannot fail to perceive that if 
the inflection and syntactical arrangement of two languages 
be wholly different, although the roots of their words be the 
same, they can claim no nearer relationship than that of issuing 
from the same stock at some remote age. If indeed the forms 
of words in the Moeso-Gothic place it under the head of the 
Scandinavian languages, (which we very much doubt,) amoment’s 
comparison of the grammatical changes and the structure of sen- 
tences in the Moeso-Gothic, and any Scandinavian dialect will 
convince us that the genius of the one is widely different from 
that of the other. 

What then isthe Moeso-Gothic, and what are its relations to 
the other Teutonic languages ? 

From the unabbreviated form in which the language exists, 
we are inclined to think that it is much older than has been gen- 
erally supposed. Why may it not have stood in the same re- 
lation to the spoken Gothic, as the Sanskrit to the spoken dialects 





* Ulphil. Goth. Vers. ad Cor. II. Ded. p. iv—v. 
+ Atlas Ethnographique. Tab. XIII. 


Vou. XII. No. 32. 40 
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of India? In its grammatical inflections it stands aside from all 
the Germanic languages now known ; it has a dual ; and like the 
Scandinavian languages, a passive voice. ‘The regularity, and 
indeed, the perfection, of its structure entitle it to a much high- 
er regard than the Anglo-Saxon ; and it is absurd to suppose 
that this order and beauty were obtained from a mixture of the 
dialects of all the Gothic tribes. Besides, no philological prin- 
ciples yet discovered can support an opinion thus contravening all 
known facts in the formation of languages. Who could have 
decided from what particular idiom the phrases to be employed 
should be selected ? Ulphilas, certainly, could not have had the 
presumption to invent an alphabet, and then to make a language 
to suit: if he did, he was certainly the most successful of experi- 
menters, and no wonder that his language is a puzzle to phi- 
lologists ! 

The only position, then, with regard to the Moeso-Gothic, 
which seems in any degree tenable, is that of Count Castig- 
lione ; viz. that the Gothic was the parent of the Germanic 
languages. ‘There is no word in the Gothic, which may not 
be found in some of the Teutonic, that is, Germanic and Scan- 
dinavian languages. It bears, too, evident marks of having flour- 
ished previous to the time when the Low and High German di- 
alects arose—tlie peculiarities of enunciation, which distinguish 
these classes, are not observable—or at least they did not find 
their way into the Gothic writings, and not until the exact epoch 
is known when the Gothic was exclusively used throughout the 
North of Europe, can any calculation be made of the antiqui- 
ty of these dialects. 

But there can be no uncertainty with regard to the value of 
the Moeso-Gothic language as preserved in the code of Ulphilas. 
In the precision, multiplicity, and freedom of form both of con- 
jugation and declension, it equals if it does not surpass the 
Greek: it bears an equal impress of antiquity,—its changes are 
equally regular—its facility of compounding is equally wonder- 
ful, having a formative power almost unappreciable except by a 
German scholar. ‘The copiousness and richness of its vocabu- 
lary, with its remarkable capability for expressing nice shades 
of meaning, peculiarly adapted it to the purposes of translation. 
But we labor under a great disadvantage in possessing the 
Gothic only in the form of a translation, as it is impossible to 
judge so fully of the whole force of the language as an original 
composition would have placed it in our power. Ina transla- 
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tion, violence is done both to the original and the language into 
which the translation is made. ‘The multiplicity of synonymes, 
the taste and consistency of metaphor, and the varieties in the 
forms of phraseology, traits particularly showing the genius of 
a language, and always manifest in every original production, 
cannot be brought forward in the language into which the trans- 
lation is made. Yet all this does not deteriorate from the worth 
of the Moeso-Gothic as a philosophic language. One of the 
most valuable links in the chain of Indo-Germanic languages, 
it develops important principles, and its value for grammatical 
reference cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Very little has as yet been done towards the cultivation of 
this interesting language, and, indeed, many educated men are 
not aware of its existence in a separate form. In the general 
awakening which seems to be taking place throughout our land 
with regard to the northern languages, we hope that the Moeso- 
Gothic will receive its due share of attention. While the An- 
glo-Saxon, the mother of our own native tongue is cultivated, 
may her elder sister not be neglected ! 
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InquIRY RESPECTING THE OriginaL Laneuace or Mar- 
THEW’s GospEL, AND THE GENUINENESS OF THE FIRST 
Two CHAPTERS OF THE SAME; WITH PARTICULAR REFER- 
eNcE TO Mr. Norton’s View OF THESE SUBJECTS AS EX- 

HIBITED IN HIS T'REATISE ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE 

GosPELs. 









By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. Theol. Sem. Andover. 







§ 7. Introductory Remarks. 


In the preceding number of this Miscellany I have examined 
at length the position, that the Gospel of Matthew was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, and that our present canonical Mat- 
thew is only a Greek translation of the original. It is possible, 
indeed, that this position is true ; but the sum of the evidence 
before us, when thoroughly examined, seems to render it highly 


improbable. 
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Mr. Norton, who rejects the first two chapters of our canoni- 
cal Matthew because he deems them to be an interpolation, has 
prepared the way for the introduction of this opinion, by main- 
taining that the Original Gospel of Matthew was in Hebrew. 
He had his reasons for so doing. The state of the testimony 
before us, in regard to the two chapters in question, is such as 
makes the case desperate for those who impugn their genuine- 
ness, if the Greek Matthew is to be relied on as the source of 
evidence. ‘This we shall see in the sequel. Consequently, if 
there be any room for suspicion as to the Genuineness of Mat- 
thew I. IL., it must be sought for in the Hebrew editions of this 
Gospel. Now as the church has never heard any thing of 
these since about the beginning of the fifth century, excepting 
a few fragments that some of the fathers have preserved, 
conjecture has room apparently for a wide range ; and at any 
rate it is freed from the danger of being overthrown by positive 
evidence drawn from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
It is not until we come down to the times of Epiphanius, near 
the close of the fourth century, that we can find more than 
some four or five extracts from the Jewish Gospel, which 
enable us to form any decisive judgment as to its internal state 
or condition. 

Mr. Norton uses very freely the liberty which this state of 
things seems to afford him. He tells us (p. liii.), that Matthew 
I. Il. was at first a separate composition—an Evangelium In- 
Sfantiae published by some curious inquirer into the early history 
of the Saviour; and that this, from its seemingly obvious 
congruity with the history of Jesus’s public life as given us by 
Matthew, i. e. from its supplementary nature, was first written 
separately on the same Ms. with the Gospel, and finally in- 
corporated with it. In that state the Greek translator found his 
Ms. or Mss. to be, and he rendered the whole into the Greek 
language, as belonging to one and the same author. 

But what are the facts on which this very important deduc- 
tion or proposition is built? Mr. Norton lias not told us what 
they are; at least he has given us no external evidence what- 
ever of a historical nature. No voice of antiquity is raised in 
favour of such an opinion. No hint of this kind any where 
appears. The two chapters under examination were indeed 
omitted, as Epiphanius avers, in the Gospel of the Ebionites. 
But instead of an intimation that there was any good reason for 
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omitting them, this father expressly calls such Gospel of theirs 
vevodevuevor xai nxowtnoraouévoy, adulterated and curtailed. 

Internal grounds of suspicion, however, are to be found in 
the chapters aforesaid, according to the views of Mr. Norton. 
It is on these, and on these only, that he builds his opinion. 
These, therefore, claim our attention; and in the sequel they 
must be examined. But before we come to this part of our 
task, it will be important to show the reader what the actual 
state of evidence is, in regard to the chapters before us. This 
I shall now endeavour to do. 


§ 8. Positive evidence establishing the genuineness of 


Matthew 1. II. 
(1) All Ms. copies of Matthew the world over, and all the 


ancient Versions without an exception, contain the first two 
chapters of Matthew, and exhibit them as part of his Gospel. 

he only exception to this remark is, that some two or three 
Mss. are defective, i. e. have perished, at the beginning of 
Matthew’s Gospel. Thus the Codex Bezae or Cantab. wants 
the first twenty verses in Matthew, and Cod. Eschenbach. at 
Niirnberg has a like defect. Both unquestionably exhibited the 
genealogy in their original state. 

The time was, in the days of Griesbach, when it was given 
out that the Codex Ebner. (Cod. 105 apud Wetstenium) did 
not contain the genealogy in Matthew. But this was a mis- 
take ; which was rectified by Gabler in his Journal fur Theol. 
Lit., 1801, part. 6. Schoenleben, who published a minute 
account of this Ms., gave occasion to this report by saying in 
his Exposé: ‘ Primum caput A his verbis incipit, 100 dé “/yoow 
yevendevros. It is true, indeed, that xegadaor A., i. e. Chap. 
I., does so begin. But there is another truth respecting matters 
of this kind, which shows that there is not a particle of weight 
in the testimony derived from this, in favor of the omission of 
the two first chapters of Matthew, but the contrary. “ All the 
books of the New Testament,” says Griesbach (Comm. Crit. 
II. p. 49), “ omit the numbering of the first paragraph in any 
book.... Thus, in all the Codices of Matthew which are 
furnished with zizdoe [i. e. titles, short contents], xepadacoy A, 
or chap. I., begins with Matthew 2: 1, and is entitled neg? raw 
Maywv.” So in Mark the first xega@Aacov begins with Mark 1: 
29; in Luke with 2: 1; in John with 2: 1; in the Epistle to 
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the Romans with 1: 18; and so of the rest. A matter of fact 
plain enough, indeed, but one which, if it had been earlier 
noticed, would have saved some critics not a little of empty 
declamation. 

John Williams, who in 1789 published a second edition of 
his Free Inquiry into the Authenticity of the first and second 
Chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, boldly avers that some of the 
old Latin Codices omit these chapters. It turns out, on investi- 
gation, to be nothing more than that some Codices place the 
genealogy by itself, as a kind of preface to the whole work. 
Thus the Codex Harleiianus, written perhaps in the seventh 
century, at the end of Matt. 1: 17, contains the following words 
inserted by the copyist: Genealogia hucusque. ‘Then, asa 
heading to the sequel, he adds: Incipit Evangelium secundum 
Matthaeum. Doubtless these notices were taken into the body 
of the work, from the margin of some older copy. They are 
evidently notes which are essentially marginal in their very 
nature. 

A few other Latin Codices, mostly written in Ireland during 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries, in like manner arrange the 
genealogy in the way of a proem, after which they introduce 
titular matter before verse 18th of Matt. I., which commences 
the regular narration. But all this shows nothing more than 
the hand of some critical redactor, who wished the reader to 
make a distinction between a genealogical table of names, and 
what might be appropriately named the Gospel or History 
of Jesus. 

Other Latin Codices older and better, all the Syriac, Coptic, 
and other versions, in all their copies, and finally all the Greek 
copies without any variation, exhibit the chapters in question. 

So far then as it respects any evidence actually in being, 
either from Mss. or Versions, there is not one copy of either 
upon the face of the whole earth, which is known to be want- 
ing as to Matthew I. II. 

The case then is absolutely desperate, on critical ground. 
We may conjecture what we please, 1 admit; but conjecture 
can never stand in the place of plain and palpable facts, when 
the discussion turns upon a point of lower criticism. ‘To 
the Mss., and to the Versions—is the answer always to be made 
to every inquiry of this nature. Conjecture is allowable only 
where these fail us. 

We might stop here, then, and consider the discussion as at 
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anend. We might lawfully doso. But, as Jerome sometimes 
says, in a dispute, that he will do this or that ex abundanti, in 
order that nothing may be omitted which the nature of the case 
will enable him to bring forward ; so, in the present case, I will 
adduce other evidence to confirm more completely what is al- 
ready substantially proved. 

(2) The two first chapters of Matthew have always belong- 
ed to his Greek Gospel, (and no other genuine Gospel, as we 
have seen, can be rendered probable), ever since it came into 
circulation. 

I will not occupy the time of the reader in making quotations 
to prove this, from Jerome, Augustine, Epiphanius, Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, nor even Irenaeus and Tertullian. No 
one who has any candour and any tolerable acquaintance with 
these writers, and with others who were their contemporaries, 
will venture to deny or even to doubt, that they have quoted 
and often quoted the two first chapters of Matthew asa part of 
his Gospel. 

I advance at once, therefore, to Justin Martyr, who brings us 
close upon the confines of the apostolic age. 

Mr. Histon has laboured, and very much to the purpose, to 
show that Justin quoted our canonical Gospels. I aver, that 
he has quoted Matthew 1. II., in such a way as to make it cer- 
tain, that the Gospel of Matthew in his hands was the same 
with that which we now have. My proof of this is an exhibi- 
tion of his quotations ; which are arranged as found in Credner’s 
Beitrige, p. 151 seq. 


Dial. c. Tryph. 100. p. 195. | Matt. 1: 1—17. 


T'vovtes abtoy [roy Xguotor] MOWTOTOKOY uey tov BiBhos yevtorws *Inoot 
Seow, xai 790. nmavT@Y TOY HILT METOY, nai Tay Xguotov, viod Aavid, 
MATQLAQZOY vioy, ened] Sia tig amo yé-. viod AGgaay. 
yous w@ vt av nmagdévov cugrotoinSeis. —_ A Seaau fyevvnce tov 
— — vier ouy avd gormou éavtoy theyev, itor Ioaux* "Iouax dé — 
ano Tis YEvvyjoews TH ¢ Jia na @ dévovu, — *Taxo8 0g eyévenas 
phe ¥, ws eqn, ano tov Aa fis, nor “Taxa, tov “Iwong, tov oy 
"Towix, mui “ABoawu yévous ° ij Jue to sivas Soa Magiac, &€ iis 
avToY Tov "ABoacu TLOTEQH mod TovTwy TOY x0 éyerwn On” Ingots. 
tTQLF uneven, éé& oy HUTA EL 7) Magia 
TO VEVOS. Kai yee MatTEQas tay yevvopevoy tTaic Fv- 
YeTQaoLY AYTGY TéxvywY tois THY SHhet@y yEeryytO- 
eas émiotaueta. 
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Dial. c. Tr. 43. p. 139. 


— — sig tov, Sia tij¢ aNd Tov yévous Tou ‘ABgacu, xr puais *Towda, 
xai AaBid nag déivov, yeryndivta viov tov Seov Xgustoy. Comp. 
Ib. 45. p. 141. 


Dial. c. Tr. 120. p. 212 seq. 


Atyes (6 D205) 1] *Toadx (Genes. 22: 18) xai evhoyn Dyjaorran éy 16 
onéguati wou mavta To Edyn Tis vis. ta 08 * Torxes * (Genes. 28: 14) 
nat eva jivovtar éy coi macau ai guiai Tis Vis, xal ev TH onequari 
ou" ovuxstt tovto 16 “Heat, ovdé ta “Poupsin eye, ovdé ith ti, aah 
éxeivoig € wv tueddev soso Fas xaTa THY oixovouiay, vy Oia t is 
nagdéivow Magias, 6 Xgratos. Eiys xai thy evhoyiay *Tovda 
(Genes. 49: 10) xaraua Fors, ous av, 0 Aye ° megiverau vag TO onégua 
#& "Tax, xai dia lovda, xai Pagés,xai "Tecoai, xai 


AaBid xartégzerar. 


Apol. I. 33. p. 64. 
(Comp. Dial. 66, 163. 63, 160. 85, 
181. Apol. I. 68, 82. etc.) 


‘Ne avtolete: Sia nagdivou ey Tex- 
Syoopevos dua rou *Hadiiov (7: 14) 
mooeprtevdy, axovoats, “EléySny 
8é ovtws * 

“[Sov, 4 magdéives éy yactei Fes, 
xab teeta viov* xai ggovow éni 
1 Ovopats aitod, ued? yaw o 
Sev. 


Apol. I. 33. p. 64. 


Kai xadéceig 10 Ovoua avtov *In- 
~ > ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
covy* autos yag suo tov ilaoy 
> ~ > J - = _ 
@vTOU AO TaY auaguar ater. 


Apol. 1. 34. p. 65. 


“Onxov b8 xai THs vis yevva Fos 
tusdiey, ais mQOELREY Fregos MeO TIS 
© Mizuias, axovoate, Eqn 58 outa ° 
(5: 2) Kai ov By Sheéu, vi ‘Iovda, 
ovdaucs éhayiorn si éy Tos nye uo- 
ow Toda’ é& cot yag tehevorrae 
HYOUMEVOS, OOS Moaves tov Aaov 


pov. 


Matt. I. If. 


Matth. 1: 22. iva miqjgm@d yj To en- 
Sév ix0 tov xugiov dia t0v mgogr- 
tov déyovtos* 


*[Sov, 4 magdévos éy yaotgi Fe, 
wat tetas viov, xai xakécover 10 
Ovoue avtod Eupavouna: 0 tot [ue- 
Segunvevouevor), ueF ruav 6 Fos. 


Matt. 1: 21. 


| 
| 


’ ‘ La > “a? 
Kai xakéoeis to ovoua aitov In- 
- > , ,s ’ , ‘ 
govrv’ autos yug owos tov iaoy 
~~ > ‘ ~ > -~ 
aUTOD AO UMAQTIOY avToY. 


Matth. 2: 5, 6. 


| Ovrw yag yéyoanta dia tol’ m90- 

grtou" Kai ov Br Piseu, vi ‘Tot da, 

ov tdauod éhayiotn ti éy toic ij ytHo- 

au *Tovda~ éx cov yag éSehevoetae 

(youpevos, bons momaves tov haov 
| wow, tov lean. 
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“Apa To vevynFijivar autoy, 
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Matt. 2: 1—13. 
2:1. Tov dé *Iyaot yeronévros ev 


payor «70 ‘Ag daBi ag magaye-| 2 By Fhseu 176 “Tovdaias, ov, payou 


vOMEVOL MpOTERLYT TAY aitd, mgOote- 
gov cadovtes QOS “Howdny, 
tow éy Th YI iuaw tore Baorkev- 
ovtTa. — Oittos 6 Baordevs “‘Howdys, 


poder mage Taw mea Sutégow tov 
envy Savero mag avta@y, mov 6 Xge- 


Aaov tua, tote ehPovtow gOS au- 

toy tov ano AggaBias Haye 
nut eimovton * ér aaTégos tov éy 
t @ oveare Pavertoc tyroxivat, | 
or Baoiksic yeyeventar &y Tj 1oge 
cua, xal yAPouev Noooxuyngas uU- 
TOY. [Comp. Dial. c. Tr. 106. p. 
201. "Avateihavtos ov wal ey 
ovgarg Gua to yevendi- 
vat @uTOY &@ TTEGOS, eis ye- 
yoantas éy toig arouvnuover paoww 
TOY anootohow avtoi, 0 i ano 
"A g bd6aBias bayou éx ToUTOU ém— 
yvovtes, mageyévorto nal mQocEKv- 

ynoay avTo.} xa éy By dhseu To 
mgeaivtéguy cinovtow, ot yéyoun- 
tar év TH TQOPHTY ovtws * (Micah 
5: 2.) “Kai ob By Ghsip vi *Totda, 
ovdapsis élaziorn ei éy tols nye uo- 


ow "Tovdu* éx cot yug eSehevoerar 


nyovpevos, ooris MOimcever Tov haoy 

v.” Tow ano ‘AggaBias oiy 

yoyo ehSovtew eis Brytheiu, xai 
MeooxvynTaytoy 10 madiov, xat 
TpOTEVEyAaYTOY avrg Saga, zovoor 
xai LiSavov xai ouvoavoy * éneed)) 
xata a moxahuyty, utta 10 
Moooxuy7} Tat tov maida éy Bytisiu 
éxehevodnoay M0) émavehdeiv 7906 
tov ‘Howdny* xui ‘Toon dé, 0 THY, 
Magiuy HEUYNTTELUEY OS, Bovin- x 
tes MQOTEQOY éxSakety TY 
wynotiy avt@ Magiay, vo- 
pifey éyxupovtiy aithy ano cuvov- 
alas avdgos, tour totiw and m0g- 
velac, 8¢ Ooduatog xexthevoro 

* éxBadseiv my jeodinn auto, 


Vor. XII. No. 32. 


and avatohav mageyévorto. — 2 
3. “Axotaag 58 “Howdng 6 Bucikeis 
eragay In. 

2: 4. Kai ouvayuyey may ras Toi¢ 
mgxegtic xa Voeupareis Tou Aaoi, 


otos yevvizra. 
(2:1, 2 payor — déyovteg’ mov 
got & texPelg Baorkeis tay * Tov- 
‘Oaiwv ; eidousy yag avtod tov ac- 


téga év uvatods, xat HiPousy NQ0T- 


xUVTTOL ALTO. 


2: 5. Oi dé (agzuegeis xai 7eaupa- 
t8is) sitov avrg * "Ey By Phew 176 
‘Tovdaias * ovTe vue yeyountat dua 
tov ngogyt0ov’ Kai atv ByGi.x. t.2. 


2: HI, 12. Kai eh ovrec (of payor) 
eis Tv oixiav, sidov tO naudiov pe 
Ta Magias THS uNTOOS abrou ° nat 
mecortes mposExtynouY aire * xat 
avoiartes tous Sysavgous aire 
MOTT vey KEY avr Jaga, zovo0y, xat 
diBavoy, xai ouvovay. Kai xonpa- 
tuo Sévtss xar ovag, un dvoxauyar 
mos “Heaidyy, oe ahdys odou ave- 
yoornvay tic thy yoour attay.— 
Matt. 1: 18 seq. Mrnotevd cians yag 
we uNTQdS avTOU Magias ™@ “To- 
ong, (xoiv 7 ourehdeiy avrovs] ev- 
ged ty yaorgl tyovea ex mvetua- 
Tos ayiov. ‘Loony dé 6 aig av- 
tis, Oixavos Gv xai wy Fela 


41 
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simovt0s aut@ tov pavivtos ayye— autyy magaudsiymatioas, 
dou, ¢ OTe &x ave vu aT OS ay tou, Bovky In ha doc dnohvout avtijy. 
O tyes xata yaotoos éotey. | Tavto dé avtob évIuundévtoc, ior, 

| ayyehog xvgiou ear ova ear), 


avrg Léyo * Twang, vios Aafid, 
#3) Go8n Ic maguheSsiv Maguay 
| Hy yuvaixe gov" 10 yao éy ati 
_yerrn dev éx myetpatog éotiy & uy lov. 
Matt. 1: 24. Aisyeg eis di 0 ‘To- 


ong uno tov umvou énoinger, we 


Don Fei ovy, ovx éxBéBlynxey ngocsrate att 0 ayythos xugion, 


autyy. 
Dial. c. Tr. 78. p. 175. 


Kai arog (6 Ion) Gua ti, Ma- 
gia wehevetort eSed Feiv &ic Aiyumtoy, 
xal elvat éxti ina to madi, ayers 
ay avrois mahey cnoxadupd ij éna- 
ved Sei sig tv’ lovdaiay. 


Dial. c. Tr. 78. p. 175. 


Kai 6 “Heads fue énaveh Povtmy 
71906 abroy THY amo ‘AggaBras 
payor, os jSimoey GuTOUs mojo, 
Glke xata tu xelevo Fevt avrois 
oe chang Odou tis my qoigay au- 
Tay dnallayévtay, xai Tou “Tea . 
a ba a Magi¢ xai TH nadie, wig 


xar ators dmoxexidunto, 754 éSed-. 


Sovtow big Aiyuntoy, ov yivwoxwy 
tov maida, 0 ov ehyphvSeoay mQOTKU- 

vious oF payor, Maytag umlas 
tovs maidag, tois évy ByPisiu, 
éxélevoey avaugedijvar* xai toito 
exengogytetto pedhey yivea Fou Ova 
Tegeuion, eit0vt0¢ dé aitot 100 
ayiou sevevatos ovtwg* (31: 15.) 
a Dom, & “Pai nxota dn, xhavd 
Mog xai aduguoc mohuc * “Paxi i 
xhaiovon ta téxve atic, xal ovx 
eds nagaxdn Pyrat, Ore otx siaiy.” 


xai magéhafe ty yvraixa uitor. 
Matt. 2: 13. 


loi, uiyyehog xugiov paiveta 
xat bvag TH “Tenor, hiya’ éyeo- 
Beis naguhafe 1 madiov xui thy 
pntéga avitou, xal psiye sig Aiyun- 
tov, xat ids éxet, Ewes av sinm coi. 


Matt. 2: 16—18, 


ont. , ‘ « 
Tots Howdyg wy, ore everaiydy 
c ‘ ~ ’ > , ’ 
Uo tay poyow, eFuuwdn diav’ 
> 2 ae , ‘ 

xai unootsidacs aveths mavtas Tove 

e ‘ > ’ tie ® ~ 
naidas tous év Bydheiu xui éy nar 

~ < > ~ > ‘ ~ ‘ 
101 oglorc UTI}, HT Sisrois xii 
XUTOITEQO), xutd tov Zoovor, oy ixgi- 
‘Boor napa Tay maywr. 


Tore éxhyguidy to dydév Sia “Teg 
uiov Tow QOH TOV, héyortos * gor 
yy ey Paw nxova dn, Forvos xui 
xhuvd wos xui aduguos mohug * “Pu- 
znd xhaiovea tu téxva avrijg, xui 
oix Ihe nuguxdydivas, om ovx 
sioiv. 


Dial. c. Tr. 88. p. 185. 


Magtiguoy dé xat ToiTO tot imiy, 0 Eepny mo0¢ Tuas yeyovevat ino THY 
‘AggaBiags Mayor, oitevec “mo to yevynFanvur to macoe- 


ov, thPovies avooextvysury utro. 
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Dial. c. Tr. 102. p. 196. 


“Apa yu t® yevendijvas autoy éy By Pheu, ws MQosGHY, TH- 
ga Tov ano A GgaBius payor padon “Howdyg 0 Bacidevs ta xor 
wutoy, éneSovhevoey avehtivy autoy* xai KOT ty tov Seow xéhevow * Iw- 
on duSow avtov Gua 1H Magia anjddev tig Aiyvatoy. 


Dial. c. Tr. 103. p. 198. | Matt. 2: 19—23. 


— xaxei (¢v Aiyintw) joy aneh- Telsvtjcartos 5é tov “Headov, idou, 
Sovtes azous ay ansdavey 0 anox— dyyehog xugiou xat Cvag paiverar 
telvag ta év By Fhsiw nawia ‘Heo- 1 Iwan év Aiyiaty, héyow’ &é- 
dns, nai *“Agyéhaos auto SusdéSar0 * 7egdels nagahase 10 madiov xa 
xa ouros érehstta | agi tov Xguotoy ayy pntéga autou, xai mo evou 8g 
ay oixovouiay, Thy xaTH TO ovdn- viv “Togani: tedvyxaat yu ob on- 
po Tov matgos yeyerquévny im av- robvtes viv wuyny tov maidiov. ‘O 
tov, éxi tg ctavgwSivar edeiv. dé évegdeis nugehaBe 0 maudiov 

xal my pytéga avtou, nar Hadev sels 
viv Tagan. “‘Axotoas dé, 6 ow ‘Agzéhaog Basse st én 17g" Iovdaiag av- 
tu “Headov 1 tou MATOS aitou, £0 In éxsi anehteiv * xonuatia Seis dé 
xot ovag, aveyoonoey tic ta wéon tis udidalas. Kai dhdwv natoxnow 
sig MOMY Aeyousrny Nalagér. 

If there can be any doubt in the mind of any reader who is 
able to make and does carefully make the comparison of Mat- 
thew with Justin, whether the latter has cited the Evangelist 
in the cases here exhibited, it would seem to me truly strange. 
But that the matter may be made clearer still, let it be noted, 
that in the citations from the Old Testament, where Matthew 
differs both from the Septuagint and from the Hebrew, having 
probably made his own free translation, Justin has followed the 
Evangelist. E. g. in Matt. 1: 23, cited from Is. 7: 14, the 
Sept. ‘has é yuorgl Ajwerat, but Matthew, and after him Justin, 
use the phrase év yaorgi é&e. The Hebrew has NIP} and 
sue shall call ; the Sept. xadeoecg, rHou shalt call ; Ses Mat- 
thew has xadéoover, THEY shall call. dustin says égoveey, using 
the third person plural (although of another synonymous verb), 
just as Matthew had done. 

Observe again, in the quotation, Matt. 2:5, 6, where the 
Evangelist agrees neither with the Septuagint nor with the 
Hebrew, Justin follows him verbatim throughout. The Septua- 
gint runs thus: “'Thou Bethlehem, house of Ephratah, art very 
small to be among the thousands of Judah ; from thee shall go 
forth for me [one] who shall be a ruler of Israel.” The He- 
brew runs thus: “ And thou Bethlehem Ephratah art small to 
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be among the thousands of Judah ; from thee shall go forth for 
me [one] who shall rule in Israel.” 

In Matthew 2: 18, where a quotation is made from Jer. 31: 
15, it will be seen by comparison that Justin’s quotation is 
verbatim, with the exception that @egyvog is omitted, which has 
probably fallen from Justin’s text. But the Septuagint has 
here gavy év “Paug axovodn Yorjvov, xai xiavduov, xai 
‘odvomon, “Pazyd anoxdacouten ovx Oehe navouoIae ent rois 
vioig avrg, Ore ove ei6i° which is a mode of construction quite 
different from that in Matthew. The Hebrew original runs 
thus: “ A voice in Ramah was heard, wailing, bitter lamenta- 
tion ; Rachel, weeping for her children, refuses to be comforted 
respecting her children, because they are not.” 

Such a harmony of Justin with these minutiae of the two 
first chapters of Matthew, and in respect to passages from the 
Old Testament, where the Septuagint Version afforded the 
gveatest facility for the Greek quotation and yet is not adopted, 
prove beyond all reasonable controversy, not only that Justin 
has quoted the Gospel of Matthew, but quoted our canonical 
Greek Gospel ; and not this only as to some of the leading 
parts of it, but the peculiarities of chapters I. II. even in their 
nicest shades, are preserved by Justin. Indeed Mr. Norton 
himself feels compelled to concede, that our Greek Matthew, 
even in chapters I. II. is quoted by Justin; see p. 228 of his 
work. If any reader has doubted of this, the view given him 
above must, as I think, remove all those doubts. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, too, that nearly every im- 
portant thing which is related in the first two chapters of 
Matthew, is referred to or actually quoted by Justin ; so that 
we have not merely some general and indistinct evidence, but 
testimony minute and circumstantial ; and consequently there is 
no room for reasonable doubt or hesitation as to Justin’s having 
before him our canonical Matthew. 

I might add other testimony of a similar nature, which is very 
little later than that of Justin. Celsus, the celebrated heathen 

hilosopher and bitter enemy of Christians, flourished about 150. 
He wrote a learned and powerful work against Christianity, 
which Origen afterwards answered in his famous treatise Contra 
Celsum. In that Treatise, Origen has quoted largely from 
Celsus ; and among other quotations, he has given us several 

assages which shew with entire certainty that our canonical 
Matthew was in the hands of Celsus, and was read by him as 
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the Christian account of the life and actions of Jesus. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the copy which Celsus read, 
contained Matthew 1. II.; for the quotations from him by 
Origen make this plain. Let me presenta few of them to the 
reader, for his entire satisfaction in this matter. 

Orig. cont. Cels. Il. 32, “ Nimis insolenter ait [Celsus] 
10Us yeveuhoyourrag Tov "/noovv eno tod nowrov guvrog [sc. 
Adamo, Luke HII], xaé rw év “Jovdaiorg Paotkéav.” [Matt. 1.] 

Ib. 1. 66, Celsus is represented as thus addressing Jesus : 
ti OE vymov ére éyony ig Aiyuntov éxxomileo Pac ; p+. ayyehos 
pev nev e oveavor, “xEhEvory GOt KUL TOIS OlnELOLS Ouvyswv’ comp. 
Matt. 2: 13. Again: “ Deus dvo 7d Ova o& ayyéhoug miserat ;’ 
comp. Matt. 1: "Q0. 2: 12. 

In V. 58 ib. Origen testifies that Celsus had mentioned 
10 mégi TIS Magias xVOVONS elydud evan 1906 tov Joong ayyehov 
[Matt. 1: 20], xa nahev, Unég TOU tO Boégos yevyndév xai 
éntBovhevd uevor dapncoartas quystv ets Atyuntrov [Matt. 2: 13]. 

In 1. 34 of the same work, Origen says that Celsus had 
mentioned many things in the Gospel of Matthew; e. g. 
rov avatélhavta aoréoa éni 1H yevtoee tov * /noou, [Matt. "9: ; 

In 1. 58 Origen says of Celsus : Xaddaiovs, gnoiv, ino 10U 
dehey Pat xevndevias éni 17 _yeveoee avrou Pinko bra, mOOOKU- 
vy GuvrEs aUIOY, Ett vajncov, os Gedv [Matt. 2: 11], xed “Howdy 7 
rergaoyy ToUro dednhoxétvac [Matt. 2: 3], tovde némwavta anox- 
téivad rovg év TH avI@ ZoOvm yeyevynuevous [ Matt. 2: 16.] 

More might ‘be added; but these references to Matthew I. 
II. are so plain and indisputable that not a shadow of doubt can 
remain, that Celsus, about the middle of the second century, 
repeatedly quoted the first two chapters of Matthew as con- 
fessedly and avowedly a part of Gospel History. 

Nor is there a quotation taken from the Gospel in ques- 
tion, among all the ancient fathers, from the apostolic ones 
downwards, the authority of which is plainly and simply avowed 
or implied, which does not come from our canonical Matthew. 
The use of any other Gospel in the church catholic is out of 
question. At all events, the earliest information we have, 
gives us no reason to believe that any other was ever used by 
the church at large. 

The same evidence, moreover, which we have of the ex- 
istence of a Greek Matthew, and of its being used by the early 
churches, we also have of the first two chapters of the same, as 
constituting a component part of the Greek Matthew. 
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Our positive external evidence, then, is as complete of the 
early existence and authenticity of this part of Matthew, as it is 
of the rest of his Gospel, or of any other Gospel which is con- 
tained in our Canon. 

One circumstance more, however, should be here added ; 
not because our proof actually needs any aid from it, but in or- 
der to shew how much testimony may easily be combined to 
establish the point which I am labouring to establish. 

The Peshito or old Syriac Version of the New Testament, 
has already been mentioned, in my dissertation on the original 
language of Matthew’s Gospel, published in the preceding num- 
ber of this Miscellany. We have seen that this Version was 
in all probability made within the first half of the second cen- 
tury ; and therefore that it was made about the time when Jus- 
tin Martyr and Celsus wrote the works from which I have made 
so many quotations in the preceding pages. We have also seen, 
that Matthew I. II. is not only translated into the Syriac, but 
that the translator must have had the same text, verbatim and 
literatim, which now stands in our canonical Greek Matthew. 
Every xu, dé, ov, or other particle, is scrupulously rendered ; 
and the passage which gives offence to such critics as Kuinoel— 
“which being interpreted is God with us’—stands in the 
Peshito, exactly in accordance with our present canonical 
Matthew. 

Let us look now at the nature of the case before us. Here, 
in the very next generation, or nearly so, after the apostolic age, 
is a writer (Justin Martyr) in the midst of Ebionites and Naza- 
renes, living at Flavia Neapolis in Samaria, and appealing to 
and citing our canonical Greek Matthew ; and not only this, but 
particularly Matthew [. Il. About the same period a heathen 
philosopher, probably an Epicuraean, a strenuous and con- 
temptuous enemy of Christianity, in his attack upon this reli- 
gion appeals to our canonical Matthew, and oftentimes to 
chap. I. 11. Not improbably this infidel writer composed his 
work in Egypt. Then, in the next place, we have a transla- 
tion of the New Testament Scriptures, made about the same 
time in Syria, probably in the remoter part of it, at Edessa, of 
which it is certain that our canonical Greek Matthew was the 
basis, and beyond all doubt that chapters I. Il. were translated 
from the identical text which we now have. 

Nor is even this all the early external evidence which may 
be produced. Cerinthus was a Jewish heretic, of the Gnostic 
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cast, in the first century, and he lived but a few years after the 
Gospel of Matthew was composed (fl. 80). That he wasa 
Palestine Jew, Paulus has rendered altogether probable, in his 
Historia Cerinthi, contained in his Introduct. in Nov. Testa- 
ment. Capita selectiora, and Schmidt in his Bibl. fur Kritik und 
Exegese des N. Test. B. 1. S. 181, Cerinth ein Judaisirender 
Christ. That he and Carpocrates made use of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, is expressly asserted by Epiphanius 
(Haeres. XXX. 13), who says: “Cerinthus and Carpocrates, 
using the same Gospel with them [the Ebionites], endeavours 
to shew from the genealogy at the beginning of the Gospel 
xara Mardaiov, that Christ sprung from the seed of Joseph and 
Mary. But they [the Ebionites] cutting off the genealogy in 
Matthew, begin their Gospel as I said before, viz., “Lyévero év 
taig jutgats “Fowdov Baorkéwg 43 ‘Jovdaias, etc.” By the 
same Gospel Epiphanius evidently means here the Gospel in 
Hebrew. This Gospel the Ebionites received, but they cur- 
tailed it by omitting the first two chapters ; while Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates laboured to prove, from these very chapters, 
in their Hebrew copies, the merely natural and human origin of 
the Saviour. 

So then we go back here to the very age of the apostles, and 
find Jews at that period using a Hebrew Gospel, which con- 
tains the chapters whose genuineness is now called in question. 

Evidence simultaneous, from so many different quarters 
and in such a variety of ways, cannot be resisted. It is cer- 
tain that in the next generation after the apostles, our canonical 
Matthew was the only authenic one to which the church catho- 
lic made appeal ; and equally certain, that chapters I. II. con- 
stituted the same portion of it which they now do. 

Such is the state of external evidence, that Matthew f. II. is 
genuine and contemporaneous with the whole book. In justice 
to the subject, however, it should not be dismissed, until we in- 
quire whether there is any internal evidence which willserve to 
corroborate the testimony already exhibited. My answer to 
this inquiry is, that there are some phenomena in chap. IIL., 
which seem to be unaccountable in case the Gospel of Matthew 
originally began with the third chapter. 

First the dé in Matt. 3: 1 is deserving of special note. A 
perfectly clear case it is, that a book could not commence with 
a dé in the first clause, inasmuch as dé is such a connective parti- 
cle as necessarily implies something antecedent in the discourse. 
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But if chapters I. I. did not originally belong to this Gospel, 
then there was in this case no antecedent. 

I am aware that not a few Mss., and some of good authority, 
omit the dé here ; and so, also, several of the Versions. But, 
as Griesbach remarks (Comm. Crit. p. 23), ‘no good reason 
can be given why dé should be eliid, [to the text]. On the 
other hand, as this verse was the beginning of a xeqadacoy, or of 
an avay vero uo (lection), there is a very plain reason for its 
omission [in Lectionaries], specially as the matter which follows 
is very discrepant from that which precedes.’ Hence Griesbach, 
concludes, respecting the particle in question, that “ rectius 
retinetur.” But if retained, it argues the necessity of prece- 
dent matter ; i. e. the Gospel could not have begun here ; and 
so the existence of chapters I. II., or at any rate of some matter 
of this kind, is of necessity implied. 

I am aware that the usual answer to all this has been and 
still is, that the translator into Greek added the d¢, in order to 
keep up the connection between the two narratives, viz. that 
which precedes and that which follows. But why he needed 
to do this, cannot be well shewn. So great a transition would 
appear even to more advantage, so far as grammar or rhetoric 
is concerned, without the dé than with it. And after all, it is a 
mere assumption, when one says that it was added by a trans- 
lator. The Old Syriac translator, at any rate, found the dé in 
the copy from which he made his version. 

But dismissing this, let us see if there be not something more 
in the text here, which is deserving of particular notice. 

What can be meant by év raig nucoats Exelivarg? “ Those 
days” must necessarily refer to some days which had been al- 
ready mentioned or alluded to. But if the first two chapters 
are not genuine, there is of course no such mention or allusion. 

The Ebionite Gospel, which rejected these two chapters, in- 
stead of éxeivass, adds “Hewdov tov Baaiiéwg rrs ‘“Jovdaias. 
But what an emendation! In the days of Herod, who had 
been dead some twenty-eight years ! 

Nor is the appeal to Ex. 2: 11 for an analogical case, at all in 
point. Ex. 2: 11 runs thus: “It came to pass, in those da: ys, 
when Moses was grown.” The preceding verse (v. 10) says: 
* The child [Moses] grew ; and she [his mother] brought him 
unto Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her son, etc.” Now 
those days, in v. 11, may refer either to the period mentioned 
here, or to what is expressed in the phrase immediately sub- 
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joined in v. 11. viz. when Moses was grown, which seems to 
be added for the sake of explaining what those days mean. 

Nor can those days in Matt. 3: 1, be satisfactorily explained, 
by merely calling the phrase a Hebraism. ‘True it is, that the 
+ Fala were accustomed thus to designate time. But in all 
cases, where Dr, those, is employed with 023, the context 
shews the nature and object of reference. 

There is another expression in chapter II. which would 
seem to be very strange, in case chapters I. II. were not origin- 
ally integral parts of Matthew’s Gospel. I refer to v. 13, where 
it issaid: “Then cometh Jesus from Galilee.” Now if chap. 
I. IL. are removed, there is no mention whatever of Jesus, nor 
of the place of his abode, previous to this declaration. Would 
it not be passing strange for a writer thus to introduce a most 
important personage wholly unknown to the reader, and thus 
to mention his place of abode, just as if it were already familiar 
to the reader? How can we account for a manner so abrupt, 
and such declarations without the least preparation for them ? 

On the other hand ; supposing the first two chapters of Mat- 
thew to be genuine, we can easily explain all these expressions. 
4é connects chap. III. with the preceding history. “Ev sjuéoacg 
éxelvaeg refers to what is said at the close of chap. IL., viz., 
that Jesus came, with Joseph and Mary, and dwelt at Naza- 
reth, and that during his en there John the Baptist entered 
upon his public ministry. ‘That Jesus “came from Galilee,” 
3: 13, is explained by 2: 22, where it is said that Joseph and 
Mary ‘ went to sojourn in the region of Galilee.’ 

That there is a large interval of time between the occurren- 
ces narrated in chap. II. and those in chap. III.,is true enough. 
But as the writer had no intention of developing the private 
life of Jesus, the nature of the case required, that he should 
make a transition to the period of his public ministry. ‘Transi- 
tions as great as these, are not unfrequent; specially in the pro- 
phetic parts of the Old Testament. 

Let the reader now put all these facts together, and then 
ask himself, whether there is any probability that the two first 
chapters of Matthew are spurious? The external and internal 
evidence is certainly very strong in favour of the position, that 
they came from the hand of Matthew, the author of the whole 
book. 

Vor. XII. No. 32. 42 
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§ 9. Examination of Objections. 


(1) ‘The Gospel of the Ebionites did not contain Matt. I. II.’ 

So Epiphanius declares ; and very probably he has told us 
the truth. But then we have the same authority to prove, that 
the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes, and also that of Cerinthus, 
did contain these chapters. Jerome who translated the Naza- 
rene Gospel, never intimates any deficiency here; which he 
surely would have done, had it been found in his copy. 

Besides, we have a solution of this difficulty in the fact, that 
the Ebionites rejected the miraculous conception of Jesus. 
This led them to do the same thing, which the Manichaeans 
afterwards did for another reason drawn from their theology or 
philosophy, viz., to reject that portion of Matthew which disa- 
greed with their speculations. So Marcion did, in respect to 
the Gospel of Luke ; so some of the Romish church afterwards 
did with respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, in their disputes 
against the Secneudiets, who appealed to that epistle in order to 
shew that lapsed Christians could not be restored again to re- 
pentance ; and so the Anti-millenarians did, at a later period, 
when they rejected the Apocalypse. So even Luther did, in 
respect to the epistle of James, when he disputed with the Ro- 
manists about the doctrine of justification by faith alone. There 
is no end of such subterfuges among men of ardent tempera- 
ment, or of bigoted feelings in respect to particular sectarian 
points of doctrine. How could Mr. Norton say, (p. liv), that 
‘he can perceive nothing in the prejudices or habits of mind [of 
the Ebionites] which led them to reject the facts [related in 
Matt. I. IL. ?] 

All this, however, proves nothing except the strength of 
prejudice in a particular party among early Christians. Even 
the Hebrew Gospel of primitive times was mutilated, as we 
have seen, only by one small party ; and the authority of this 
party can weigh but little indeed, in a matter like the present, 
where so much direct and positive testimony lies before us 
which is against them. 

At all events, as Griesbach well remarks, (Comm. Crit. II. 
p- 52), ‘ nothing can be proved by the hints we have respecting 
the state of the Ebionite Gospel, until it shall be shown more 
clearly what relation this Gospel sustained toward our canoni- 
cal Matthew, so that we can reason from the state of the for- 
mer to that of the latter.’ 
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The manner in which the Gospel of the Ebionites commences, 
shews what sort of a compilation it was: “It came to pass in 
the days of Herod, the King of Judea, that John came, bap- 
tizing with the baptism of repentance in the river Jordan, etc.”’ 
So it is quoted in Epiphan. Haeres. XXX. 13; but in Haeres. 
XXX. 14, he gives us another beginning of this same Gospel : 
“It came to pass in the days of Herod, King of Judea, while 
Caiphas was high priest, there came a certain John, by name, 
baptizing with the baptism of repentance, etc.” Here Luke 3: 
2, respecting the high-priesthood of Caiphas, is intermingled 
with the text. In both, the wretched mistake is made of 
Herod being King of Judea, when John entered on his public 
ministry. eke the King of Judea, died the year after the 
birth of the Saviour, i. e. some twenty-eight years before John’s 
public appearance, and after him there was indeed a Herod 
who was a tetrarch, but no Herod who was a king, as here 
quoted. 

Shall we resort, now, to such a Gospel as this, for establish- 
ing the interpolation of Matt. I. If.? I trust not. 

(2) ‘The Protevangelium from which three of the Evan- 
gelists composed their narrations, did not probably contain 
Matt. I. II.’ 

Supposing now I should aver, that it did probably contain 
these chapters; my assertion would be just as good as the 
opposite one. Ofthe Protevangelium no ancient writer of the 
church ever spoke, heard, or dreamed. It is a phenomenon of 
Neology alone, first dreamed, 1 believe, among countless other 
like visions, by the great heresiarch Semler ; and after him by 
others, whose imaginations were as lively as his; finally, how- 
ever, dreamed even on English ground, and by a man who is 
now a bishop ; but, last of all, scattered, as dreams are at the 
opening day, by an American at Cambridge, who has, one 
would think, so completely dissipated it that it will not soon 
make its appearance again. 

(3) ‘ Mark begins his Gospel without any preface which 
relates the history of Jesus’ infancy ; and so Matthew probably 
began his, for Mark, who is the epitomator of Matthew, has not 
given us a word of the Gospel of the Infancy.’ 

Nor has he given us any of the Sermon on the Mount ; nor 
of many other things contained in Matthew. Are these there- 
fore to be rejected as spurious ? 

Besides ; there is no satisfactory evidence that Mark copied 
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Matthew at all. Mr. Norton has completely overthrown this 
position, in his work. And if he had not, the improbability of 
the thing is so great, when all the circumstances are taken into 
view, that almost no one now pretends to believe in such an 
allegation. 

Moreover, John gives us nothing of the Gospel of the Infan- 
cy. Is Matthew, therefore, to be judged of by a comparison 
with him ? 

(4) ‘Luke has given us a Gospel of the Infancy, which is 
not only different in all respects from that of Matthew, but in 
some respects is scarcely to be reconciled with it.’ 

But the fact that Luke has composed a Gospel of the Infan- 
cy, shows that such a thing might be done, and that it was 
done; and why could not Matthew as well €0mpose one as 
Luke? As to the fact that his history differs from that of Mat- 
thew, is this any good reason for rejecting that of the latter ? 
Does Luke give the same account of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as Matthew? Does he minutely accord with bim in the rela- 
tion of a great many transactions, and particularly those re- 
specting the trial, condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of 
the Saviour? Every one knows the answer to these questions, 
who has made the comparison. 

Another thing also is equally clear to a candid reader of both 
histories ; viz. that there is nothing in Matthew which gainsays 
in the least what is set forth by Luke. On the conwary, the 
substantial fact, viz. the miraculous conception of the Saviour, 
is fully portrayed by both Evangelists. 

(5) ‘ But there are internal difficulties, improbabilities, and 
at least seeming contradictions with other Evangelists, contained 
in Matt. I. II.’ 

On these Mr. Norton, and some others of his opinion, seem 
mainly to rely ; for most of the objections already examined do 
not belong to Mr. Norton, but to other earlier writers. Let 
us now consider, then, the arguments which Mr. Norton spe- 
cifically alleges in favour of his own views. 

Mr. Norton concedes (p. liv.) that the two first chapters of 
Luke “ always made a part of his Gospel.” He thinks, indeed, 
that they were translated by Luke, or some other person, from 
a Hebrew writing ; and he says that “ the cast of the narrative 
has something of « poetical, and even fabulous character about 
it.” But still, with these difficulties, Mr. Norton agrees to re- 
ceive the narration as containing what is historically true in re- 
spect to its main facts. 
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He thinks, moreover, that Luke received the account given 
in these chapters, because it conformed to the belief of the 
apostles. ‘Any thing contradictory to this, therefore, cannot 
be received as true.’ 

The first great stumbling-block thrown in his way by Mat- 
thew I. II. is, that the genealogy there differs so entirely from 
that of Luke. All the attempts to explain this he pronounces 
to be merely “conjectural ;” 1. e. as I suppose, to rest merely 
upon what is but conjecture. None of them, he says, are satis- 
factory. 

One mode of conciliation has been the supposition, that Luke 
gives the genealogy of Joseph as son-in-law, and not improba- 
bly as also an adopted son of Heli. But says Mr. Norton, “ if 
Luke had intended to give the genealogy of Mary, he would 
say so. He would not have indicated his meaning so ambigu- 
ously and circuitously as by affirming that Joseph was the son 
of Heli, when he meant only that he was his son-in-law, Heli 
being Mary’s father.” (p. lv.) 

Yet, to a man who has made himself familiar with the man- 
ner and principles of Hebrew genealogy, nothing could be less 
probable than such a declaration. Luke give the Hebrew ge- 
nealogy of a female! And give it directly, making her one of 
the prominent links, the very end of the chain! Where in all 
the Old Testament or the New is any such thing? In Mat- 
thew’s genealogy, and in others contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, a female is now and then mentioned ; but it is merely as 
an attacheé, and not as one of the principal links in the chain. 
Luke, be it remembered, was giving a Hebrew genealogy, and 
not a Greek one. Had a female appeared in this directly as 
one of the main links, the Jews of course would have said: 
This is no Hebrew genealogy. 

But has not Luke in fact said something, which may natural- 
ly enough lead us to suppose that he is giving the genealogy of 
Joseph as merely putative father or foster-father of Jesus ? 
Considered in this light, Jesus may naturally be regarded as 
the putative son, or son by reckoning, of Heli, the son of Mat- 
that, etc. What says he of Jesus? He says: ov, wo évopi- 
Cero, vids ‘/worg, tov ‘Hii, x. 7.4. Now it is a fair and exact 
translation of this, when we render it: “ Being the putative son 
of Joseph, [the son] of Heli, etc.” ‘The writer means clearly 
to say, that Jesus was not in reality, but only putatively, the 
son of Joseph, the son of Heli. Joseph then is reckoned here 
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simply as putative father. And such being most plainly the 
case, how comes he to sustain such arelation? Because, the 
natural reply is, he was the husband of Mary, the actual mother 
of Jesus. May it not be, then, that as a putative father of Je- 
sus, i. e. as the husband of Mar , he is here affirmed to sustain 
the relation of son to Heli? ay not the son-in-law of Heli, 
moreover, and perhaps his adopted son also, be called son, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew usage? At all events, there is some- 
thing here in the language of Luke which claims particular no- 
tice, and deserves more investigation than Mr. Senn or the 
commentators in general have given it. Does not Naomi call 
Ruth and Orpah her daughters, when they were merely the 
wives of hertwo sons? See Ruth 1: 11. 

Let it be noted, that all the Evangelists of the New Testa- 
ment regard it as a plain matter of ‘fact, that Christ ts the son 
of David. Paul says, in so many words: tov viov avrov tov 
yévouevou ix Ontonatos Aavid xara capxa, Rom. 1:3. Christ 
then, in his human nature, was a real, not a merely putative, 
son of David. But if neither the genealogy of Matthew nor 
Luke proves this point, where is the proof to be found? 
It might indeed be true, that neither of these evangelists has 
given us the genealogy of Mary, and still she may have been of 
the race of David. But would it not seem very strange, when 
the Jews made so much of this point (see Luke 20: 41), and 
when it was a most evident expectation of the whole nation, 
even of the lowest class of people, that the Messiah would be 
an actual son of David, that no one of the Evangelists should 
have given us a hint on this subject, which would shew that he 
was any thing more than a mere putative son of David, and 
this because his foster-father was descended from that king ? 

I have another suggestion to make; which is, that on the 
ground that Luke has given Joseph’s genealogy as a real and 
not as a putative son of Heli, then either the Gospel of Luke 
or of Matthew (our canonical Matthew) must have lost all 
credit soon after their publication. Every circumstance con- 
spires to make the impression on us, that the genealogy of Mat- 
thew belongs to Joseph, and is intended to present him as a 
real descendent of those named as his ancestors. We have 
seen, moreover, that Cerinthus, near the close of the very age 
of the apostles, used this genealogy for his own peculiar purpo- 
ses, in regard to establishing the human origin of the Saviour. 
We know that Cerinthus, Justin Martyr, Celsus, and the Syri- 
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ac translator, all found Matthew’s genealogy in their copies of 
his Gospel. Now if the genealogy of Luke was regarded, at 
that period, as contradicting that of Matthew ; and it was also 
known that a genuine Hebrew Matthew was in existence which 
omitted the genealogy, and this saved all appearances of con- 
tradiction ; how is it possible to account for it, that the early 
churches did not at once embrace the opportunity thus offered of 
being freed from the difficulty? Either they did not actually 
find any serious difficulty, at a very early period; or else they 
were unaccountably remiss and negligent in attention to this 
perplexing subject. If they found no difficulty, it must be be- 
cause they regarded Luke as not contradicting Matthew ; 
which could happen, only in case they supposed Luke to give 
the genealogy of Joseph as son-in-law of Heli. Any other 
mode of conciliation seems to be so nugatory, that it is hardly 
worth a discussion. If they found difficulty, why did they not 
resort at once to the obvious method of freeing themselves from 
it, by receiving at once the Hebrew Matthew of the Ebionites 
as genuine, and thus omitting the two first chapters, or at least 
the genealogy ? 

But this is not all. There is another point of view which 
seems to make the matter in question plainer still. Matthew 
(in case he inserted the genealogy), and Luke also, must have 
taken their genealogies from the public tables, or at any rate 
from the family records. They could not have framed a 
genealogy of their own, i. e. one which was in any measure 
factitious. Had either of them done this, as soon as his Gospel 
was published the unbelieving Jews would have gone at once to 
the fmily records, and falsified the Gospel. Were there not 
Jews malignant and cunning enough to do this? And were 
there not members even of the Saviour’s family, i. e. near rela- 
tives according to the flesh, who did not believe on him? 
John 7: 5. Did the vigilance of unbelieving Jews sleep when 
the Gospels were first published—that vigilance which had 
persecuted to banishment and blood the early Christians? This 
will not be said. What was here to be done, then, when a 
factitious genealogy was published by a Christian writer of 
seeming authority? Nothing more need to be done in order 
utterly to overthrow the credit of his so-called Gospel, than to 
investigate the family records of Joseph and Mary, and bring 
before the public the true state of the case. Was this done? 
We have no account of it. Nota whisper even in Justin 
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Martyr, to tell us that the Jews had discredited, or could dis- 
credit, the genealogies ; and yet he gives all the Jewish ob- 
jections to the Gospels, current in his day. 

But let us put the subject in still another attitude. Matthew 
or Luke, (the objector may select which he pleases), publishes 
a genealogy which he knew to be factitious. Did not both of 
these writers know, that every opposing aud malignant Jew had 
it in his power at once to discredit the whole of his narration? 
They must have possessed less understanding than we give 
them credit for, not to have known this; yea, they must even 
have been deficient in common sense. 

But it will be said here, ‘ the supposition now is, that Mat- 
thew did not himself publish a genealogy.’ Be it so then, for 
the sake of discussion ; still the case is very little if any the more 
favourable for those who maintain this. Cerinthus had a 
genealogy ; Justin had one ; Celsus had one ; the Greek trans- 
lator of Matthew (if there was one) found one in his Hebrew 
copy of Matthew, as Mr. Norton himself concedes. Now as 
this translation (if it were ever made) must have been made in 
the first century, how came the difficulties about the genealogy 
then to be overlooked ? There was no point of time during that 
period, when there were not keen sighted and malignant Jews, 
who would have exposed the inconsistencies and errors of such 
a Gospel of Matthew, had that been liableto confutation. The 
family of Jesus, i. e. at least some branches of his kinsmen after 
the flesh, must have been still surviving, and genealogy was 
a thing that could always be easily verified. 

What remains then for us to believe, except that the earliest 
Christians did not see, or did not find, the difficulties in the 
genealogies which Mr. Norton finds. If they did not, it must 
have been because they viewed one of them as being a gene- 
alogy of Joseph as son-in-law. On any other ground the case 
is too plain to admit of any serious doubt. 

Julius Africanus (fl. 210) as quoted by Eusebius (H. Ecce. I. 
7) shews a somewhat different state of feeling on the subject of 
the genealogies, from what we must suppose had existed in 
the very early ages of Christianity. He strenuously en- 
deavoured to reconcile the apparent discrepancies between 
them; and he testifies that others before him had in various 
ways attempted the same thing. Consequently these must 
have been writers within the second century. Whatever might 
have been the cause of it, it would seem that abroad, i. e. at a 
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distance from Palestine and among the Greeks and Romans, 
the subject of genealogies was not regarded in the same light as 
in and near Palestine. Hence it is easy to suppose, that 
difficulties would spring up; and they did in fact exist. But 
when they had sprung up, why did it never enter into the 
mind of any of the ancient fathers, that they might all be easily 
disposed of, by merely adopting that copy of the original He- 
brew Gospel of Matthew, which was in circulation among the 
Ebionites? Yet this obvious remedy was not adopted nor even 
proposed. On the contrary, Julius Africanus, as copiously 
quoted by Eusebius and with marked approbation, endeavours 
to conciliate the whole difficulty by the following ingenious 
conjecture, viz.; Matthan (the proper grandfather of Joseph) 
was a descendant from David in the line of Solomon; Melchi 
putative grandfather of Joseph sprung from David in the line | 
of Nathan ; Nathan married and begat Jacob (the proper father 
of Joseph), and then died; Melchi married his widow and 
begat Heli, so that Jacob and Heli were uterine brothers, the 
one being the real father of Joseph, and the other the putative 
father, i. e. father-in-law, inasmuch as he was the husband of 
Joseph’s mother. Thus Africanus thinks, and Eusebius with 
him, that all the serious difficulties may be removed. But not 
with good reason, as the subject appears to my mind. For 
still there is no proof at all on this ground, that Christ is any 
thing more than a merely putative son of David. Julius 
Africanus, and after him Eusebius, does indeed suppose that 
Joseph married, according to the Jewish law, within his own 
tribe, i. e. the tribe of Judah; but surely the family of David 
did not constitute this whole tribe? This supposition, there- 
fore, leaves open a wide chasm in the series of proof which 
seems necessary, in order to satisfy the mind that Jesus was the 
actual son of David. Besides, it is utterly improbable that the 
genealogy of Joseph should have, at one and the same time, 
been reckoned two different ways, either in the public or 
family tables. The only tenable position seems to be, then, 
that Luke reckons the pedigree of Joseph as son-in-law. The 
language of Luke is certainly peculiar, where he speaks of 
Joseph and Jesus. So long ago as the time of Julius Africanus — 
this was remarked ; for he says, as quoted by Euseb. in L. 7: 

Inv YAO Rata vOuOY yévEoey EnconudtEgor Ovx Hv ékeeneiv’ xal 
10 éyévunocer énitnys roraode naidonoiug ayge téAovg éoiwne 
i. e. © he could not have more plainly designated a legal [i. e. 
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putative) mode of reckoning generations [than he has done, in 
Matt. I.]; he has even omitted the word é¢yévynoe through the 
genealogy down to the very end.’ 

Without resting the force of the argument, however, on the 
somewhat peculiar diction of Luke, it is enough to say, that two 
genealogies so discrepant as that of his and of Matthew, could 
not have existed in the primitive age, in two Gospels, without 
sacrificing the credit of one of these Gospels ; 1 mean that such 
must have been the effect, in case they were both designed to 
be, and were counted as, the regular genealogies of Joseph. 
Two actual genealogies of him, and two that differed so much 
in regard to him in the same relation, he could not have. It is 
an absurdity on the face of it. One of the two, therefore, must 
have been of him as son-in-/aw, and not improbably as adopted 
Son. Then all is easy, natural, reconcilable, explicable. It 
was foreigners, who did not know how to estimate the Jewish 
genealogies, that first began to doubt and to find difficulty, and 
thus it is atthe present day. Yet the very nature of the case 
shews, that such difficulties were not felt to exist, when the 
Gospels were first published. 

To suppose, as Mr. Norton does, (p. lvi.), that ‘some He- 
brew convert, who composed the narration in Matt. I. IL, 
shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem, found a genealogy of 
some Joseph, which he mistook for the Joseph in question, and 
adopted it as a part of his narration; and then that this 
double mistake should be backed up by a third, viz., the re- 
ception of all this asa genuine Gospel of Matthew—such a 
reception also while the Ebionites had in circulation a genuine 
Matthew from which these chapters are excluded—to suppose 
all this, is more conjecture than we can indulge. It strangles 
us if we attempt to swallow it. Besides; Mr. Norton has 
argued from p. 27 of his book and onward at great length, to 
shew the improbability, or rather the impossibility, that all the 
copies of the Gospels should in any way whatever have been 
corrupted to any extent of serious importance. He has arrayed 
a host of arguments against this; and a strong and well armed 
host it is, and, as it seems to me, quite invincible. But there is 
not a single argument there employed by him, in defence of 
the Gospels at large, which may not be employed against him 
here with the same power. An addition of so much, so in- 
portant, so difficult matter as is contained in Matt. I. Il. by any 
writer that lived only some ten or twenty years after this 
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apostle published his Gospel, and this while he himself, per- 
haps, or at any rate some of his personal acquaintance and 
friends were living, who knew what he did write and what he 
did not—such an addition, at such atime and under such cir- 
cumstances, is in itself utterly incredible. ‘The Ebionites did 
indeed exclude the chapters in question, and they had party 
reasons for so doing ; but neither the Nazarenes, nor any part 
of the church catholic, ever thought of freeing themselves from 
the difficulties of these chapters in this way. 

Other objections, if the difficulties presented by any part of 
the Scriptures is to be a good ground of objection to its genuine- 
ness, might have been suggested by Mr. Norton, in the present 
case. These are, that while Matthew reckons only twenty- 
eight links between David and Christ, Luke makes forty-two. 
Then again, Matthew has reckoned by three series of fourteen ; 
which, as the text now stands, it seems difficult to make out ; 
he has also omitted three links between Joram and Uzziah in 
chap. 1: 8, viz. Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah, see 2 Chron. 
XXII—XXV. He has evidently omitted more still between 
Naasson and David; for, during this period of more than 400 
years he counts only four generations. In all probability he 
has also omitted some links in the last series of fourteen. Nor 
is his genealogy the only one which presents difficulties. Luke, 
in 3: 36, inserts a Kaivay, which belongs not to the Hebrew 
genealogies of the Old Testament. Now all these difficulties, 
except the last, might have been removed in early ages by 
adopting the exemplar of the Ebionites. Yet the early chureh, 
although it felt and recognized the difficulties, never once 
thought, as it appears, of removing tliem in this way. It is too 
late for us to do it now, by such a summary process. There 
are, | apprehend, other and satisfactory ways of removing the 
difficulties just stated ; but my present object does not permit 
me to go into a discussion of these subjects. I must dismiss 
them, therefore, in order to investigate what Mr. Norton has 
said in respect to difficulties suggested by him. 

Luke presents us with an account of Joseph and Mary, first 
as residing at Nazareth ; then, on occasion of the census under 
Augustus, as going to Bethlehem, where Jesus was born ; then, 
after the forty days’ legal purification of Mary, as presenting 
Jesus at the temple, and afterward returning again to Nazareth. 
With this Mr. Norton thinks the account in Matthew I. IL. sub- 
stantially to disagree. ‘ Matthew,’ he says, ‘ without mention- 
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ing any previous residence at Nazareth, relates that Jesus was 
born at Bethlehem ; that the Magi paid their visit to him there ; 
that the jealousy of Herod was so excited by the story of his 
birth as to order the massacre of the children at Bethlehem ; 
that Joseph and Mary, being divinely admonished, escaped and 
fled to Egypt with the child Jesus; that he waited there until 
the death of Herod, when he set out to return, intending to go 
to Bethlehem as his proper place of residence, (as it would ap- 
pear from the narration of the writer, who seems to have sup- 
posed Bethlehem to be his home), and was turned aside to Naz- 
areth only in consequence of divine admonition.’ 

These narratives, as thus represented, Mr. Norton says, “ can- 
not be referred to the same authentic source, being apparently 
so contradictory, and scarcely a single circumstance in them 
coinciding ;’’ their ‘ general complexion also presents an aspect 
very different.’ The account of Luke being received by the 
apostles, Mr. Norton ‘ cannot believe,’ he says ‘ that another so 
unlike it proceeded from Matthew.’ (pp. lvii. seq.) 

After all, however, | am not persuaded that Mr. Norton’s 
conclusions in this case are well grounded. Let us attend to 
several circumstances which may help us in our judgment res- 
pecting this matter. 

First, is it true that the accounts of Luke and Matthew co- 
incide “ in scarcely a single circumstance ?” 

Both agree that Jesus was born of a virgin; that his concep- 
tion was miraculous ; that he was the son of David; that he 
was born at Bethlehem ; and that angels were employed in an- 
nouncing the manner of his birth, and the object of his mission. 
Here then are all the essential facts in respect to his descent, 
character, and station. Other circumstances added by one 
Evangelist, are omitted by another. 

If now we go upon the ground seemingly defended by Mr. 
Norton, that when one Evangelist inserts what another has 
omitted, then one of them must be considered as contradicting 
the other; it would follow that there is scarcely a narration of 
any important matter in all the Gospels, in which contradiction 
may not be found. Nothing can be more fatal to the whole 
Corpus Evangelicum than such a principle. Nothing can be 
more unfounded, | may well add, than such an objection. 
What two histories, ancient or modern, which are not merely 
copied from each other, could stand on the ground of a rule of 
criticism like that here adopted by Mr. Norton ? 
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But amid all these varying circumstances narrated by Mat- 
thew and Luke, is there one in Matthew which contradicts 
any one in Luke? Nota single one. All may be true which 
Luke declares, and yet all may be equally true which Matthew 
has told us. It answers no purpose here to suggest, as Mr. 
Norton does, that Luke applied to the mother and family of Je- 
sus for the particulars respecting his infancy, and that there 
could have been but one story among them respecting these 
matters. Might not the same be said of all the other discrepant 
(discrepant but not contradictory) narrations which the Gospels 
every where contain? Did not the eye and ear witnesses, 
from whom these accounts were derived, tell for substance one 
story? Yet the particulars inserted or omitted by different 
Evangelists vary exceedingly from each other, some inserting 
what others omit, and some narrating at length what others 
briefly touch. E. g. compare the history of the temptation by 
Mark, and even by Matthew and Luke; and where is the his- 
tory of the transfiguration to be found, except in Matthew ? 
Where is the history of the healing at the pool of Bethesda, of 
the opening of the eyes of the man born blind, of the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, in any Gospel except thatof John? It 
is in vain to think of deciding, on such grounds as Mr. Norton 
assumes, what one Evangelist should insert, and what he should 
omit. Each followed his own judgment; why is his credit to 
be suspected on this account ? 

The usual conciliation of Matthew with Luke has been, the 
supposition that after the presentation of Jesus in the temple, 
at the end of forty days, the visit of the Magi took place ; and 
after this, ensued the massacre at Bethelem, the flight to Egypt, 
and the attempt to return to Bethlehem, which was hindered 
by the admonition of the angel, and followed by a return to 
Nazareth, so as to escape the power of Archelaus. 

Mr. Norton pronounces all this to be “a very improbable 
solution.” Why—he has not told us. If the Magi came, as 
they probably did from the regions of Babylon, or perhaps Per- 
sia, the time necessary to prepare for their journey must be sev- 
eral days. The journey itself must have taken up many more. 
From sixteen to twenty miles a day is, for the most part, the 
usual day’s journey of oriental travellers. The route to Pales- 
tine was very circuitous, extending up the Euphrates far north, 
and then southward through the eastern part of Palestine. He 
cannot well suppose the Magi to have been at Jerusalem much 
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within the forty days of the purification. We may well believe 
that they came soon after this event. And then followed the 
events as related in Matthew, and already recapitulated above. 
‘But Luke,’ says Mr. Norton, ‘declares that the parents of 
Jesus went to Nazareth after the presentation in the temple ; he 
says nothing of the Magi, nor of Herod, or the massacre, or the 
flight to Egypt.’ True it is, I answer, that Luke says, they 
returned to Nazareth. But how soon they returned, or what 
happened before their return, he does not tell us; Matthew 
does, nor is his narrative at all inconsistent with that of Luke. 
Let us look deliberately at the nature of this case. At 
Bethlehem Joseph and Mary had certainly resided, before the 
presentation of Jesus in the temple, some six weeks. That, 
moreover, was the ‘ia nodes of Joseph and Mary, for to such 
place, according to the decree of Caesar (Luke 2: 3), each in- 
dividual was to repair, in order that the census should be com- 
pleted. Here then this couple resided at least for six weeks ; 
and here, it is very natural to conclude of course, they had 
relatives, and perhaps possessions. Now Jerusalem is only 
some six miles from Bethlehem, and of course we cannot sup- 
pose it to be probable, that Joseph and Mary did not return 
thither, for a time at least, after the presentation in the temple. 
It is not by any means certain, that they had any design at that 
time of returning to Nazareth. They were at least in their own 
town at Bethlehem. While they were here, preparing (if any 
one pleases) to return to Nazareth, the Magi came, and the 
events which followed took place. Leaving Bethlehem in such 
haste as they did after the warning in respect to the intentions 
of Herod, it is very natural to suppose, that they had business 
to transact there and concerns to settle, if not property to dis- 
pose of or regulate, after the death of Herod. Why wonder 
then that they should set out to return to Bethlehem, after that 
death took place? What improbability, in any way, of such an 
event? Nay, I may well ask: Is not probability altogether on 
the side of such a supposition ? 
From executing their design they were prevented by divine 
warning. In consequence of this, they went to Nazareth. 
Both Evangelists agree, then, that Jesus spent his early child- 
hood at Nazareth; neither tells us exactly how soon after his 
birth he was carried there. One of them relates circumstances, 
however, which shew that some months must have intervened, 
before this took place. Why are we to discredit his account ? 
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Why—any more than we should discredit Luke’s account of 
the temptation, when compared with that of Mark and of 
Matthew ? 

Mr. Norton (p. !vii.) seems to represent Matthew, or rather 
the writer of the two first chapters of Matthew, as mistaking 
Bethlehem for the home of Joseph and Mary, because he 
represents them as wishing to go thither, on their return from 
Egypt. But may we not well ask: If Joseph and Mary went 
to Bethlehem as their éd/@ nodu¢, in order to be enrolled, as they 
surely did according to the account of Luke ; if they, or either 
of them, had once dwelt there, and there was their original and 
proper home ; if, as is certain again from Luke, they staid there 
for forty days or more after the birth of Jesus; and if we may 
admit the account of their sudden flight by night, as Matthew 
avers; or even if we leave out this last cireumstance ; is there 
any thing strange, or that wears the appearance of mistake, in 
representing them, on their return from Egypt, as desirous to 
revisit Bethlehem? And especially as this was not much out 
of their way in returning to Nazareth, in case they designed 
ultimately to go thither? 1 cannot find the mternal evidence of 
improbability here, which Mr. Norton seems to find, and on 
which he bas built much of his conclusion. 

Again; Mr. Norton intimates (p. lix.), that the Gospel of the 
Infancy in Matthew wears a fabulous costume, like the apocry- 
phal Gospels of this kind which were current in ancient times, 
and sume of which have come down to us. “ In the story of 
the Magi,” says he, “ we find represented a strange mixture 
of astrology and miracles. A divine interposition is pretended, 
which was addressed to the false opinions of certain Magi, 
respecting the significance of the stars; and for which no pur- 
pose worthy of the Deity can be assigned.” He represents the 
star as having, according to the account in Matthew, ‘ guided 
them to Jerusalem. Then, distrusting its guidance, they there 
inquired, where the new born king of the Jews was to be 
found.’ Such an inquiry, Mr. Norton thinks, would have been 
unintelligible to the Jews there, who had not, like themselves, 
been divinely admonished of a Saviour’s birth. Herod also, he 
avers, is made to act a very improbable part in this drama. 
How could such a contemner of Judaism believe any thing 
respecting their promised Messiah? Or, even if he did, how 
improbable must the story be of an indiscriminate massacre of 
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the children at Bethlehem, when Herod could have easily 
identified the individual child whose life he sought to take 


away ! 

How easy it is to multiply questions and difficulties of this 
kind, respecting any unusual occurrence in past times, every 
one must know who has made the experiment, or who has 
read many of the neological commentaries and essays of the 
last fifty years. Yet we need something more than merely 
conjectural difficulties, in order to throw aside facts which are 
soberly narrated. Let ussee, however, whether, after all, the 
improbabilities of the narration in Matthew are so great, that 
we must feel constrained to reject the account before us because 
of them. 

The Magi were a Persian and Babylonian order of men, 
whose business seems to have been the study of religion, and of 
astrology as connected with it in relation to the science of 
divination. They were in some respects, to the Orientals, 
what the Scribes and Pharisees were to the Jews, viz. the 
isooyoauuarers of their country. In the book of Daniel we 
find them consulted by the Babylonish kings. We find Daniel, 
moreover, after his interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
advanced to the place of president or head of this order of men. 

There is then in itself no improbability, that men among the 
Jews of the East (avazody) who were like to the yoapmareis 
in Palestine, were called, after the usual fashion of the eastern 
country, Magi. Daniel had belonged to this so-called order of 
men ; other Jews might belong to it without reproach. 

Magi there were in the East, then; and Magi may have 
been, and probably were, among the Jews who lived there. 
Had not the Jews of the East copies of the Jewish Scriptures 
in their hands? Undoubtedly they had. Did they not, at the 
time when the Saviour was born, long for and ardently expect 
the coming of the Messiah? What says Suetonius of that 
period ? In his Vespas. c. IV. he says: Percrebuerat Oriente 
toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judaea 
profecti rerum potirentur. ‘To the same purpose Tacitus, Hist. 
V. 13: Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis 
contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret Oriens, profecti- 
que Judaea rerum potirentur. Deep, then, must this persua- 
sion have rooted itself in the minds of the Jews, and wide must 
it have been spread, in order to give birth to such language as 
this by heathen historians. Josephus himself, a Pharisee and 
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of the priestly order, uses almost the same expressions: *//v 
qonouos augifohos duolms év roig isgoig yoaupaciy, ws, xara 
10 KALOOY ExEIVOY, NO THS ywous Tis avt@Y aoOkEL TIS OcxoLMEYNS 
Bell. Jud. VI. 5. 4. i. e. there was a prediction moreover, in 
their sacred books, which was susceptible of various writings, 
that about that time, some one of their own number and 
country should have the dominion of the world.’ 

Jewish Magi of the East, then, (percrebuerat toto Oriente), 
cherished the expectation that the King of Israel was to make 
his appearance about that time. To the Jews of the East, 
moreover, as well as of the West, his birth was signified by the 
star of which Matthew speaks. That there was something 
supernatural in the admonition to the Magi, I readily admit and 
most fully believe. Why is not this as probable as the angelic 
song on the plains of Bethlehem, and the song or prophecy of 
Zacharias, of Simeon, and of Anna, as related by Luke? all of 
which Mr. Norton on his own grounds is constrained to admit. 

Let us now turn our attention to some other circumstances 
alleged by Mr. Norton. ‘The Star,’ he says, ‘led them to 
Jerusalem ; and there, distrusting its guidance, the Magi made 
inquiry where the new-born King of the Jews was. After- 
wards it reappeared and guided them to the very house in 
Bethlehem, where Jesus and his mother were.’ 

Yet this is an account of the matter somewhat different from 
that which I believe to be exhibited in Matt. I]. 1 understand 
the Magi as saying, in Matt. 2: 2, “ We have seen his star, 
when we were in the East, and we have come todo him 
homage.” ‘That a meteor of an extraordinary nature did ap- 
pear to them in their own country ; that the place of this meteor 
was west from where they then were, and of course in the 
direction of Judaea ; that an impression was divinely made on 
their minds of the significancy of this extraordinary luminous 
body, (which the writer, as any Greek would do, calls aor7g), 
that in consequence of this, and in connection with the general 
and ardent expectations of a Jewish king as mentioned above, 
they set out upon their journey to pay an early and joyful 
homage to this new king ; is what Matthew relates, and what 
no one is able to gainsay by shewing either the impossibility or 
the improbability of it. ‘That év r7 avarody means, as 1 have 
rendered it, while we were in the East, is plain enough from the 
fact, that if the star had been eastward of them, they would 
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have travelled of course in that direction, and not have gone to 
Jerusalem. 

But does Matthew say, as Mr. Norton represents him as 
saying, that ‘ the star led them to Jerusalem,’ that is, accompani- 
ed them on their way thither? Not at all. The guidance 
afforded them was purely its first appearance, the direction in 
which it appeared, and the strong expectation that the King of 
the Jews was about to be born. When persuaded that his 
birth had taken place, where should they go to make inquiry 
respecting him but to the capital of Judea? The star they did 
not see on their way. At least, so Matt. 2: 9 would seem very 

lainly to intimate. It was not until they had commenced their 
Journey from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, that the meteor again 
appeared. “ When they saw it they rejoiced greatly ;” as it 
was very natural they should do. “It came and stood over 
the house where the young child was ;” which shews that now, 
at least, its course was low down in the atmosphere, so low that 
it could designate any particular locality by standing over it. 
Is any part of all this more miraculous, more incredible, than 
the account of Luke as to events during the infancy of the 
Saviour? No one can establish the allegation that it is. 

But Herod, we are told, ‘is made to act a very improbable 
and foolish part.’ Improbable, however, 1 do not deem it. 
Could it be possible that Herod was ignorant of the universal 
expectation, among the Jews, of the appearance of their King 
Messiah, who, as they confidently believed, would enable them 
to throw off both his and the Roman yoke, and make them 
masters of the world? If this be possible, it is utterly improba- 
ble. Did not Herod know that the Jews most heartily hated 
him, and were longing to be delivered from his tyranny? He 
doubtless did. His precautions, his jealousies, his suspicions 
always on the alert, his military guards, his repeated and 
horrible cruelties toward even his own family and some of his 
best friends, because of his jealousy and suspicion—all these 
serve to shew what might be expected from Herod, the moment 
he heard of a new-born King, to whom the whole Jewish nation 
would joyfully and eagerly pay their homage. Herod deride 
such a matter as this, and treat it with scornful neglect! Why 
one might as well expect Nero or Caligula to put up witha 

rsonal insult, and meekly to remonstrate with him who 
should smite them in their faces. Nothing could be more in 
unison with Herod’s character and whole temperament, than 
the order for the massacre at Bethlehem. 
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‘ But Herod is represented as guilty of the consummate folly 
of an indiscriminate massacre, when nothing could have been 
easier than to identify the individual child whose life he sought.’ 

Herod then, a more passionate, cruel, and despicable tyrant, 
if possible, than Nero himself, is expected, it would seem, to 
make minute inquiry which of all the babes at Bethlehem was 
the one that he should wish to destroy. Where is he to get 
the information? According to Matt. 2: 5 seq. Herod did 
assemble the chief priests and scribes of the people, and demand 
of them where 6 Xgcorog, i. e. the Messiah whom they ex- 
pected, was to be born. They said: At Bethlehem. This 
was enough for Herod ; and this they argued from prophecy, as 
their appeal to it shews, and not from any information which 
they had respecting what was revealed to the Magi. It 
matters not as to Herod, whether we suppose that he believed 
in prophecy or not; it was enough that the Jews believed in it. 
It is enough for our purpose that he knew, that if either a real 
or supposed Messiah was born, the Jews would rally around 
him at once, and overthrow their present oppressor. Herod 
moreover meant to be secure against any mistake or failure on 
this occasion ; and so he ordered an indiscriminate massacre. 

If Mr. Norton should say : ‘Jesus had been presented in the 
temple, and there public acknowledgement was made of him, 
so that Herod might have traced him out individually ;’ my an- 
swer would be, What probability that Herod knew any thing 
of all this? Herod was at Jerusalem but a small portion of his 
time. His concerns led him elsewhere ; and Cesarea was the 
place where he enjoyed most popularity and had the most ad- 
herents. Even if he had been at Jerusalem, during the time 
of the presentation, he would have been one of the last men to 
whom pious persons would have been likely to communicate 
the knowledge of a new-born King. There is no probable way 
in which we may suppose him to have known, or believed that 
he could obtain an individual knowledge of the exact place 
where Jesus was. Of course the indiscriminate massacre in 
question was the ready and obvious dictate of his jealous and 
cruel spirit. Subsequent to such a massacre, there could be 
no pretence among the Jews, that the new-born king, after all, 
had escaped the hands of the assassins, and some other babe 
been murdered in its place. An indiscriminate massacre, then, 
would plainly be viewed by Herod, as essential to the extin- 
guishment of the rising Jewish hope iv respect to their long 
wished for king. 
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And is it not plain too, that, because of such a massacre, all 
the then present and rising hopes of the Jews, even of the pi- 
ous, (who knew not of the flight of Joseph and Mary), were 
actually extinguished? On what other ground can we account 
for the deep and long silence of all Judea, during nearly thirty 
years, in relation to the new-born king, whose birth had been 
ushered in by so many prodigies, even if Luke’s account of the 
matter, and no more, is to be admitted? It has often been mat- 
ter of wonder among the pious, and of scoffing among the impi- 
ous, that after all the miraculous annunciations of the Saviour, 
and the prodigies attending his birth, there should for thirty 
years be such a profound and mysterious silence in Judea with 
respect to him. Where were the Simeons and the Annas— 
the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem and those to whom 
the glad tidings had been published by them and others? Why 
was not the glorious Redeemer, in his humble and quiet 
occupation at Nazareth, sought out, and brought forward to the 
notice of the admiring world ? 

My answer would be, that the massacre at Bethlehem extin- 
guished all the rising hopes of the pious Jews in that quarter, 
and dissipated the fears of the ungodly. Providence so ordered 
it, that Jesus should be withdrawn in the dead of night to 
Egypt, and none should know of his escape. His return was 
to a distant, obscure, and despised town of Galilee, where no 
Jew would expect to find him, and therefore none would go to 
seek him. There his parents and he waited in quiet and in si- 
lence, until the proper time for the commencement of his min- 
istry arrived. Had they noised abroad his origin and his pre- 
tensions, during his early life, danger would have followed, 
civil and religious commotions been excited, the jealousy of te- 
trarchs stirred up, and unnumbered evils have been the natural 
and immediate consequence. As things were ordered, all this 
was prevented. And that this prevention was the result of 
some such occurrence as the massacre at Bethlehem, which 
extinguished all present hopes about the new-born king, seems 
to my mind so probable, that I can in no way account for it in 
a manner that is satisfactory, how things went on as they actu- 
ally did, without a supposition of some such event as Matthew 
has related. 

I cast myself now on the candour of my readers, and ask 
them, whether there is any such incongruities and improbabili- 
ties in Matthew’s Gospel of the Infaney, as Mr. Norton urges 
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upon us? On the other hand, does not the story of Matthew ’ 
seem to be quite essential to the satisfying of our minds, how ¥ 
the youth and early manhood of Jesus could have been spent aa 
in the silence and quietude in which it evidently was? The : 
Bethlehem massacre had quieted the fears of the enemies to the 
claims of Jesus ; it appears also to have extinguished the rising 
hopes of friends. Subsequent to this, Joseph and Mary, ad- 
monished of danger, and aware of the importance of shunning 
jealousy on the one part and popular expectation on the other, 
lived in an obscure and despised place, from which, as Nathan- 
iel intimates (John 1: 46), no good thing was expected to come. 
There they peaceably acquired the means of subsistence by 
bodily labour; and there Jesus pursued the same occupation as 
his foster-father, and was quietly and peacefully subject to his 
authority. There he did not develope himself as differing from 
others apparently his equals in age and condition, until the ful- 
ness of me hadcome. In this way, envy, jealousy, malignity, 
and (what was no less dangerous to the youthful Saviour) pop- 
ularity and applause, were neither excited nor occasioned. Pre- 
mature development would have called forth premature perse- 
cution and early death. As matters were arranged by an all- 
wise and over-ruling Providence, every thing went quietly on 
“until the fulness of time had come.” 

One might dwell here with great satisfaction, on the lovely 
character which the Saviour exhibited, during so Jong a period, 
and in such a humble condition. Conscious of a heavenly ori- 
gin and ef a dignity above that which belongs to any creature 
named in heaven or on earth ; knowing that he possessed pow- 
er to fill Palestine with admiration of his deeds and astonish- 
ment at his wonderful attributes ; conscious also of a power 
which could easily summon countless hosts of angels to his aid, 
in case he should fall into danger through the malice of his ene- 
mies ; yet he forbore any development of himself, kept on in 
his humble, patient, daily toil for his sustenance, and all this for 
years after he had come to a vigorous maturity. This is indeed 
a part of his character which has seldom been considered, and 
of which little has been said. ‘To my mind, however, it is not 
less wonderful, and scarcely less attractive, than the god-like 
benevolence which he displayed in the garden of Gethsemane 
and on the cross. 

I find myself insensibly drawn to moralizing on this shining 
and lovely trait in the character of Jesus. Let us return,to our 
critical investigations. 
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I must make a remark on one thing more which Mr. Norton 
has said, in connection with the history of the visit to Bethle- 
hem by the Magi. ‘This is, that a divine interposition in re- 
Spect to giving them an intimation of the birth of a Saviour is 
“ pretended,” and that “ no purpose worthy of the Deity can 
be assigned for it ;” p. lix. 

If such a visit did take place on this occasion, a divine inter- 
position seems to be something more than pretence. We find 
it, indeed, actually indispensable ; or, in other words, we can- 
not well account for it, considering the time and manner in 
which it happened, in any other way. 

Mr. Norton seems to think, that the affair of the star was 
merely a business of astrology, and that it is incongruous to 
suppose an interposition on the part of heaven in aid of such a 
science. My view of the case is very different. I am not 
compelled to believe that these Magi were really astrologers, 
in case they were Jews, any more than I am obliged to believe 
that Daniel was an astrologer because he was a Magus. I 
must and do believe, that on the appearance of the star, a divine 
admonition was given to the minds of the Magi respecting the 
design of it; just as one was given to Abraham, to leave his 
country and kindred and go to Palestine and sojourn there. 
The whole account leads to this impression ; and I know of no 
more reason to reject divine interposition here, than in the cases 
of it mentioned by Luke, in his Gospel of the Infancy. 

And is there “ no purpose worthy of the Deity” in all this ? 
Is it nothing, that this homage was paid to the new-born King, 
by distinguished persons from a distant land? Nothing—that 
the Jews of the eastern region should be advertised in this way 
of the birth of a Saviour, as well as those of Palestine ? Nothing 
—that his high prerogatives and exalted state should thus be 
taught, as well as by the choir of angels on the plains of 
Bethlehem, or by the devout exclamations of Simeon and 
Anna? And even if we could not perceive at once, as doubt- 
less we cannot, all the purposes to be answered by such an 
event, can we not find as much in it that is explicable, as we 
can in the miracle of the water which was turned into wine, or 
of the withering of the fig tree which was cursed; or of the 
destruction of the swine on the borders of the lake? Mr. Norton 
admits the truth of these miracles; does he see a purpose of 
God in them more explicable and more worthy of the Deity, 
than in the visit of the Magi? If he does, I can only say that it 
seems more easy to me, to explain the latter than the former. 
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I have said enough, as I would hope, to remove some of the 
difficulties which Mr. Norton has thrown in our way, in regard 
to this part of Matt. I. Il. I come, therefore, to another por- 
tion of his remarks. 

The beginning of Matt. III. é éxelvasg raig rjueoues, he 
apprehends, may be thought to throw some objections in the 
way of commencing the Gospel of Matthew here. In order to 
remove this difficulty, however, he supposes, first, that the 
translator of Matthew into Greek, or the compiler who added 
the two first chapters to his Gospel, inserted these words as 
“a form of transition” from the one narration to the other. 
The original Gospel, he thinks, began thus: John the Baptist 
came preaching in the wilderness of Judea ; for this, he says, 
is the manner in which the Gospel of Mark begins. 

If the reader, however, will take the pains to open his New 
Testament at the beginning of Mark, he will find there a 
natural introduction to a Gospel, the design of which was only 
to give an account of the public ministry of Jesus ; and a very 
different one it is, from that which Mr. Renan would here lead 
us to suppose. Indeed, the beginning of a Gospel by the 
words which he suggests, would be so abrupt, so unintelligible 
to a reader who was a stranger to the course of events in Pales- 
tine, that the bare recital of it is a sufficient refutation of it. 

Mr. Norton himself seems to feel this ; for he immediately 
suggests another beginning : In the days of Herod, meaning the 
tetrarch of Galilee. So the Gospel of the Ebionites began ; 
only it ran on in such a way as to create no small difficulty in 
the sequel. “In the days of Herod, King of Judea,” was its 
commencing clause. Unfortunately for this clause, however, 
this same Herod (the King) had been dead some twenty-eight 
years, when John the Baptist made his appearance in public, 
as immediately stated in the sequel. Mr. Norton thinks that 
Epiphanius, who tells the story of this notable commencement 
of the Gospel of the Ebionites, “ by a blunder of his own added 
the words King of Judea.” This is an easy way, to be sure, 
to dispose of at least a part of the difficulty. But who does not 
see, that it is merely cutting the knot, not untying it? If we 
are at liberty to reason thus, and conjecture whatever facts we 
please, (how can I call this reasoning ?) then, deducere aliquid 
ex aliquo is fully within the power of every controvertist. 

After all, the beginning of Matthew’s Gospel, according to 
Mr. Norton, would be a wonderful beginning—entirely unique. 
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Infthe days of Herod? What Herod ?—exclaims the reader 
at once. Herod the tetrarch, says Mr. Norton. But how is 
the reader of this Gospel, fifty or more years after all the Herods 
were dead, to know that the tetrarch was meant? ‘There is no 
‘context, no previous matter to give him a hint of this. ‘There 
is no like thing, moreover, in all the Scriptural records. When 
the days of a person are mentioned as a point in chronology, 
the person meant must necessarily be designated ; above all, 
where many persons about the same time had the same name, 
must this be done ; as it is always both in the Old ‘Testament 
and in*the New. But if we are to credit Mr. Norton, nothing 
of this kind was done by Matthew. Quodcunque mihi narras 
sic—. 

‘ But we have a more serious difficulty still,’ according to Mr. 
Norton.} {‘ If we allow chap. [. II. to be genuine, the last 
events mentioned are Archelaus’s reign and Joseph’s residence 
at Nazareth.... It was not in those days, but thirty years 
afterwards, that John the Baptist was preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judea.’ 

Indeed! Archelaus’s reign is to be sure mentioned in Matt. 
2: 22, and as a reason why Joseph repaired to Nazareth, rather 
than to Bethlehem. But the chapter ends with an account of 
Joseph’s fixing the abode of himself and family at Nazareth, and 
the third chapter begins with the clause, in those days, i.e. 
plainly and simply, during the period of the abode of his family 
at Nazareth. ‘This comports with simple fact. It was really 
and truly what happened, viz., that John entered on his public 
ministry while they abode at Nazareth. What “ serious diffi- 
culty ” there can be in all this, | am not able to see. Iam 
sure Mr. Norton has not succeeded in presenting any. I[t is not 
to Archelaus’s reign, but to Joseph’s sojourn at Nazareth, to 
which those days refers. 

Mr. Norton says, at the close, that ‘he thinks these reasons 
ought to satisfy us that the two chapters in question did not 
proceed from the apostle Matthew.’ He then turns to the ex- 
amination of the two first chapters of Luke ; and “ although,” 
he suggests, “ the style is rather poetical than historical ;” al- 
though, “ with its real miracles, the fictions of oral tradition had 
probably become blended ;” although, with our present means 
of judging we cannot draw a precise line between the truth and 
what has been added to the truth ;” yet we may on the whole, 
as he concludes, regard the account of this Evangelist as being 
substantially correct. 
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What kind of faith we can have in a Gospel which we re- 
gard in such a light, is for Mr. Norton to tell us. With such a 
faith I am sure we could say nothing more appropriate than 
‘*‘ Lord, help our unbelief !”’ 

But—to our immediate purpose. I may now be permitted 
to ask, at the close of this examination, by what kind of evi- 
dence or process Mr. Norton has laboured to establish his cause ? 
What, I ask, is the question before us? A question simply of 
lower criticism; one which respects the mere fact, whether 
there is evidence that Matthew I. II. is genuine. And how 
are such questions to be decided? By a priori reasoning ; by 
objections of a theological cast; by our mere estimate of the 

robability or improbability of events related? Surely not. 
hether the story in Matthew I. II. is probable or improbable, 
strange or a thing of common occurrence ; whether it teaches 
Unitarian or Trinitarian theology ; has nothing at all to do with 
the question of criticism, which is simply and only, whether 
critical witnesses speak for or against it. 

And what is the result of our inquiries with regard to this last 
point? The result is so clear, that not a doubt of a critical 
nature can be sustained. All the known Mss. and Versions on 
the face of the earth speak but one language. All the Christian 
writers of the primitive ages speak but one language. We can 
trace the contents of these chapters in Justin Martyr, in Celsus, 
in the Syriac Peshito; we find Cerinthus using the matter of 
them about A. D. 80, before the apostolic age had passed away. 
No part of the church, except a small insignificant sect of the 
Ebionites, has ever ventured to doubt their genuineness, or to 
tamper with them. We have now as it were word for word 
and letter for letter, in the Syriac Version (made in the second 
century as we have good reason to believe), the very text which 
lies in the canonical Greek Matthew before us. A critical doubt 
on this subject, can scarcely be less than a critical heresy. 

Yet Mr. Norton, passing by all this, suggests internal diff- 
culties. We have also examined them. We have seen that a 
very different estimate from his may be made out from all the 
facts as they lie before us. And if it could not, his proof is not 
legitimate. We cannot betake ourselves to theologizing, on a 
mere subject of lower criticism. The deductions which might 
be made out in our own way of reasoning, cannot be shewn to 
have been made out by the mind of Matthew. Even if chap. 
1. II. of his Gospel have given us erroneous statements, (which 

Vor. XII. No. 32. 45 
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however I do not believe), yet in the present state of criticism 
we are obliged to attribute these chapters to Matthew. ‘The 
question now before us is not whether he has truly said or writ- 
ten this or that, or erroneously, but whether he actually said or 
wrote it. ‘I'hat question is settled, until some evidence yet un- 
known, at any rate yet unproduced, shall be developed, which 
will give a new aspect to the whole matter. 

At the close of this somewhat protracted investigation, I can- 
not refrain from adding a few considerations, which are quite 
different from and opposite to the general nature of those sug- 
gested by Mr. Norton, and examined in the preceding pages. 
If they do not go to prove the genuineness of Matthew I. IL., 
they may afford some aid in removing suspicion that these 
chapters are an interpolation. 

It has often been remarked, and truly, that no one of the 
Evangelists refers so frequently to the Old Testament, or quotes 
from it so often, as Matthew. I say this has been tru/y observ- 
ed; for Matthew plainly quotes at least thirty-five times from 
the ancient Scriptures, while Mark quotes eighteen, Luke 
twenty, and John fourteen times. J reckon here only the plain 
and obvious cases of quotation. The references in all the Gos- 
pels to sentiments contained in the Old Testament, would add 
to the list of appeals to the ancient Scriptures; but these are 
proportionally as frequent in Matthew as in the other Evan- 
gelists. 

This characteristic in Matthew has been accounted for by 
many on the ground that he wrote more immediately for the 
benefit of the Jews, to whom frequent appeals to the Old 
Testament would be peculiarly gratifying. Matthew, it has 
been thought, labours in a peculiar manner to prove the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus from the predictions of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Whether these views be well grounded or not, it is still true 
that a prominent characteristic in his style is such as has now 
been stated. How then does the style or manner of chapters 
I. Il. compare with this? Just as we should expect it would in 
case these chapters were from the hand of Matthew. No less 
than five appeals are here made to the Old Testament, viz. in 
1: 23. 2: 6. 2: 15. 2: 18. 2:23. Was it a matter of mere 
accident, or even a matter of design, that the supposed inter- 
polation, or rather the writer of a narrative which another and 
subsequent redactor interpolated, thus imitated the manner of 
Matthew? I verily believe it was neither. There is no 
imitation here, but the hand of an original writer. 
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Again; Matthew is the only one of all the evangelists who 
has taken any notice of dreams, as means of divine admonition. 
In 27: 19 he tells us of a dream by the wife of Pilate, warning 
her that Jesus, accused before the tribunal of her husband, was 
innocent. In Matt. 1: 20. 2: 12, 22, we have the like occur- 
rences. 

Of all the Evangelists or writers of the New Testament, 
Matthew is the only one who uses the word évag, dream. 
This is employed in 27: 19, and in all the passages just referred 
to in chapters I. II. Is this a mere accidental thing, belonging 
to the translator of Matthew, as Mr. Norton would have us 
believe ; or does it look like a mode of expression familiar to 
the original author of the whole book ? 

It would be easy to produce a number of idioms or phrases 
employed in chapters I. Il. and afterwards in the other part of 
Matthew’s Gospel, but found no where else in the New Testa- 
ment. But I forbear, lest I should tire the patience of my 
readers. ‘They may be found in Gersdorf’s Beitrige ; who 
has expended incredible labour on the examination of chapters 
I. I. Mr. Norton would probably say: ‘ These peculiarities 
belong to the translator of Matthew, and can as well be 
accounted for in this way as in any other?’ Yet some of them 
are of such a nature, that I should doubt whether this could be 
made credible. ‘They seem tocharacterize original composition 
rather than translation. 

Thus have | gone through with the details of this subject ; 
and I now submit the whole to the reader, and to Mr. Norton 
himself, and ask the question, whether any reader of Matt. I. 
Il. and of the rest of his Gospel, would have ever thought that 
the whole book is a translation from another language, or that 
different parts of it were composed by different writers, unless 
some doubts about the facts in chapters I. Hl. had set him to 
making an effort to get rid of this part of the book? After 
reading again and again, in order to see whether I could detect 
any sensible difference in style, language, mode of thinking, 
order and manner of narrating, or even in the use of the 
small particles of transition, etc., | must confess unhesitatingly 
that [ have been able to discover no such difference. Nor can 
I think Mr. Norton himself, who appears to understand the laws 
of lower criticism so well, would ever have doubted, if some 
a priori views of what Matthew ought, or ought not, to com- 
prise in his Gospel, had not led him to doubt. 
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I cannot resist the persuasion, that if there be a clear case in 
respect to the genuineness of any passage of the New Testa- 
ment which has ever beencontroverted, the one before us is such 
acase. Most fully do I assent tothe words of Griesbach, at the 
close of his critical examination of this subject (Comm. Crit. 
II. 55), who says: ‘ Cum igitur parum roboris insit argumentis 
omnibus adversus duorum istorum capitum authentiam prolatis, 
genuina ea esse censemus ; ipsaque inde ab initio, cum primum 
in publicam lucem emitteretur Matthaei Evangelium, huic 
adhaesisse, ac in autographo seu archetypo jam extitisse, nulls 
dubitamus,” 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue Scriptura [pea or ANGELS. 


By Lewis Mayer, D, D, late Prof. in the Theol. Sem. of the Germ. Ref. Church, York, Pa. 


Tue existence of a world of spirit is as much a subject of 
observation and experience as the existence of a world of mat- 
ter. The human soul is a spirit manifesting itself in the affec- 
tions and operations of mind; there is a spirit in the brute 
which is the seat of sensation, of memory, of pleasure and of 
pain; the reproduction of animals, the vegetation of plants, the 
crystalization of minerals, and chemical agencies, are not the 
effects of inert matter, but must be referred ultimately to a 
cause which acts spontaneously and rationally. Ancient phi- 
losophy conceived that cause to be a soul of the world, and 
considered the world an animated, sentient, and rational being. 
The Bible makes it God, and the spirit of God, which pervades 
all things. 

All spirit is not of the same order. There is an infinite 
difference, both of nature and of attributes, between the un- 
created infinite Spirit, and all created finite spirit. ‘There may 
also be an order of spirits among the creatures, perhaps em- 
bracing many genera and species, superior to man, and existing 
in a state of being which is not subject to the observation of 
our senses; nor, perhaps, even to be apprehended by the hu- 
man mind, in its present connection with matter. 

That intelligent creatures, superior to man, and still at an 
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infinite distance from God, may exist, is a position which rea- 
son cannot disprove. The fact, however, of their existence 
does not follow of course from the possibility of it. Neither 
do I know that it can be demonstrated by reasoning from any 
abstract principle. All that reason can do is to make out a high 
degree of probability by analogical argument from facts previ- 
ously known or granted. It is of little weight to say, that 
inasmuch as the distance between man and the Deity is infinite, 
it is improbable that man is the highest of animated beings, and 
the only creature which is endowed with reason; for, what- 
ever conception we may form of rational creatures, superior to 
man, to occupy the chasm between him and his Creator, the 
distance between those creatures and the Deity must still be 
infinite, and the same necessity of supposing others above them 
will return forever. It may then be urged, that, as no creation 
can be infinite, it must be admitted that the Creator has stop- 
ped somewhere ; and no sufficient reason can be given, why he 
should not have stopped at man, as well as at any conceivable 
grade in the scale of existence above him. 

The argument from analogy is of more value. It may be 
constructed as follows. It is probable that the other planets, in 
the system of which our globe is a part, are inhabited by living 
creatures ; because in our world every part teems with life and 
activity ; the earth, the air, and the water abound with animated 
beings ; the microscope reveals to us a world of animalcules, in 
immense variety of form, of character, and of magnitude, 
beyond the limits which confine the unassisted sense, and ex- 
tending in minuteness beyond the bounds even of microscopic 
vision ; often so numerous that many thousands of them are 
contained ina single drop of water; and so minute that they 
find room enough in it to move and to sport without hind- 
rance. Yea, such is the Creator’s attention tothe production 
and sustenance of living existence, that even the food of many 
of the larger animals is animated ; and these again constitute so 
many worlds upon which smaller species live and feed. It is 
therefore probable that the other globes in the solar system, 
which are known to be subject, in other respects, to the same 
general laws as our own, are not left destitute of living crea- 
tures. If each of the fixed stars, which are known to resemble 
our sun, is the centre of another system of worlds, and the 
source of light and heat to globes that revolve around it, it is 
also probable that those worlds are the habitations of living and 
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sensitive beings. But if all the heavenly bodies, like the globe 
upon which we dwell, are furnished with living creatures, it is 
not probable that all their inhabitants are irrational animals, 
which can have no knowledge of their Creator, and can bring 
to him no offering of virtue and praise. In this world man is 
the lord of the lower creation; all the inferior creatures are 
adapted to his use, and subjected to his power; and there is a 
gradation in the scale of existence, through various forms of 
organization and character, from rude matter up to man, who is 
constituted an image of his Creator, and forms the link which 
connects this world with the invisible Deity. If other worlds 
are analogous to our own, there must be in them the same sort 
of gradation, terminating in a highest which represents God, 
and connects them with him. 

If there be rational beings in other worlds, it is not likely 
that they are of the same order and species with man. The 
human race could not subsist in any other of the planets which 
are known tous. In Mercury, for example, they would be 
consumed with heat, and in Herschel destroyed by cold ; and in 
none of the planets can there be vegetation or animals like those 
with which we are acquainted here. If those bodies are in- 
habited, it must be by natures that are adapted to them, and 
are therefore wholly different from any which are known to us: 
and if in each of them there be aclass of beings upon which the 
image of God is impressed, it must be one that differs entirely 
from the human race. 

If man is not the only intelligent creature in the universe, 
and if every other world contains a distinct order of the same 
class, it is very improbable that they are all equal with respect 
to their physical and intellectual powers. As far as our ob- 
servation extends in the works of God, we discover diversity 
united with regularity. All organized being is reducible to 
classes, orders, genera, species, and varieties ; no two individ- 
uals of a species are in all respects alike ; there is everywhere 
a continual variation, and a rising from the less in perfection to 
the greater, or a descending from the greater to the less ; there 
is an oak and a moss, a lion and a worm, an eagle and a mite ; 
there is a sun to illuminate a system of worlds, and a meteor to 
shine momentarily in the dark. ‘The human species is diversi- 
fied by every variety of beauty and deformity, and by every 
grade of rank from the king to the beggar, and from the sage 
to the idiot. If the same law prevails throughout the universe, 
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no two worlds can be alike, and there are, doubtless, as many 
different grades of intelligent beings as there are worlds which 
they inhabit. 

Neither is it probable that man is the highest in this class of 
creatures. On the contrary it is more likely that he is the 
lowest in the scale. A compound of spirit and matter, and of 
matter in its gross sluggish form, he is allied to the earth on 
which he treads, and the connecting links between him and its 
rude matter are the brute, the plant, and the crystalization. 
While some of the individuals of the species exhibit intellectual 
powers of a high order, others are so little removed from the 
more sagacious of the irrational animals, that the transition from 
the one to the other is made bya single step. We may 
therefore conclude, that, if there be among the creatures of 
God other grades of intelligent beings, they are higher than 
man. 

All this reasoning is hypothetical ; we assume in it, on proba- 
ble grounds, what we cannot strictly demonstrate. From such 
premises the conclusion can be nothing more than probability. 
It is however a high degree of probability that is obtained in 
this case ; and there being no argument of equal weigit, nor, 
so far as I can see, of any considerable weight, on the opposite 
side, we approach so near to certainty, that we may take the 
fact as sufficiently proved. 

The religious philosophy of every age, in the Gentile world, 
has taught the existence of a class of beings between the su- 
preme Deity and man. In the theology of all idolatrous na- 
tions, as there was a plurality of divinities to whom their wor- 
ship was addressed, so there was a subordination of rank among 
the objects of worship, and one supreme deity that presided 
over the rest; and among the inferior gods there were such as 
approached very near to man, while others scarcely differed 
from the one who was acknowledged as supreme. But besides 
these inferior beings, to whom the title gods was given, the 
Gentiles held the existence of a class of beings between the 
gods and men, consisting of different orders, who were the 
ministers of the gods, and mediators between them and men; 
bearing to the gods the prayers and offerings of men; and to 
men the answers and the commands of the gods. The Hindoos 
have their Dejotas, the Persians, and others of the Magian 
sect, their Amschashpands, Izeds, Fervers, and Dews; the 
Greeks had their Daemons, and the Romans their Genii. 
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Hesiod, who lived about the time of Homer, divides intelligent 
natures into four classes, namely, gods, daemons, heroes, and 
men. For so doing he is commended by Plutarch. Plato 
taught that the whole space between the gods and men was 
occupied by daemons, which were, however, of different kinds. 
The Pythagoreans, the Stoics, the Peripatetics, and, indeed, 
every sect of philosophy among the Gentiles, except the 
Epicurean, held a similar doctrine. 

In the Holy Scriptures we have frequent notice of spiritual 
intelligences, existing in another state of being, and constituting 
a celestial family, a hierarchy, over which Jehovah presides. 
The Scripture, however, does not treat this subject professedly, 
and as a doctrine of religion, but adverts to it incidentally as a 
fact, as it does to other facts, in its religious history and the 
course of its instructions. It speaks of no obligations to these 
spirits, and inculcates no duties toward them. A belief in the 
existence of such beings is therefore not an essential article of 
religion, any more than a belief that there are other worlds be- 
sides our own ; it belongs not so much to religion as to philoso- 
phy ; but such a belief serves to enlarge our idea of the works 
of God, and to illustrate the greatness of his power and wisdom ; 
and in this way it exerts an important and salutary influence 
upon the heart. 

The names or titles, by which the Scripture designates these 
celestial beings, are spirits, Greek nvevuata pneumata ; angels, 
Greek Gyyehot, angellot ; Hebrew t°> 1 mlakhim ; and in the Old 
Testament DN7>x and DYT>8 723 elohim, and bne elohim. The 
first of these terms has respect to their essence, and the second 
to their office. The last two denote their rank in the scale of 
being. Gesenius denies that elohim ever means angels ; and 
he refers in this denial particularly to Ps. 8: 5, and Ps. 97: 7; 
but he observes, that the term is so translated in the ancient 
versions. In the epistle tothe Hebrews, where these texts are 
referred to, the same translation is given, Heb. 1: 6. 2: 7. 

Elohim is the plural of Eloah. According to Gesenius Eloah 
is a primitive, and the verb Alah is a derivative from it. The 
verb does not occur in the Hebrew Scriptures, but is used in 
the Arabic, in the sense of to reverence, to dread. Eloah is 
therefore that which inspires reverence, fear, dread ; or which 
creates astonishment, alarm and awe; and Elohim, in its ordi- 
nary sense, denotes a plurality of such objects. When the plu- 
ral is joined with a verb, or with other dependent words, in the 
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singular, it is called the plural of excellency, and has a singular 
meaning, with the secondary idea of greatness or superiority. 
In this form, it is usually applied to the true God; but some- 
times also to an idol; as to Dagon the god of the Philistines, 
Judges 16: 23; to Ashtoret, the goddess of the Zidonians, to 
Chemosh the god of the Moabites, to Milcom the god of the 
Ammonites, 1 Kings 11: 33; and to Bael-zebub the god of 
Ekron, 2 Kings 1: 2,3. With plural adjuncts it is usually 
translated as a plural ; but in some instances the pluralis excel- 
lentiae occurs in this form, and is applied to the true God. See 
Genesis 20: 13, 31: 53. 2 Samuel 7: 23. Ps. 58: 12. 

Elohim is applied to the true God, Gen. 1: 1, etc., and in 
very many places. It is applied to idols with the same fre- 
quency, but usually with plural adjuncts. Ps. 96: 5, et passim. 
Rulers, and especially kings, are called elohim, Ps. 45: 6, 7. 
82: 1,6. 138: 1. Exodus 22: 28. In 1 Samuel 28: 13, an 
apparition is so called: ‘ And the woman said unto Saul, I saw 
gods ascend out of the earth ;’ Hebrew, “1 saw elohim etc.” 
In Ps. 8: 5, celestial spirits are called elohim: and in Judges 
13: 21, 22, the pluralis excellentiae of this term is used in 
speaking of a single angel of the Lord; as in 1 Samuel 28: 13, 
of a single apparition. 

It appears from this usage that the title elohim is a common 
appellation, given to a class of beings who are the objects of fear, 
of reverence, and of dread to men. Its application to kings and 
rulers is a tropical use of it: in its ordinary acceptation it 
designates invisible beings, superior to man, existing in another 
state of being. Such is Jehovah ; such are angels; such the 
gods of the Gentiles were believed to be; and such, in the 
opinion of the Gentiles, were the departed souls of eminent men. 
Such the witch at Endor considered the ghost of Samuel, which, 
to her astonishment, appeared at her bidding. This title did 
not distinguish the true God from other elohim ; not always 
even when used as a plural of excellency. For the purpose of 
distinction he is called the living God, elohim chajim, and elo- 
him chai, in opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, which were 
either inanimate objects, as the stars, the elments, etc. ; or dead 
men, the souls of deceased ancestors: and from all other elohim 
he is distinguished by the title Lord God ; in the Hebrew text, 
Jehovah Elohim. So Moses taught the Israelites, “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” Hebrew, “‘ Jehovah 
our elohim is one Jehovah ;” that is, Jehovah, the object of our 
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reverence, is an only being, Deut. 6: 4. In the ninety-sixth 
Psalm, the inspired author says, “ For the Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised; he is to be feared above all gods.” 
Hebrew, “ For Jehovah is great, and greatly to be praised ; he 
is to be feared above all elohim :”’ which implies that all elohim 
are objects of fear, but none of them in the same degree, nor 
with the same propriety and justice, as Jehovah. The dis- 
tinctive titles DASx DD and D> 7 Elohim chajim, and Elo- 
him chai, living God, and Jehovah Elohim, Jehovah our Elo- 
him, etc., are of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. 

The tropical use of elohim, as a title of kings and other rulers, 
was founded in the profound and superstitious veneration with 
which the people regarded the ruling powers. Rulers in an- 
cient times were always of the nobility, whom the common peo- 
ple were accustomed from their childhood to consider a supe- 
rior order of men, possessing a portion of divinity, and naturally 
and necessarily above them ; and kings, abounding in riches, in- 
vested with absolute power, and glittering in splendor, were 
considered so near the gods, that they were esteemed worthy 
of honors that differed but little from religious adoration. The 
title elohim, which was often given to them in common with 
the objects of worship, designated them as beings that inspired 
veneration and awe similar to that which was inspired by the 
gods themselves. So the ancient Greeks derived both the 
authority of their kings, and their ability to administer the gov- 
ernment ; their bodily strength, stature, and beauty ; their cour- 
age, enterprise, and wisdom, from Jupiter, and dignified them 
with the titles of theoeides Peoecdxs, tsotheos fo0Pe0¢, godlike, 
and diogenes dtoyev7¢, heaven-born, born of Jupiter. See 
Creutzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Voelker. Vol. 
3. B. 3. Cap. 1. 

The customary use of the plural elohim, and the extensive 
application of it, seems to have had its origin in the polytheism 
of the people who spoke the language. The Hebrew was not 
exclusively the language of the Israelites ; neither was it even 
originally theirs. It was one of the dialects of a common lan- 
guage which was spoken by the nations that inhabited the coun- 
tries of western Asia, between Persia and the Mediterranean, and 
between Armenia and the Indian ocean. ‘The other dialects 
were the Chaldean, the Syriac, and the Arabic. Hebrew was 
the dialect of the Canaanites, including the Phenicians. All 
these nations were polytheists. Abraham was a native of Ur in 
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Chaldea, and was seventy-five years of age when he went into 
the land of Canaan. In his time these several dialects might 
differ but little ; but if there was any difference, he spoke the 
Chaldean, and not the Canaanitish. During their long resi- 
dence in Canaan his descendants acquired the language of this 
country, and, of course, learned it as it was. They did not 
originate its usages, but adopted them as they found them al- 
ready settled. It was the language of polytheists. So, indeed, 
were all the dialects. In the time of Moses, when the first of 
the sacred books were written, all these countries were im- 
mersed in the grossest idolatry. They had not only their Elo- 
ah, but their Elohim ; and these were found in every thing in 
heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, which was adapted 
to excite fear, dread, or hope, or could create astonishment or 
admiration. A polytheistic language was now used to express 
monotheistic ideas. 

I will now examine the texts in which the term elohim, or 
bne elohim, designates celestial spirits, distinct from Jehovah, 
and superior to man. 

Ps. 8: 3—8, ‘‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast put all things under his feet: all sheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; the fow] of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths 
of the sea.” ‘ For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels,” is in the Hebrew text, “ For thou hast made bim a 
little lower than the elohim.” By elohim the ancient as well 
as the modern translators understood those spirits whom we call 
angels. So also the author of the epistle to the Hebrews un- 
derstood the word. ‘The connection, moreover, demands this 
interpretation. We have in the text God, the Creator, distin- 
guished from all his works ; who is addressed, in the first verse, 
as Jehovah our Lord, whose name is excellent in all the earth, 
whose glory is above the grandeur of the starry heavens, and in 
comparison with whom man is as nothing. We have next the 
noblest of his creatures in the visible world, man, whom he has 
crowned with glory and honor, and has placed over the works 
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of his hands in the earth, the air, and the seas. We have last- 
ly the elohim, whom man resembles, but does not equal. They 
must therefore be an order of intelligent beings above him: if 
they are not such, what are they? What can be higher than 
man, but a more perfect intelligence? Man was made a little 
lower than the elohim. ‘There cannot, therefore, be a great 
chasm between him and them ; as there is between him and 
the Deity. There may be many orders of elohim, or many 
genera and species of the same order, some of which may be 
immeasurably above humanity, and may approach much nearer 
to the Deity ; yet as a class of superior beings, there is among 
them a point of comparison in which man is but a little lower 
than they. 

Genesis 3: 1—5, “‘ Now the serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field which the Lord God had made: and he 
said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of 
any tree of the garden? And the woman said, we may eat of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden: but as to the fruit of the 
tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And 
the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die ; for 
God knoweth, that in the day ye eat thereof, your eyes shall 
be opened : and ye shall be as gods knowing good and evil.” 

Throughout this and the preceding chapter, whilst the histo- 
rian speaks, the name of God, in the Hebrew text, is Jehovah 
Elohim ; in the conversation only between the woman and the 
serpent, it is simply Elohim, in the pluralis excellentiae, with 
the verb or the participle in the singular :—* hath Elohim said ? 
— Elohim hath said”—*“ Elohim is knowing that.” In the 
last sentence, ‘‘ Ye shall be as elohim, knowing good and evil,” 
the participle knowing is plural, which, according to the com- 
mon usage, makes elohim, with which it is in agreement, a com- 
mon plural. The authors of the English version very justly 
considered it such, and translated keelohim, DWi>N2, by as gods, 
The Greek version of the Seventy also rendered it in the same 
sense ot theot, oi Sev, as gods. 

Eve, in all her simplicity, could not be so stupid as to ima- 
gine, that, by eating of the fruit of a tree which God had crea- 
ted, she could become like him; but she might conceive it pos- 
sible that she could attain to the state of other created beings, 
who were then advanced above her. It is implied in the text, 
that she had a knowledge of the existence of such an order of 
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beings ; and this is, doubtless, in itself very probable. In that 
state of innocence, when they were accustomed to the sound of 
God walking in the garden, and so familiar an intercourse sub- 
sisted between heaven and earth, it is certainly not unlikely, 
that the first human pair were favored with angels’ visits, and 
therefore knew what angels were: they saw their coming and 
their departure, and perceived that they were intelligences of a 
higher order. 

The superiority of the elohim, to which the tempter directed 
Eve’s attention, consisted in this, that their eyes were open, 
and they knew good and evil. The latter is the consequence 
of the former; if their eyes were open, then they knew good 
and evil. 

The phrase, to know good and evil, means to know all 
things, and to know them in such a manner as to be able to 
distinguish one thing from another. A similar phraseology 
occurs 2 Sam. 14: 7, where the woman of Tekoah says to 
David, “The word of my lord, the king, shall now be com- 
fortable ; for as an angel of God, so is my lord, the king, to 
discern good and bad.” And again in verse 20, “ And my 
lord is wise, according to the wisdom of an angel of God, to 
know all things that are in the earth.” All things that are in 
the earth include both the good and the evil things. ‘To know 
good and evil, is therefore to know all things, and to be able to 
discern good and bad among them. Of this knowledge the 
tree in the midst of the garden seems to have been a symbol ; 
and the prohibition of its fruit to our first parents may have 
signified, that there were things which it would not be safe for 
them to know ; and they must therefore restrain their curiosity, 
and be content with such knowledge as God would choose to 
teach them. It was an idea of antiquity that knowledge had 
introduced vice and misery into the world ; and Solomon says, 
“ Lo, this only have ! found, that God made man upright ; but 
they have sought out many inventions,” Ecc. 7: 29; by which 
he means, that their discoveries had injured their virtue, and 
marred their happiness. But the tempter represented, that 
the elohim, possessing the knowledge of good and evil, were, 
by virtue of it, happier than man, and solicited Eve to aspire to 
an equality with them in this higher felicity. 

Genesis 3: 22, “ And Jehovah said, Behold, the man is be- 
come as one of us, to know good and evil; and now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
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and live forever; therefore the Lord God (Jehovah Elohim) 
sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
which he was taken.” 

‘‘The man is become like one of us ;” i. e. like one of the 
elohim ; certainly not like Jehovah, nor like one of the three in 
the Godhead. As yet the likeness was only in the attribute of 
knowledge, in which they had made an advance that was, 
however, fatal to their happiness. Another, in which it might 
be attained, if they should be permitted to continue in the 
garden, was immortality ; and this was prevented by sending 
them forth to till the ground. All this is symbolical language, 
adapted to the simplicity of a primitive age ; and its literal sense 
must not be closely pressed. What we learn from it, so far as 
our present purpose is concerned, is, that there is an order of 
celestial beings, dwelling with God, who possess superior 
knowledge and are immortal. 

Ps. 97: 7, 9, “ Confounded be all they that worship graven 
images, that boast themselves of idols ; worship him, all ye 
gods,” (Hebrew all ye elohim.)—‘ For thou Lord, (Heb. 
Jehovah,) art high above all the earth; thou art exalted far 
above all gods,” (Hed. all elohim.) The Greek version of 
the Seventy renders, elohim in verse 7 by angelloi autou, 
ayyeot avrov his angels ; and in verse 9, by theot #0 Gods. 
The epistle to the Hebrews cites the last clause of verse 7 thus, 
* Let all the angels of God worship him.” Heb. 1: 6. These 
authorities show that the ancient Jews, and the inspired writers 
of the New Testament, understood the term elolim to include 
angels. In this text they took it to mean angels only ; because 
they considered the gods of the Gentiles dead things and nullities, 
and could not conceive that an exhortation to worship Jehovah 
should be addressed to them. In verse 9, the Seventy appear 
to have taken elohim in its widest sense as meaning whatever 
is an object of reverence to man; so that the text might read 
thus: “ For thou, Jehovah, art high above all the earth ; thou 
art exalted far above every object of reverence.” 

Genesis 1: 26,27. Retaining the Hebrew appellation, the 
text reads thus: ‘‘ And Elohim said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion, etc. 
So Elohim created man in his image; in the image of elohim 
created he him, etc.” ‘Throughout this chapter, and the first 
three verses of the second chapter, the name of God is uniformly 
Elohim, in the plural of excellency, having the verb and pro- 
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noun in the singular; but in the last recited clause, “ in the 
image of elohim created he him,’’ there is nothing to make 
elohim a pluralis excellentiae ; and taking it in connection with 
the phraseology of verse 26, ‘ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness,” it appears to be a common plural, and to 
man the celestial spirits, whom the supreme Elohim, the 
Creator, addresses. Here the generic term elohim is first ap- 
plied to God, the Creator, and next to that order of intelligent 
beings who constitute the celestial family over which God pre- 
sides. When God made man, he did not take for his pattern 
any of the lower animals which had been previously created ; 
but he took himself, and the elohim, who dwelt with him, and 
who, like himself, were intellectual natures; and man was thus 
made in the likeness of his Creator, and in the likeness of the 
elohim, who bore his image, and enjoyed fellowship with him. 
The words, “ Let us make man, etc.” are addressed to these 
celestial beings; God is conceived as a Sovereign sitting in 
council with his princes and people, in the manner of primitive 
antiquity, when kings were the fathers of their people, and did 
nothing without their consent. The language of the text is 
poetic ; the conception is symbolical, designed for embellish- 
ment and effect. A similar trope occurs 1 Kings 22: 19—22, 
and Isaiah 6: 1, 8. 

Job 38: 4, 7, “« Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth ? Declare, if thou hast understanding.”—* When 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.”” Sons of God is in the original bne elohim, 
DZ "72 sons of elohim, or sons of the elohim. The time 
referred to is the time of the creation of the world, when Je- 
hovah laid the foundation of the earth. It is manifest that the 
morning stars and the sons of the elohim are the same. They 
were present when the heavens and the earth were created, and 
celebrated that great event with song and joyous acclamation. 
They must therefore be rational beings who existed before the 
creation of man. The sons of elohim cannot be a mere poetic 
personification of the stars; for these were not in existence 
when creation began; and only one star, moreover, is the 
morning star. Sons of the elohim seems to be an idiomatic 
phrase for elohim ; like sons of men, for men, Ps. 4: 2. Sons 
of my people for my people, Gen. 23: 11. Sons of strangers, 
for strangers, Isaiah 56: 6. Sons of the Grecians, for Grecians, 
Joel 3:6. Sons of the mighty, (bne elim o%x 723) for the 
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mighty, a title given to the inhabitants of heaven, the angels, in 
Ps. 89: 6. 

Job 1: 6, and 2: 1, “‘ Now there was on a day when the sons 
of God (bne haelohim, sons of the elohim), came to present them- 
selves before the Lord, (before Jehovah), and Satan (the ad- 
versary) came also among them.”—‘ Again there was a day 
when the sons of God (bne haelohim, sons of the elohim) came 
to present themselves before the Lord, (before Jehovah), and 
Satan came also among them to present himself before the 
Lord,” (before Jehovah). 

The name of God, in these chapters, when he is distinguish- 
ed from other elohim, is Jehovah. Those who came to pre- 
sent themselves before him are not called sons of Jehovah, but 
sons of the elohim. ‘The sense of the terms, sons of the elohim, 
is determined by the parallel place in chapter 38:7, and 
must therefore be admitted here. The sons of the elohim, 
who came to present themselves before Jehovah, are the same 
that sang together and shouted for joy, when he laid the founda- 
tions of the earth. The scene is laid in heaven, in the house 
of God. The idea is that of a day of audience and inquiry, 
when the chief men of the kingdom came to pay their homage 
to the sovereign, and inquisition is made concerning the affairs 
of the kingdom. Satan, who is one of the number, but suspi- 
cious and malevolent, comes with the sons of the elohim to pre- 
sent himself before Jehovah, having walked as a spy through 
the earth, and being resolved to denounce a good man whose 
sincerity he suspected. 

Daniel 3: 24, 25, 28, Nebuchadnezzar, having ordered Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego to be cast into the fiery fur- 
nace, and seeing four men, loose and unhurt, walking in the 
midst of the flames, rose up in haste, and said to his counsellors, 
«“ Did we not cast three men bound into the midst of the fire ? 
They answered and said unto the king, True, O king. He an- 
swered and said, Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst 
of the fire, and they have no hurt ; and the form of the fourth 
is like the son of God.” But in the original the words are, 
“like a son of elahin Pr>R~ 25, elahin being the Chaldee form 
of elohim. And this son of elahin is in verse 28 called an an- 
gel of God. “Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, who hath sent his angel and delivered his servants.” 

In our language we have no word corresponding to the He- 
brew term elohim. It answers nearly to the Greek daimon ; 
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or daimonion the neuter of the adjective datmonios, divine. In 
the usage of Homer, and other Greeks, daimon, or daimonion 
is a divinity ; to daimonion is the supreme God ; and daimones 
or daimonia is equivalent to theot, gods; but in Hesiod and 
others it denotes a class as middle beings between the gods and 
men.* ‘The appropriate term in English for the celestial 
intelligences distinct from Jehovah, is Angels; by which we 
translate the Hebrew Mlakim 3°32, and the Greek Angellot 
ayyesot. Both the Hebrew and the Greek term signifies 
messengers. Under this title this order of beings is so often 
mentioned, both in the Old and the New Testament, that it is 
unnecessary to produce the Scripture testimony. 

The title mlakim, angelloi, messengers, does not indicate 
either the grade or the nature of the heavenly intelligences, but 
the office in which they are employed. They uniformly ap- 
pear in the Bible as the ministers of God, who do his pleasure. 
The author of the epistle to the Hebrews says of them, “ Are 
they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister unto them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?’ Heb. 1: 14. In the Old 
Testament, David thus invokes them, ‘“ Bless Jehovah, ye his 
angels, that excel in strength, that do his commandments, 
hearkening unto the voice of his word. Bless Jehovah, all 
ye his hosts, ye ministers of his that do his pleasure,” Ps. 103: 
20,21. And Daniel speaks of them as ministering to, and 
standing before God, in allusion to the custom of oriental 
courts, where the officers of the monarch stood before him, 
ready to receive and to execute his commands, Dan. 7: 10. 
This idea of angels pervades both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment ; and on this account the terms mlakim and angellot are 
those which are most frequently used to designate this order of 
beings. 

This title, however, is used in the Scriptures with as much 
latitude as the title elohim. As elohim designates whatever is 
an object of reverence to man, so malak, angellos, angel, 
denotes whatever God chooses to employ in order to execute 
his purpose, or to manifest his presence or his power. It is 
applied to priests, Malachi 2: 7, where the Hebrew text reads, 
“The lips of the priest should keep knowledge ; for he is the 
angel (malak,) of Jehovah of hosts.” In Malachi 3: 1, both 


* Creutzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Voelker. Vol. III. 
ch. 1. 
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John the Baptist, and the Messiah are designated by this title ; 
the one as the angel who should prepare the way of the Lord, 
and the other as the angel of Jehovah’s covenant. In Psalm 
104: 4 the Hebrew text says, “ He maketh winds his angels, 
and flaming fire his ministers.” In Psalm 78: 49, the plagues 
of Egypt are called “ evil angels.” In 2 Samuel, 24: 15, we 
are told, “So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel from the 
morning even to the time appointed; and there died of the 
people from Dan even to Beersheba seventy thousand men.” 
And in verse 16 and 17, this pestilence is personified as an 
“angel that stretched out his hand upon Jerusalem to destroy 
it,” and “the angel that smote the people.” In 2 Kings 19: 
35, the pestilence which destroyed the Assyrian army in one 
night is called “ the angel of the Lord.” In Exodus 3: 2, the 
angel of Jehovah appeared to Moses in a flame of fire in a bush ; 
and this angel called himself the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob. What Moses saw was the flame of fire in the 
bush ; this he calls the angel of Jehovah, because it was the 
symbol of Jehovah’s presence. So in Exodus 14: 19, the 
symbol of the divine presence, that guided the Israelites in their 
journey from Egypt, is first called the angel of God, which 
went before the camp of Israel,” and presently afterwards, 
“the pillar of the cloud, that went before their face,” and in 
verse 24, it is Jehovah himself that looks through the pillar of 
fire and of the cloud. In Dan. 6: 22, the prophet says, “ My 
God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, that 
they have not hurt me.” Yet no angel appeared to him; but 
there was a manifestation of the presence and the power of 
God in the fact that the lions had not hurt him. Many other 
examples might be cited. In such cases the Gentiles thought 
of the presence of some one of their gods; whatever was 
wonderful, or strange, or unaccountable, was referred to the 
immediate agency of some divinity ; the Israelites ascribed such 
events to angels, whom they considered the mere instruments 
of Jehovah. 

This custom of the Jews has been urged as a ground of sus- 
picion that angels have no real existence, but are mere personi- 
fications of unknown powers of nature. The argument, how- 
ever, is unsound. The idea of angels, andof their power and 
their ministry, was doubtless entertained before men thought 
they found them in the phenomena of natural operations and the 
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events of divine providence. We have already seen that the 
existence of such beings is, in a very high degree, probable, inde- 
pendent of any authority of revelation ; and ifa record, professing 
to be a repository of revelations from God to man, contains notices 
of angels, there is therefore the strongest previous presumption in 
favor of the literal sense of such notices. If it appear that in 
some places the record does not mean intellectual beings, when it 
speaks of angels, this is of small account, unless it can be shown 
that every other place is, at least, susceptible of the same ex- 
lanation ; but in very numerous instances this is not the case. 
Vhen angels actually appeared, conversed with men, and de- 
livered messages from God, as Genesis 16: 7—12. Luke 1: 
11—20. 26—38. Luke 2: 8—14, and many other places, no 
rule of exegesis will permit us to resolve the facts into personi- 
fications, or oriental embellishments. All the sacred writers, 
who make mention of angels, proceed in their narrations, or 
their discourses, upon the supposition that angels are real beings. 
Jesus speaks of them as such Matt. 18: 10, 25, 31. 26: 53. 
So also his apostles, Matt. 28: 2—5. Mark 16:6, 7. Luke 24: 
4—7, 23. John 20: 12, et passim. In the epistle to the 
Hebrews, the inspired author designs to show the high dignity 
of the blessed Redeemer ; and for this purpose he argues that 
he is superior to angels. ‘There would be no force, and, in- 
deed, no decency in his argument, if angels were not real 
beings, or if they were not beings of a higher order than man. 
The term spirit, in the Greek text pneuma avecua, in He- 
brew ruach 7 , has respect to the nature of angels, and desig- 
nates them as incorporeal and invisible essences. But neither 
the Hebrew ruach, nor the Greek pneuma, nor, | may add, the 
Latin spiritus, corresponds exactly to the English spirit. The 
English term spirit is opposed to matter, and designates what 
is immaterial ; the other terms were not opposed to matter, 
but to body, and signified, not what is immaterial, but what is 
incorporeal. The ancients had not the modern philosophical 
idea of spirit ; they conceived spirits to be incorporeal and in- 
visible, but not immaterial, and supposed their essence to be a 
pure air, or a subtil fire. The proper meaning of pneuma is 
air in motion, wind, breath ; from pneo nvéw, I blow, Lt breathe. 
The Hebrew ruach m7, is of the same import. So also the 
Latin spiritus, from spiro, I blow, 1 breathe. We must not be 
deceived by the apparent identity of words in ancient writings 
with words in modern use, even when the language is the same. 
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Ideas of things change in the progress or the decline of knowl- 
edge, while the same words continue in use to express them. 
The modern idea of spirit is not derived from the Scriptures ; 
it is a product of philosophy; obtained not by revelation, but 
by abstraction. ‘The student of mathematics learns by abstrac- 
tion to conceive a point without bigness, a line without breadth, 
and a surface without thickness. So in metaphysics we form 
the idea of a substance without parts. When Jesus said, 
“‘ God is a spirit; and they that worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth,” | have no doubt he meant, that 
God is a purely immaterial being ; but when he used the term 
pmeuma, those who heard him would connect with it no other 
idea than that with which they had previously been acquainted ; 
and he was necessitated to leave them and their successors, 
with regard both to this and to other subjects, to the slow 
progress of intellectual culture and development. 

When the ancient Jews called angels spirits, they did not 
intend by that term to deny that they were endued with bodies. 
If they affirmed that spirits are incorporeal, they used the term 
in the sense in which it was understood by the ancients ; that 
is, as free from the properties of gross matter.* St. Paul dis- 
tinguishes between a natural body and a spiritual body, 1 Cor. 
15: 44. The latter is the body with which the saints shall be 
endued in the resurrection. It will still be material, though it 
be spiritual. ‘The apostle’s idea of spirituality was therefore 
consistent with the idea of corporeity ; and by a spiritual body 
he could only mean a body consisting of a subtil matter, which 
is imperceptible by our senses as they are now constituted. 

In the Scriptures angels always appear with bodies, and in 
the human form ; and no intimation is anywhere given that 
these bodies are not real, or are only assumed at the time, and 
then laid aside. It was manifest, indeed, to the ancients, that 
the matter of these bodies was not like that of their own, inas- 
much as angels could make themselves visible, and vanish again 
from their sight: but this experience would create no doubt of 
the reality of their bodies: it would only suggest to them that 
they were not composed of gross matter. Jesus, after his resur- 
rection, appeared often to his disciples, and vanished again be- 
fore them; yet they never doubted that they saw the same 
body which had been crucified. though they must have per- 


* See Enfield’s History of Philosophy, B. 2. chap. 12. sec. 1. Vol. I. 
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ceived that it had undergone a very important change. 1 do 
not mean that the fact, that angels always appeared in the hu- 
man form, is a proof that they really have this form; but that 
the ancient Jews believed so. ‘The instructions contained in 
the Holy Scriptures are always necessarily adapted to the ac- 
tual state of knowledge at the time, to the opinions which are 
entertained, and the mode of thinking which prevails, among 
the people to whom they are originally addressed ; for other- 
wise they would not be understood. ‘The critical student of 
the Scriptures will distinguish between the substance and the 
form of these instructions, and will expect to find in the latter, 
only what the intellectual character of the people, and the state 
of knowledge among them, and their prevailing opinions were. 
Angels may have the human form; but many other forms are 
possible. 

We read of angels eating and drinking, Gen. 18: 8. 19: 3. 
But in Judges 13: 15, 16, when Manoah said to the angel, “ I 
pray thee, let us detain thee, until we shall have made ready a 
kid for thee,” the angel answered him, “ Though thou detain 
me, I will not eat of thy food.” The manner in which the 
Jews removed the apparent discrepancy, and the sense in which 
they understood such places, appears from the apocryphal book 
of Tobit, where the angel says to Tobit and his parents, “ It 
seems to you, indeed, as though I did eat and drink with you ; 
but I use invisible food, which no man can see,”’ Tobit 12: 19. 
In Psalm 78: 25, the manna which fell from heaven is called 
“ angels’ food.” The author of the apocryphal book of Wis- 
dom says, “Thou didst nourish thy people with angels’ food, 
and didst send to them from heaven bread prepared without 
labor which afforded every pleasure, and was suited to every 
one’s taste,” Wisdom 16:20. The parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, the form of which is adapted to the ancient mode of 
thinking, represents the saints in Paradise, with Abraham at 
their head, enjoying themselves in the pleasures of a feast, Luke 
16: 23—25. Among the christian fathers, Justin Martyr and 
Clement of Alexandria taught that angels ate a celestial food.* 
The Gentiles ascribed aérial bodies to their gods, and believed 
that they lived upon ambrosia and nectar. The Stoics thought 
that the stars, which all classes ranked among the gods, were 
nourished by exhalations from the seas and rivers. Daemons 


* Muenscher’s Dogmengeschichte, Vol. II, sec. 116. 
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were believed to feed upon the fumes of sacrifices. All this 
sup that such beings were endued with bodies. 

rigen, a father of the third century, applies the term asoma- 
tos aouuaros, incorporeal, to angels. He uses the term, how- 
ever, in a twofold sense. Sometimes he means by it a purely 
spiritual nature; and this he ascribes to the Deity alone, and 
not to any created being. At other times he uses it to denote 
a subtil, etherial body, in contra-distinction from a body consist- 
ing of gross earthy matter. In his opinion no created being 
could be entirely incorporeal ; and hence he supposed angels 
to be endued with bodies of an etherial substance. ‘This opin- 
ion was entertained by many of the fathers.* It is allied to the 
doctrine of the Platonic school of philosophy. Plato taught 
that the supreme Deity is a pure spirit, and al] other intelligent 
beings are portions which have emanated from his essence ; but 
all these emanations are compounded with portions of matter. 
He spoke also of the ochema 6 ynee, the material vehicle of the 
soul.t It is not improbable that God is the only pure spirit in exis- 
tence : it is certain, at least, that no created spirit can be of the 
same essence with him. Neither does it seem very improbable 
that there are forms of matter with which the most exalted spirits 
are compounded. When matter is considered abstracted from 
its qualities, we can no more conceive what it is, than we can 
conceive what the substance of spirit is: and it would therefore 
be presumptuous to say that the Creator may not have united 
them throughout the intellectual universe. 

When Jesus told the Sadducees that those who shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain the resurrection from the dead, will 
neither marry nor be given in marriage, but shall be like the 
angels, Luke 20: 35, 36, he taught by implication that angels 
have no distinction of sex. 

The Scripture never makes mention of female angels. The 
Gentiles had their male and female divinities, that were the 
parents of other gods. In the Scriptures the angels are always 
males. They are so represented, not to mark a distinction of 
sex, but because the masculine is the more honorable gender. 

Angels appear, in some instances, of prodigious stature and 
great magnificence, Rev. 10: 1—3; in others as ordinary men, 
Gen. 18:8. 19: 3; sometimes they are described as youthful, 


* Muenscher’s Dogmengeschichte. Vol. If. sec. 116. 
} See Enfield’s History of Philosophy, Vol. I. 
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Mark 16:5, but never exhibiting marks of age. Theconstant 
absence of the features of age, indicates the continual freshness 
and vigor of immortality, ard the recency of their origin in con- 
tradistinction from the eternity of God, who alone is ever spoken 
of as “ the Ancient of days,” Daniel 7: 9. 

Angels are represented as constituting a celestial hierarchy. 
The Bible speaks of cherubim, of seraphim, of seven angels 
that stand before God, of an archangel, and of innumerable mul- 
titudes of angels. In the New Testament, Jesus himself makes 
no such distinctions ; unless Matthew 18: 10, be an excep- 
tion ; but his apostles speak generally of “angels, and authori- 
ties, and powers ;”’ and of “ principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion,” in heaven, 1 Pet. 3:22. Ephes. 1: 21. 

Cherubim are not real beings, but mystic symbols, the mean- 
ing of which it is not easy to ascertain. In Ezekiel 1: 10, they 
are four in number. Each of them has four faces ; namely, the 
face of a man, of a lion, of an ox, and of an eagle. They are 
connected with four wheels, which, as well as the cherubim 
themselves, are full of eyes ; and in moving all move together, 
at the same time, and in the same direction. Above them is the 
likeness of a throne ; and upon the throne, the glory of Jehovah. 
{In Revelation, ch. iv. the living creatures are also four; they 
are in and round about the throne, upon which Jehovah sits ; 
there are four faces, but each of them has only one face ; the 
first is like a lion, the second like an ox, the third has the face 
of a man, and the fourth is like a flying eagle ; each of them 
has six wings, and is full of eyes; they act severally, but in 
concert, and give glory, honor, and thanks to Him who sits upon 
the throne. In the tabernacle, and in the temple, two cherubs 
with expanded wings were placed upon the ark of the covenant. 
Jehovah was conceived to be seated between the cherubs, and 
to have the lid of the ark for his footstool. There he gave his 
oracles and dispensed mercy ; wherefore the place was called 
the mercy-seat. 

After the expulsion of Adam from paradise, cherubs guarded 
the tree of life. Inthe 18th Psalm, David celebrates his deliv- 
erance from great distress, by a signal interposition of God, 
which he describes as attended with earthquake, darkness and 
tempest, and says, ‘‘ And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly ; 
yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind.” The latter mem- 
ber of the parallelism explains the former: to ride and fly upon 
a cherub, and to fly upon the wings of the wind, are the same 
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thing. The wind, the storm, is therefore one of the things 
which are symbolized by the cherubim; and we may hazard 
the conjecture, that the cherubim are the symbol of nature, 
operative in the various natural phenomena, in the earthquake, 
the storm, the dark cloud, and the thunder ; but exhibiting it- 
self most noble in living creatures, of which man, as the lord of 
the visible world, the ox, as the chief of domestic animals, the 
lion, as the noblest of the beasts of the forest, and the eagle, as 
the king of birds, are the representatives. ‘The cherubim are 
four in number, because, in the opinion of the ancients, nature 
consists of four elements ; they have four faces, looking at the 
same time to the four ends of heaven, to indicate the universal 
presence of the same powers ; they act in concert to denote the 
harmony of nature in its operations ; they are full of eyes, to 
signify the perfect intelligence with which all those operations 
are performed ; Jehovah is enthroned above the cherubim, or 
in the midst of them, to represent his sovereignty over universal 
nature ; and the four living creatures cease not, day nor night, 
to give glory, honor, and thanks to him that sitteth upon the 
throne, because all nature bears testimony, unceasingly, to the 
glorious attributes of Jehovah. If this idea of the cherubim be 
correct, the cherub that guarded the way to the tree of life, 
was some natural phenomenon, perhaps a volcanic eruption, 
that terrified and kept in awe the first parents of our race, con- 
scious of transgression and guilt. 

The seraphim are mentioned only once, in Isaiah 6: 2, 6. 
The word occurs, indeed, in Numbers 21: 6, 8, and Deut. 8: 
15, where it means fiery serpents, and in Isaiah 14: 29, and 
30: 6, where, in connection with the participle meopheph 
5/2972, it signifies a flying serpent ; but in no other place does 
it signify intelligent beings. Saraph in Hebrew means to burn. 
Gesenius derives seraphim from an Arabic word signifying to be 
noble, to be superior ; according to which the sense of seraphim 
will be, nobles, magnates. In Isaiah’s vision they stand above 
the throne; each of them has six wings; with twain they cover 
their faces, and with twain they cover their feet, and with twain 
they fly. And one cries to another, “ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory.” They 
have much resemblance to the cherubim, and may, like them, 
be symbolical beings. ‘They may also be a distinct order of 
heavenly intelligences. 

The Seven Angels that stand before God are first mentioned 
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in the apocryphal book of Tobit, ch. 12: 15, where Raphael, 
the guide of the younger Tobit in his journey, is made to say, 
“Tam Raphael, one of the seven angels who stand before the 
Lord.” ‘They are afterwards spoken of in the Revelation of 
John, as the seven spirits which are before the throne of God, 
1: 4; the seven spirits of God, 3: 1 ; the seven lamps of fire 
burning before the throne, which are the seven spirits of God, 
4: 5; the seven eyes upon the horns of the Lamb, which are 
the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth, 5:6; the 
seven angels which stood before God, and to whom were given 
seven trumpets, 8: 2. They are not elsewhere mentioned in 
other books of the Bible. But Gabriel announces himself as an 
angel who stands in the presence of God, Luke 1: 19; and Je- 
sus speaks of angels which do always behold the face of his Fa- 
ther which is in heaven, Matt. 18: 10. There is here an allu- 
sion to the seven princes of Persia, whose privilege it was to 
have unrestrained access to the king at all times. They are 
described in the book of Esther, chap. 1: 14, as “the seven 
princes of Persia and Media, who saw the king’s face, and who 
sat the first in the kingdom.”’ ‘This order of nobility was first 
instituted in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. Zoroaster, the re- 
former of the Magian religion, who lived in this reign, seems to 
have taken from the political constitution of the kingdom the 
idea of the seven Amshashpands, which he assigns to Ormusd, 
as next to him, in the kingdom of light. Unless the mode of 
expression in the texts of Luke and of Matthew, above referred 
to, is a mere accommodation to a prevalent manner of thinking 
and speaking among the Jews of that time, they authorize the 
belief that there is a class of angels who, in a peculiar sense, 
stand before God; and it is then not the thing itself, but the 
manner of expressing it that is borrowed from a foreign source. 
Perhaps they may be the same as the seraphim, in the sense of 
nobles, magnates.* 

The title archangel occurs in the epistle of Jude, “ Yet Mi- 
chael, the archangel, when contending with the devil, he dispu- 
ted about the body of Moses, etc. ;” and in the first epistle of 
Paul to the Thessalonians, ch. 4: 16, “ For the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 


* The number seven may be a definite for an indefinite number, 
and the idea of seven such angels inay be an accommodation to the 
fact that the number of these Persian princes was seven. 
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archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first.” The same angel is named by other titles in 
the prophecies of Daniel, ch. 10: 13, 26 and chi. 12: 1, where 
he is called “ Michael, one of the chief princes,”—*‘ Michael 
your prince ;” that is, of the Jews,—and “ Michael, the great 
prince, who standeth for the children of thy people.” The 
angelic princes, in Daniel, are angels who preside over particu- 
lar countries and nations. Of these Michael is there represent- 
ed as one, and as the prince who presides over the people of 
God. He appears again in the book of the Revelation of John, 
as the chief of the angels who fight, in that symbolical warfare, 
against the dragon and his angels, and cast them out of heaven, 
Rev. 12: 7. The terms in which he is spoken of in the New 
Testament, seem to designate him as the only one of his class. 
Some commentators have considered him the same with Mes- 
siah, but for no sufficient reason that I can perceive. Messiah 
is mentioned in the same places of the New ‘Testament by other 
titles. Michael may be the chief of the seven angels who stand 
before God. In that case the title archangel would be applica- 
ble to all the seven, but in an emphatic sense to him. His 
name, Michael, is compounded of three words, Mi-cha-El, 
deo, i.e. Whois like God? Itis achallenge addressed to the 
whole creation to find anywhere one who is equal to God ; 
and it implies that Michael, the most exalted among the intelli- 
gences of heaven, is not. 

The terms Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, and Powers, 
imply subordination of ranks. There must be subjects where 
there are thrones; but here the Scripture leaves us in the dark, 
and rebukes our curiosity by its silence. It has told us as much 
as we need to know. It has informed us that there is diversity 
of grades in the world of spirits, and that the same law which 
the Creator has established in our own world, obtains also in 
others, throughout his great empire. He is one God ; and he 
is everywhere the same. 

The number of the angels is described as being very great. 
Daniel saw, in his vision, thousands of thousands ministering to 
the Ancient of days, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand- 
ing before him, Dan. 7: 10. The epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of an innumerable company of angels, Heb. 12: 22. And St. 
Jobn in his Revelation “ beheld and heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the living creatures, and the 
elders ; and the number of them was ten thousand times ten 
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thousand, and thousands of thousands,” Rev. 4:11. These 
numerical terms are used in the Scripture to express numbers 
that exceed computation. There is good reason to believe that 
angels are much more numerous than the whole race of man, 
which constitutes but one order and one species. 

St. Paul distinguishes the whole intelligent creation into 
things in heaven, things on earth, and things under the earth, 
Philip. 2:10. ‘The same distinction is made in the book of Rev- 
elation, ‘ And no one in heaven, nor in the earth, nor under 
the earth, was able to open the book, nor to look thereon.” 
And in the same chapter, the whole animated creation is de- 
scribed as “ Every creature which is in heaven, and in the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea,”’ Rev. 5: 
3, 13. The ancients conceived the universe to consist of three 
grand divisions, each of which was supposed to be immeasura- 
ble and boundless. In their opinion, the earth, which they con- 
sidered an immense plain, terminating on all sides in a bound- 
less ocean, occupied the middle: the region above it they called 
heaven, and the region below it hell; in the Hebrew sheol, 
Sind; answering to the Greek hades, @dns, and the Latin infer- 
num. So David conceived of it, when he said, “ Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there; if I take the wings of the morning, 
and fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand hold me,” Ps. 139: 8—10. 
So also Zophar in Job, ‘‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high 
as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst 
thou know? ‘The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea,” Job 11: 7—9. Heaven was be- 
lieved to be the dwelling place of the Elohim, Jehovah and his 
angels; the earth was the residence of mankind ; and sheol, 
which they represented as dark, silent, and inactive, was held 
to be the habitation of the dead. 

The Gentiles assigned divinities to each of these regions ; 
they had their celestial gods in heaven, their terrestrial gods on 
earth, and their infernal gods in hades; all of whom were ob- 
jects of worship. ‘The Holy Scripture acknowledges one only 
God, whom it represents as present on earth, and in hades, and 
filling immensity, while his appropriate dwelling is in heaven ; 
and claims for him exclusively all religious veneration. Though 
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angels, as well as Jehovah, are called elohim, which the Greek 
version commonly renders theot, gods, they are nowhere recog- 
nized as proper objects of worship ; they themselves disclaim 
it; the Scripture commands them, as well as the children of 
men, to worship Jehovah ; and in the visions of heaven, which 
were vouchsafed to the prophets, they all unite in the pro- 
foundest adoration and praise to him who sits upon the throne. 
When Manoah requested an angel, saying, “1 pray thee, let us 
detain thee, until we shalt have made ready a kid for thee,” 
the angel answered him, “ Though thou detain me, | will not 
eat of thy bread ; and if thou wilt offer a burnt offering, thou 
must offer it unto the Lord,” Judges 13: 16. The Psalmist 
exhorts the spirits of heaven, in the text we have before quoted, 
* Worship him, all ye Elohim ;” and again, in another place, 
“ Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, that do 
his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his word. 
Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts, ye ministers of his, that do 
his pleasure.” And again, ‘Praise ye him, all his angels; 
praise ye him, all his hosts,” Ps. 97: 7. 103: 20, 21. 148: 2. 
In Isaiah’s vision, the seraphim, who are near the throne of 
God, cover their faces and their feet with their wings, in token 
of the profoundest and most awful veneration, and ery to one 
another, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.”” And the author of the book of 
Revelation tells us, “‘ And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Laiwnb 
forever and ever,” Isaiah 6: 2, 3. Rev. 5: 13. All this is in 
obedience to that first commandment in the kingdom of Jeho- 
vah, “ 1 am the Lord thy God: thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” How widely does all this differ from the Olympus 
of the Greeks! It bears upon its face the evidence of a divine 
origin, and rebukes into silence and shaine the wisdom of this 
world, that erred so egregiously in its searching after God. 
According to the Holy Scriptures the Elohim live forever, 
Gen. 3: 22; the angels shall never die, Luke 20: 36; but no 
being besides Godhimself has essential immortality, 1 ‘Tim. 6: 
16. Every other being therefore is mortal in itseif, and can be 
immortal only by the will of God. Angels, consequently, are 
not eternal, but have a beginning. In the ancient systems of 
philosophy, which were based upon the theory of two eternal 
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principles, the active and the passive, God and matter, while 
corporeal things were represented as formations out of original 
matter, all spirits were conceived to be emanations from the 
Deity, and portions of his essence. From this origin was 
deduced their immortality. They were therefore conceived to 
be necessarily immortal ; they might lose their individuality by 
reabsorption into the Deity, but their essence could never cease 
to exist. This notion has not ceased to be entertained in our 
own time; we still have, in one of our most admired hymns, 
the idea that the human soul is a “ vital spark of heavenly 
flame.” This philosophy seems to be favoured by the text in 
Genesis 2: 7, “ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and man became a living soul.” (neppesh 22 animal) ; and the 
place in Ecclesiastes, chap. 12: 7, “ ‘Then shall the dust retarn 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit (ruach breath,) to God 
who gave it.” But these texts speak not of the soul, but of 
the breath, which the ancients considered the principle of life, 
and which God both gave and took away. The Scripture 
never represents spirits as emanations from God, and portions of 
himself, but as creatures, mere effects of his creative power, 
and his good pleasure. Hence it draws so broad a line of 
distinction between him and them, strictly forbids to place them 
beside him as gods, claims immortality for him alone, challenges 
the universe to say what is like him, commands every knee to 
bow to him, and declares that nothing shall glory in his presence. 
Angels are enumerated among the creatures of God, where all 
his works are invoked to give him glory: “ Praise ye him, all 
his angels; praise ye him all his hosts. Praise ye him, sun 
and moon; praise him all ye stars of light. Praise him, ye 
heaven of hedvens, and ye waters that be above the heavens. 
Let them praise the name of Jehovah : for he commanded, and 
they were created. He hath also established them forever : 
he hath made a decree, which shall not pass away,” Ps. 148: 
2—6. Comp. Ps. 103: 20, 22. 

Moses has not made mention of the creation of angels in his 
account of the origin of the world. After saying in general 
terms that, in the beginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth, he descends to particular details, describes first the con- 
dition of the earth before it was reduced to form and replenished 
with vegetation and animals, or was furnished with a canopy 
over it, with luminous bodies to enlighten it, to rule the day 
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and to beautify the night ; and then relates the work of each 
successive day. He speaks of the creation of the light, of the 
firmament, of the seas.and the dry land, of plants, of the 
heavenly bodies, of animals that inhabit the waters, the air, and 
the land, and lastly describes the creation of man. In all this 
there is no mention of an order of intelligent beings superior to 
man ; yet they were certainly not of less importance, nor a less 
illustrious manifestation of creative power, than all these things. 
Moses well knew the existence of angels ; for he often speaks 
of them in his subsequent history. His silence concerning 
them, in this place, is therefore of easy explanation only on the 
supposition, that they do not belong to that creation of which 
he designed to speak ; and consequently, that they existed 
before. This supposition is supported by the texts in Job, 
chap. 38: 7, and in Genesis, chap. 1: 26, 27, and chap. 3: 22, 
which have already been considered. The design of Moses 
was to give an account only of the origin of the visible world, 
of which man is a component part. Nothing can therefore be 
inferred from his cosmogony to show, either that creative power 
was not exerted before this world began, or that it is not 
exerted still. The fourth commandment in the decalogue 
seems, indeed, very plainly to refer the origin of all things to 
the work of the six days: “In six days the Lord made the 
heavens and the earth, and all that is in them.” So also the 
place Genesis 2: 1—3, ‘‘ Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made, and rested on the 
seventh day from all his work, which he had made. And God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, because in it he 
rested from all his work, which he had created and made.” 
But in both these places, and in all others, where the work of 
the six days is spoken of, or alluded to, the creation which is 
meant is the creation of the visible world, with which alone 
Moses is concerned ; and the universal terms, which are used 
in speaking of it, must therefore be understood as comprehend- 
ing only all that belongs to this world. 

When the Holy Scripture speaks of angels as the ministers 
of God, who are employed to execute his will, it does not mean 
that he needs their aid, nor that he receives any from them. 
Its language is, “ ‘The everlasting God, Jehovah, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary ; there is no 
searching of his understanding,” Isaiah 40: 28. It is not for 
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his own sake, but for theirs, that angels are so employed. Ac- 
tivity in the pursuit of some interesting end is essential to the 
happiness of all rational creatures. No living creature, indeed, 
is as happy in a state of confinement as in possession of liberty, 
until art and custom have subdued the original principles of its 
nature: and even then it will still seek enjoyment in motion, as 
far as its cage or its chain will permit. Man without employ- 
ment is restless, and contrives various methods to rid himself of 
the heaviness of vacant time; he resorts to company, or to 
books, or to play ; and if no other means be left, he will count 
the spots upon the walls of a prison, or amuse himself by training 
a spider. Angels could have no heaven, if they had no em- 
ployment: it is this that calls into activity the faculties with 
which God has endowed them; and it is in this activity that 
their felicity is found. They are employed in executing the 
will of God, and are therefore conscious of always acting right ; 
or what is the same thing, of acting always in accordance with 
the nature of God, and in harmony with the nature of things. 
Mere activity is not itself the source-of pure and enduring hap- 
piness. The enjoyment which it affords is disturbed and em- 
bittered by the consciousness of acting contrary to the divine 
will. ‘The will of God is not a mere arbitrary volition, that is 
superinduced upon the nature of things, and may be changed : 
it is the law which emanates from the nature of God, and is de- 
veloped and impressed upon all his works, by a moral necessity : 
it is therefore immutable, omnipotent, and eternal. With this 
will the creature must accord, or not exist, or exist in misery. 
The acts of free agents that are opposed to it, are to the har- 
mony of the universe what a disturbing cause is to the move- 
ments of a great machinery ; and as nothing can prevail against 
omnipotence, the result of such opposition can only be the de- 
struction of the being from which it comes. Angels are em- 
ployed in doing the divine will, that all their acting may be in 
harmony with the nature of God and of his works: and that 
the consciousness of this harmony may secure their complete 
felicity. 

The ultimate design of God with regard to all his rational 
creatures is their happiness ; and as the means to this end, their 
holiness: or, what is the same thing, their conformity to bis own 
nature in their moral character. ‘The spirits of heaven are al- 
ways represented as equally holy and happy. Their chief end 
is to please God: they never appear to act with reference to 
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themselves, or as having their own happiness in view as the ob- 
ject of pursuit: God is to them the centre of attraction, to 
which, in all their movements, their thoughts, and their affec- 
tions turn. In the visions of heaven, which were granted to the 
prophets, angels stand before the throne of Jehovah, in token 
of their readiness to receive and execute his commands ; or 
celebrate the excellency of his character, absorbed in the great- 
ness of their theme, and apparently unconscious of any other 
interest. But this very devotion; this entire forgetfulness of 
themselves, and absorbedness in reverence and love toward 
God, constitutes a moral union with him, and consummates 
their happiness. Felicity and holiness are inseparable, except 
in thought. When they are viewed apart, the former is the 
chief end of God, and the latter must be the chief end of the 
creature. 

This absorbing attention of the spirits of heaven to Jehovah 
must not be so understood, as to exclude a proper regard to his 
works. It must be recollected that God is everywhere, and 
his law is every where ; he is seen in the star ; he is manifested 
in the flower; the worm declares his presence ; and the seraph 
cries to his fellow, “ All the earth is full of his glory.” Es- 
pecially is God revealed in the person of Christ, in the work of 
redemption, in the conflict of light and darkness, in the trials 
and the victories of his people, and in the just punishment of 
the impenitent wicked. Angels, therefore, take an interest in 
our world, because God is in it; and because it isa great 
theatre upoa which his glory is displayed ; that glory above all 
which is the most winning and kindling, the riches of his love 
and grace. St. Paul says of angels, “ Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister unto those who shall be 
heirs of salvation?” Heb. 1: 14. And in Ephesians, “ To the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places might be known by the church the manifold wisdom of 
God,” Ephes. 3: 10. St. Peter calls the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory which should follow, and the salvation of fallen 
men by the ministrations of the gospel, “ Things which the 
angels desire to look into,” 1 Pet. 1: 11,12. Jesus himself 
declares, “‘ There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner who repenteth,’ Luke 15: 10. Angels announ- 
ced the Saviour’s birth; and a multitude of the heavenly host, 
when they had heard the message to the shepherds at Bethle- 
hem, burst forth into a song of praise, giving glory to God in 
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the highest, and rejoicing in the prospect of peace on earth, and 
of good will among men, Luke 2: 8—14. They ministered to 
Jesus during his public life, were present in his temptations, in 
his agony and death, in his resurrection, and at his ascension 
into heaven, and watched with intentness the development of 
the purpose of redemption in these singular events. The 
apostles were cheered in their trials by the presence of angels, 
Acts 12: 7; and the least among the people of God are repre- 
sented as subjects of their attention and care in seasons of dan- 
ger and distress. David says, “The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them,” Ps. 34: 7. Jesus, speaking of the infant children of be- 
lievers, says to his apostles, “ ‘Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these tittle ones; for 1 say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is 
in heaven,” Matt. 18: 10. And in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, the pious poor man, whom the world suffered to 
perish in wretchedness, is borne of angels in his death, and 
carried to Abraham’s bosom, Luke 16: 22. In all this activity 
the angel’s mind is toward Jehovah, beholding his glory, and 
proclaiming his praise ; he is, as it were, ‘ standing before the 
throne.” 

It was a favorite opinion of the christian fathers, that each 
individual is under the guidance of a particular angel who is as- 
signed to him as a guardian. They spoke also of two angels, 
the one good and the other evil, whom they conceived to be 
attendant on each individual: the good angel suggesting good 
thoughts, restraining from evil practices, and aiding in the pur- 
suit of virtue ; the evil angel, on the contrary, hindering every 
good purpose, and endeavoring to seduce into the paths of sin. 
The Jews, except the Sadducees, cherished the same belief. 
Among the Gentiles the Greeks had their tutelary daemon, and 
the Romans their genius. The former spoke also of a good 
and an evil daemon, who contended for the government of the 
individual on whom they attended ; and the latter had their 
good and their evil genius, who strove in the same manner for 
the same object. 

Of the doctrine of the christian fathers on this subject, the 
following passage from the Shepherd of Hermas may serve as a 
specimen. ‘There are two angels with man; one of right- 
eousness, the other of iniquity. And I said unto him, sir, how 
shall I know that there are two such angels with man? Hear, 
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says he, and understand. The angel of righteousness is mild, 
and modest, and gentle, and quiet. When therefore he gets 
into thy heart, immediately he talks with thee of righteousness, 
of modesty, of chastity, of bountifulness, of forgiveness, of char- 
ity, and of piety. When all these things come into thy heart, 
know then that the angel of righteousness is with thee. Where- 
fore hearken to this angel and to his works. Learn also the 
works of the angel of iniquity. He is first of all bitter, and an- 
gry, and foolish ; and his works are pernicious, and overthrow 
the servants of God. When therefore these things come into 
thy heart, thou shalt know by his works that this is the angel 
of iniquity. And I said, sir, how shall 1 understand these 
things? Hear, says he, and understand. When anger over- 
takes thee, or bitterness, know that he is in thee: as also when 
the desire of many things, and of the best meats, and of drunk- 
enness ; when the love of what belongs to others, pride and 
much speaking, ambition, and the hke things come upon thee. 
When therefore these things arise in thy heart, know that the 
angel of iniquity is with thee. Seeing therefore thou knowest 
his works, depart from them, and give no credit to him ; be- 
cause his works are evil, and become not the servants of God. 
Here therefore thou hast the works of both these angels. Un- 
derstand now, and believe the angel of righteousness, because 
his instruction is good. For let a man be never so happy, yet 
if the thoughts of the other angel rise in his heart, that man or 
woman must needs sin. But let a man or woman be never so 
wicked, if the works of the angel of righteousness come into his 
heart, that man or woman must needs do some good. ‘Thou 
seest therefore how it is good to follow the angel of righteous- 
ness. If therefore thou shalt follow him, and submit to his 
works, thou shalt live unto God. And as many as shall sub- 
mit to his works, shall live also unto God.”’* 

In the language of this father, then, we must attribute what- 
ever a man does to his good or evil angel; just as the ancient 
Roman would have imputed it to his good or evil genius. 
There is nothing of this in the Bible. The places in Psalin 
34: 7 and Matt. 18: 10, to which the fathers referred, certainly 
have no such meaning. The former text, “ The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and deliver- 
eth them,” does not speak of a single angel, nor of a single in- 
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dividual, nor of a whole course of life. The singular, angel, is 
a collective noun ; for one angel could not be said to encamp 
round about any thing. ‘They that fear the Lord are all the 
pious in general ; and the time or occasion referred to, is the 
season of danger and distress. The meaning of the text, di- 
vested of its poetic form, is simply this, that “God employs the 
ministry of angels to deliver his people from affliction and dan- 
ger. ‘The text in Matthew says, that the infant children of be- 
lievers; or, if you please, the least among the disciples of 
Christ ; whom the ministers of the church might be inclined to 
neglect on account of their supposed insignificance, are in such 
estimation in heaven, that the angels who stand before God do 
not esteem it below their dignity to minister to them ; it does 
not mean that one of those angels is assigned to each of these 
little ones ; for in that case, if the number of those angels be 
seven, only seven such infants could be provided for. The idea 
of a guardian angel, or of two contending angels, striving for 
the control of an individual, is not derived from the Scriptures, 
but from the fancies of the Jews; or, rather, from those of 
Gentiles : and it is one among the many proofs of the incompe- 
tency of the fathers, even of the earliest among them, to serve 
as guides in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. The 
superstitions of the age, and the philosophy of the Grecian 
schools, held too strong a hold of their minds, to be sufficiently 
kept from mixing with the instructions of the sacred text, and 
polluting its purer streams even where they issued from their 
fountain. 

The world of spirits is not, as many think, at a great distance 
from us, in other regions of the universe: it is wherever the 
material world is ; we are in the midst of it. We are separa- 
ted from it only by the gross matter with which we are now 
united ; and when we shall be divested of these bodies, we 
shall be in another world, without being in another place. We 
shall then perceive objects of which we can now have no per- 
ception, because our senses are not adapted tothem. ‘The ma- 
terial world also will be to usa wholly different thing from what 
it is; inasmuch as its impressions will be made upon wholly 
different organs. It may be presumed, there will then be no 
such ideas of extension, of solidity, of space, etc., as we now 
have ; nor shall we receive either pleasure or pain from the 
same objects which produce them now. In a word, we shall 
be as the angels of God, and the world will be to us what it 
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now is tothem. The world of spirits, therefore, is not another 
place, but another state of being. We are now in the presence 
of God, and of Christ, and of angels ; and we shall see them as 
soon as we shall have passed through our coming change. Of 
this truth Jesus gave intimations to his disciples, when he ap- 
peared to them, and disappeared, without locomotion, and knew 
what they had spoken in his absence ; when he told them, 
“Wherever two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them ;” and when he said, “ Lo, I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world.” What 
the Scripture says about a heaven above us, and a sheol or 
hades below us, is accommodated to our capacity and previous 
conceptions. When Jesus ascended into heaven, he did not 
quit our world ; but he withdrew from our state of being into 
another, and adapted the manner of his withdrawing to the con- 
ceptions and the mode of thinking of the mass of mankind. 
Christ is with us still ; his angels are near us; we are in the 
immediate presence of God. If we sin, we cannot be hid; if 
we do well, we are seen in so doing ; if we are in distress, or 
in danger, our situation is observed, and our help is nigh at hand. 
In the church on earth we “are come to an innumerable com- 

ny of angels, to the general assembly and church of the first 

ro, which are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling 
which speaketh better things than that of Abel,” Heb. 12: 22— 
24. ‘* Wherefore, seeing we are compassed ahout by such 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith ; who, for the joy set before him, endured the cross, des- 
pising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God,” Heb. 12: 1,2. The Father’s house is the great uni- 
verse: our world is but one of its mansions: there are others 
besides this one ; and all of them are inhabited by the innumer- 
able family of Jehovah, the common Father of all. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Review or Miss Manrtineau’s Works. 


Society in America, by Harriet Martineau, author of “ Illustrations 
of Political Economy.” In two volumes. New York and Lon- 
on, 1837. 


Retrospect of Western Travel, by Harriet Martineau, author of 
* Society in America,” “ Illustrations of Political Economy,” ete. 
In two volumes. London and New York, 1838. 


Some of our readers may wonder why we have not sooner 
noticed this lady, who has made herself so conspicuous of late 
years both in Great Britain and in this country ; and some may 
wonder why we notice her at all. ‘To this latter portion of 
readers, we would say, by way of apology, that after going over 
the 815 pages of her “ Society,’’ we had come to the conclusion 
of leaving her work to the praises and the censures of those 
more imimediately concerned. But she has since put forth these 
other two volumes about America. And as this last work was 
not premeditated by her, (as she tells us,) nor expected by any 
body, neither we nor she can tell how many more we may yet 
see. We have therefore thought it proper to be at the trouble 
of giving such of our readers as have not perused the books, 
some brief notice of their character, and more especially of their 
moral and religious character. This is what more directly con- 
cerns the mass of our readers, and what is the most likely to 
exert either a good or a pernicious influence in our land. Some 
recent transactions, too, in respect to the assertion of ‘ female 
rights,” seem to render a brief notice of the present champion 
of these rights, both appropriate and timely. We say the pre- 
sent champion, because Fanny Wright, like some others, when 
becoming entangled in the bonds of wedlock, has ceased to lead 
the van in this enterprise. 

Miss Martineau has been called a Scotch lady, though she 
occasionally speaks of herself, in company with others, as “ we 
English.” And saving here and there a word of bad English 
that she uses, and some severe censures on the fastidiousness 
and insolence of English travellers in this country, (for which 
we cannot blame her,) we have noticed nothing in these works 
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to lead us to suspect her more northern birth. After acquiring 
considerable celebrity as a writer of tales on political economy, 
etc. she came to this country, a strong republican, and with the 
expectation of seeing much to admire in this more free and nat- 
ural state of society. And her readiness to admire and praise, 
is generally very conspicuous. Sometimes, indeed, she is de- 
lighted with what last of all we should expect a delicate and 
tasteful female to admire. For instance, she is frequent in her 
praises of the log cabins in the West, as being not only com- 
fortable but very “neat.” She praises also continually our tav- 
ern-keepers, stage-coach drivers, waggon drivers, etc. especially 
when they exhibit their manly independence and give free scope 
to their mother wit—though perhaps at her own expense. In 
all such matters, she rejoices in showing herself a perfect con- 
trast to her more fastidious brethren who have come over the 
water to seeus. If the coach breaks down, or the waggon foun- 
ders in the mud, it is rather an amusement than a vexation. If 
the driver is stern, or a waiter is insolent, she knows how to put 
them in good humor. In all such things, we greatly admire 
her good nature, and readily commend her example to all tra- 
vellers. In higher matters, too, she is often ready with her 
ample commendation, though it seems sometimes more of a 
studied and formal commendation, and not to spring quite so 
unbidden from the heart. We have therefore no complaint to 
make of her bad disposition towards us, though possibly some 
of her English friends may censure her for occasionally praising 
us through malice towards them. Her prepossessions seem all 
in our favor ; and where she abuses us, as she does abuse us 
most sadly ‘n some respects, it is generally for things in which 
we resemble, if not the whole christian world, at least the Brit- 
ish nation. The only exceptions which now occur to our re- 
collection, are those rather numerous passages in which she de- 
cries us as destitute of all knowledge of philosophy, (by which 
she means one knows not what,) and those other passages in 
which she represents our climate as most deleterious to health, 
and our slavery as the worst of all things. 

Nor did she dispense her praises and her censures without 
being at pains to learn something of the facts in question. In 
this respect, she stands again as a signal contrast to many who 
have just seen our shores, and then returned to report of us 
wonders equally astonishing to the people on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Sometimes, indeed, she tells a very strange story. 
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For instance, that while travelling near Saratoga Springs, “a 
large white snake made a prodigious spring from the grass at 
the driver, who jumped down and stoned it.” But strange 
stories, as to matters of fact, are not frequent in her pages. 
And as to ber diligence in seeing this new world, and hearing 
what she could, (for she is too deaf to hear without an ear- 
trumpet,) we presume she has rarely been surpassed by any 
masculine wanderer. She traversed nearly our whole country, 
and in almost every direction, and by every species of con- 
veyance, from the steam-boat to the rudest waggon. In the 
course of the two years she was here, she visited most of the 
States and most of the important places and curiosities ; now 
sailing on our rivers ; now, Crossing our mountains ; now, off on 
our western lakes ; now, in our halls of justice or of legislation ; 
and now, among the Indian tribes. She consorted with all 
kinds of people, and seemed well pleased and at home every 
where—except among orthodox Christians. Of these, she 
seems to have seen but few, and to have learned but little. 
And of the few whom she did see, or deigns to notice, she 
generally shows her sovereign contempt or her bitter hatred. 
Dr. Beecher she hates the worst of all; at whose house she 
very drily tells us she was entertained ; and whom, in another 
place, she would most absurdly represent as the incendiary who 
caused the burning of the Charlestown convent, because he 
happened to preach) against the Roman Catholics the Sabbath 
before it was burnt—which preaching probably not one of the 
incendiary mob attended or ever heard of. The catholics she 
honors and defends, not so much because she loves them, as 
because she hates those who most oppose their superstitions. 
The exceptions to her general enmity to the orthodox, seem 
chiefly confined to a few individuals who displayed the sove- 
reign merit, with her, a zeal for anti-slavery movements. So 
far as religion is concerned, Unitarians were her chosen com- 
panions ; and she often reiterates the declaration, “1 am a 
Unitarian.” Still it was not religion in any form, nor religious 
people of any stamp, that most engaged her attention. Civil 
and political matters and political men were her delight. Full 
of zeal for acquiring knowledge of men and things like these, 
and quite as zealous on her darling topics of anti-slavery, female 
rights, and a freedom from all religious, and many moral 
restraints, she traversed the length and breadth of our land, 
putting herself on a level with the highest, and not scrupling to 
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mingle familiarly with the lowest. “I visited,” says she, “ al- 
most every kind of institution — prisons— insane and other 
hospitals—literary and scientific institutions ; the plantations of 
the south; the factories of the north; and the farms of the 
west. I lived in houses which might be called palaces, in log- 
houses, and in a farm house. I saw weddings and christenings. 
I was present at orations, at land sales, and in the slave market. 
I was in frequent attendance on the supreme court and in the 
senate. Above all, 1 was received into the bosom of many 
families, not as a stranger, but as a daughter or sister. I was 
acquainted with almost every eminent senator and representa- 
tive,—and was on intimate terms with some of the judges of 
the supreme court. I enjoyed the hospitality of the President 
and several of the heads of departments. It would be nearly 
inpossible to relate whom I knew, during my travels. Nearly 
every eminent man in politics, science, and literature, and al- 
most every distinguished woman, could grace my list. I trav- 
elled among several tribes of Indians, and spent months in the 
southern States, with negroes ever at my heels.”’ 

Truly, she must have been diligent for those two years ! 
And as she saw every body and every thing, and as she also 
knows every thing, so she has undertaken to treat of every 
thing. Not only does she tell her countrymen of all she saw 
and thought while here, both respecting us and them, but she 
tells us of all we ought to be and to have here. Her first work is 
not at all in the common shape of travels. Generally it follows 
neither the course of her routes nor the order of time; but is 
divided into parts, chapters, and sections, according to the na- 
ture of the weighty matters which her philosophic and mascu- 
line genius saw fit to discuss. 

When treating on civil and political institutions, her remarks 
are often good, though frequently betraying a propensity to an 
extravagant and speculative, rather than a practical system of 
government. She too much resembles the theorists of the first 
French revolution, always ready to utter the cry of liberty and 
equality. While she heartily commends the degree of republi- 
canism to which we have already attained, she thinks we shall 
be far in the rear of perfection so long as negroes and women 
are debarred from a seat in Congress and from the presidential 
chair. 

But it is when treating of distinguished men, and especially of 
political characters, that her genius blazes forth in its strongest 
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effulgence. Here she is truly at home, and as one among her 
peers. Nor can we much wonder, after reading what she has 
said, often with so much justness as well as power, about indi- 
vidual statesmen, judges, presidents, and generals, that such a 
woman should be deeply afflicted at finding what she regards as 
a very paltry distinction between her and her brethren, ‘the dis- 
tinction of sex, placed as an insuperable barrier to her ever 
thundering in the senate or giving destiny to empires. Here 
we think is the one commanding trait in her character, and the 
real clue to all she has so strenuously and so strangely urged in 
favor of what she regards as “the rights of woman.” Had she 
been born a man, or “had she early assumed the virile garb, asa 
few of the female brethren on the page of history have done, 
we should have heard nothing from her on such “rights.” One 
of the early Platonizing fathers, full of his aérial visions, main- 
tained the doctrine, that each human soul forms its own body 
to its own liking. Such a theory could not live an hour in our 
day. A single personage of this caste, would suflice as a living 
demonstration of its falseness. For never would such a spirit 
have chosen the female form for its habitation ! 

And now, as we have insensibly come upon the topic, dis- 
missing all else which she has so manfully said on politics, men, 
agriculture, manufuctures, commerce, and a vast variety of other 
things, let us turn, for a while, to her section on the “ Political 
Non-existence of Women.” This is the seventh and closing 
section of a long chapter which she denominates the “ Morals of 
Politics.” And truly it seems a very appropriate ending of the 
climax to much of the political morality she had been teaching. 
But the reader must here have a chance to judge for himself 
respecting this portion of her political morality. As we would 
neither distort her statements, nor maim this champion’s argu- 
ments, we will quote the essential parts of both. 

The corollaries which ever and anon she bolts forth upon us 
as the inevitable conclusions from her premises, are as fearful in 
their import as they are startling in their aspect. She thus be- 


gins this notable section on the “ Political Non-existence of 
Women.” 


‘One of the fundamental principles announced in the Declaration 
of Independence is, that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. How can the political condition of 
women be reconciled with this ? 

“‘ Governments in the United States have power to tax women who 
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hold property ; to divorce them from their husbands ; to fine, im- 
prison, and execute them for certain offences. Whence do these 
governments derive their powers? They are not ‘just,’ as they 
are not derived from the consent of the women thus governed.”— 
Society, Vol. i. p. 148. 

“The democratic principle condemns all this as wrong ; and re- 
quires the equal political representation of all rational beings. 
Children, idiots, and criminais, during the season of sequestration, 
are the only fair exceptions. 

“The case is so plain that I might close it here ; but it is inter- 
esting to inquire how so obvious a decision has been so evaded as to 
Jeave to women no political rights whatever. The question has 
been asked, from time to time, in more countries than one, how 
obedience to the laws can be required of women, when no woman 
has, either actually or virtually, given any assent to any law. No 
plausible answer has, as far as I can discover, been offered ; for the 
good reason, that no plausible answer can be devised. The most 
principled democratic writers on government have on this subject 
sunk into fallacies, as disgraceful as any advocate of despotism has 
adduced. In fact,they have thus sunk from being, for the moment, 
advocates of despotism. Jefferson in America, and James Mill at 
home, subside, for the occasion, to the level of the author of the 
Emperor of Russia’s Catechism for the young Poles.”—Ibid. p. 149. 


She then goes on to quote Mr. Jefferson’s reasons for exclud- 
ing women from the political deliberations of our government, 
even ifit were “a pure democracy in which all the inhabitants 
should meet together to transact their business,” viz., “ to pre- 
vent the depravation of morals and the ambiguity of issue.” ‘To 
this, she replies :—“‘ Woman’s lack of will and of property is 
more like the true cause of her exclusion from the representa- 
tion, than that which is set down against her. As if there 
could be no means of conducting public affairs but by promiscu- 
ous meetings! As if there would be more danger in promiscu- 
ous meetings for political business than in such meetings for 
worship, for oratory, for music, for dramatic entertainments,— 
for any of the thousand transactions of civilized life! ‘The plea 
is not worth another word.” 

The steps by which she hastens from the house of God to 
the theatre, are indeed very nimbly taken. She bounds with 
a light heart and an unquaking conscience. And truly if the 
temple of Jehovah and that of Belial, are alike safe to female 
purity and congenial to female modesty, we perhaps ought not 
to deny that the town house and the halls of legislation and the 
camp will be equally safe! We presume Miss Martineau was 
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never sensible of any injury by being present as a spectator in 
such places. But to go on with her plea. 

To the common and sound arguments, that women are 
virtually represented by the men, since their interests are 
identical with those of their husbands, brothers, fathers, 
and sons, she replies: ‘ ‘The true democratic principle is, that 
no person’s interests can be, or can be ascertained to be, iden- 
tical with those of any other person. This allows the exclu- 
sion of none but incapables.” And again, she justadds: ‘“ The 
interests of women who have fathers and husbands, can never 
be identical with theirs, while there is a necessity for laws to 
protect women against their husbands and fathers. ‘This state- 
ment is not worth another word.” Thus it is that she settles 
that important point; and then passes to the alleged incom- 
patibility of political duties with the other duties of women. 
On this she claims, that “ women are the best judges.”” And 
then to the fact that even the women have virtually decided 
that such duties are incompatible, by their ready and universal 
acquiescence, she affirms that “ such acquiescence proves noth- 
ing but the degradation of the injured party.” But she must 
here speak for herself. 


“Tt is pleaded that half of the human race does acquiesce in the 
decision of the other half, as to their rights and duties. And insome 
instances, not only of submission, but of acquiescence, there are. 
Forty years ago, the women of New Jersey went to the poll, and 
voted, at state elections. The general term, “ inhabitants,” stood 
unqualified ;—as it will again, when the true democratic principle 
comes to be fully understood. A motion was made to correct the 
inadvertence; and it was done, as a matter of course ; without an 
appeal, as far as I could learn, from the persons about to be verre | 
Such acquiescence proves nothing but the degradation of the injured 

party. ti inspires the same emotions of pity as the supplication of 
the freed slave who kneels to his master to restore him to slavery, 
that he may have his animal wants supplied, without being troubled 
with human rights and duties. Acquiescence like this is an argu- 
ment which cuts the wrong way for those who use it.”—pp.151, 152. 


But, really, we fear these tyrannic lords of creation will not 
feel the keen edge of this argument cutting back on themselves 
quite so fatally as the kind lady thinks they ought to feel it. 
We fear they will continue stupidly to say, (if they say any- 
thing more about it,) that these good women of New Jersey, 
when they had for a while enjoyed all this golden freedom and 
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had received all the exaltation of character which its coveted 
dignity could confer, voluntarily preferred themselves to resign 
the dignity, not thinking the glory a reward for the burden. 
As they then had half the power in their own hands, they of 
course could not be deposed from this power by the men, with- 
out some good chance of successful resistance, if not of actual 
victory and a sole monopoly. The fact, then, that all this was 
done, not only without their resistance, but with their perfect 
“acquiescence,” we fear will be urged as an unanswerable proof, 
that the mass of women have too much modesty and good sense 
to accept and retain so masculine a vocation, even should it be 
conferred on them by the generosity, or (asin this case,) by the 
oversight of their brethren. Miss M., as it seems from the 
above quotation, thought those of New Jersey too stupid and 
slavish, to have any heart for the lofty boon, and pours forth 
her “ emotions of pity” accordingly. But this is no strange 
thing in Miss M. for, while she combats so bravely for women’s 
rights and tells us what they might be if not trampled like 
slaves in the dust, she uniformly exhibits the most absolute con- 
tempt of the women of actual existence, as we may elsewhere 
show. 

But we must proceed with what she has further to say re- 
specting this acquiescence of women in their political non-exis- 
tence. The reader will please to brace his nerves before com- 
ing to the middle of the next paragraph in order. 


** But this acquiescence is only partial ; and, to give any semblance 
of strength to the plea, the acquiescence must be complete. I, for 
one, do not acquiesce, I declare that whatever obedience I yield to 
the laws of the society in which I live is a matter between, not the 
community and myself, but my judgment and my will. Any pun- 
ishment inflicted on me for the breach of the laws, I should regard 
as so much gratuitous injury: for to those laws I have never, actua!ly 
or virtually, assented. I know that there are women in England who 
agree with me in this—I know that there are women in America who 
agree with me in this. The plea of acquiescence is invalidated by 
us.”—p. 152. 


This is political morality of a pretty thorough-going cast. 
Whether her predecessors, Mary Woolstonecraft, Fanny Wright, 
or any of the rest of the genus who have contended for “ the 
rights of women,” would go further than this, we-cannot now 
stop to inquire. No woman, then, is now bound, sor ever was 
bound, (except those in New Jersey for a while,) to keep any 
Jaw of the land which does not suit her “ judgment” and her 
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“will”! The poor sorry male voters have got to keep all the 
laws, whether they vote for them or not. And if they abuse 
their wives, they must go to the state prison, or the gallows for 
it. Butifa woman’s will and judgment dictate abuse, a breach 
of connubial fidelity, or even the cup of poison for her husband, 
she is her own sole judge in all such matters, and it will be “ so 
much gratuitous injury,” for the laws to touch her. Did the 
women of New Jersey think of all this when they so acquies- 
cently yielded the honors of legislation? It is quite possible 
they did, provided they have the cunning as well as the other 
attributes of the slave which Miss M. imputes to them! But 
in our youth, Dr. Morse’s larger Geography taught us to think 
very differently of the females of that State, as ‘ being distin- 
guished both for their beauty and for the higher graces.’ And 
if such are the doctrines of morality that do actually and natu- 
rally spring up with a predilection for what is now meant by 
“ the rights of women,” (and we verily fear they are,) we think 
those women gave a signal demonsiration that they possessed, 
(not the debasement nor low cunning of the slave,) but those 
higher graces, when they so complacently retired from the bal- 
lot-box. Not, however, that the mass ofall the women in any 
other State or any other part of Christendom, would not do the 
same, were the option imposed upon them. They blush now 
most deeply, (all but the very few who have no blushes,) when 
they read such a work as the one before us, from one of their 
own sex. 

But this doctrine of non-voters being absolved from all legal 
restraint, is too serious a matter to be dismissed without some 
further notice. Not only are all women thus absolved, but 
likewise all children and miaors. ‘They bave no band in ma- 
king laws. The inmates of prisons must also be absolved, un- 
less they have the ballot box sent to their cells. ‘They must 
also be permitted to walk forth to the discharge of civil offices, 
should there be rogues enough out of doors to elect them either 
as senators or as hog-reeves. Children, too, are no longer to 
be taught to obey their parents, as they “have never, actually 
or virtually assented to the laws” of God or man, enjoining 
such obedience, any more than Miss Martineau has assented to 
the laws of England or America. God commands children to 
obey their parents, and subjects to obey their rulers. But this 
is no rule for our author, as we may possibly find room to show 
more fully. He also commands wives to be subject to their 
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husbands. And as the strongest illustrations of this command 
are found in the Old Testament, perhaps we have here one 
reason why Miss Martineau holds that inspired portion of the 
ancient records in such contempt as to think it a scandal that 
a verse of it should be inscribed on the tombstone of so en- 
lightened a man as Dr. Priestley. 

Bat neither is this all. Two other large classes are absolved 
by her doctrine from all legal control. ‘The slaves in all the 
States, together with the free blacks in most of the States, 
constitute one of these classes. They have no voice in making 
laws, and of course are no more bound to keep them thaa are 
women. Nor was this bearing of her doctrine hidden from her 
view, as is amply manifest from her whole strain. But this, 
we fear our southern brethren will say, is preaching the doctrine 
of slave insurrection, and that in no qualified way. Nay, they 
will regard it as a thousand times worse. For what is a re- 
volt, with its consequent temporary calamities, compared with 
every negro, bond and free, being left to follow his “own 
judgment and will,” unbridled, and forever, and in all things? 
unless the whites see fit to put the whole power of the State 
into the hands of such a majority of voters. This, we say, we 
fear the southern people, (who so hospitably entertained Miss 
Martineau with their “negroes ever at her heels,”) will be 
perverse enough to assert. And if asserted, we see not how 
she, and the people at the north who side with her, can defend 
themselves against the frequent charge of incendiary publica- 
tions. Much sooner should we undertake to defend the right 
of a general insurrection where success and subsequent order 
could be hoped, than this wholesale principle of absolute 
licentiousness. 

But there is another class every where found, who, for a 
much stronger reason, should be absolved, viz. voters who 
actually oppose the laws that are framed and oppose the men 
who frame them. How can such be bound by laws which, so 
far from “ assenting to,” they actually oppose? We shall have 
anarchy enough, surely, when this upas has spread its branches 
over the land! Nor will the coveted universality of suffrage, if 
gained, remedy the evil. The man who intends to be a vil- 
lain, bas only to show his timely opposition to laws which he 
does not wish to keep, (though he may be glad to have the 
makers bound by them,) and he is forever absolved. Would 
even Miss Martineau like to be thus exposed to the lawless 
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part of our community while travelling among us? Or would 
she think one who should will and judge it best to rob her, 
quite fairly absolved, on his declaring he bad not assented to 
our laws? 

It is our own humble opinion, that Miss Martineau and some 
others are in a serious mistake as to the foundation of our 
government, and of all government ; and that, while God and 
reason have left every nation to choose and to alter their forms 
of government at pleasure, botli God and reason bind all to be 
* subject to the powers that be,” and to obey all their righteous 
laws, though they have bad no hand in making the laws. 

But possibly we have been a little too charitable towards the 
fair sex, as found in Christendom, in supposing so large a portion 
of them blush at the sight of such a section as the one we are 
now upon. For Miss M. tells us, with overaweing emphasis, 
respecting this doctrine, “ | know that there are women in Eng- 
land who agree with me in this—I know that there are women 
in America who agree with me in this.” Who they are in En- 
gland, we may not soon learn. But who some of those are in 
America, we are perhaps in a sufficiently fair way of learning 
in the course of public transactions on female rights, even if Miss 
M. should not think it best to name them in her next work. 
But we are determined still to enjoy the pleasure of our charita- 
ble judgment of the sex, till we see more indications of the pre- 
valence of such doctrine among them, notwithstanding her strong 
assurance as to the portentous matter of fact in regard to some 
of them, and her declaration that “ it is the true democratic prin- 
ciple which can never be seriously controverted, and only for a 
short time evaded.” 

Were we now seriously apprehensive that such a time is at 
hand, or that any portion of our women, (except a few posses- 
sed by monomania for a season,) could desire it, we would ar- 
gue with them on the absurdity of supposing, that in such a land 
of christian civilization, the men can ever possibly imagine, that 
they have any separate interests to maintain in opposition to 
the women. And if they could themselves imagine the men to 
have any such interest, or any disposition to assert it, we would 
ask them whether the weaker sex will stand much chance of 
success in attempting, in Miss Martineau’s way, to gain their 
proper sway among the tyrannic lords, already so entrenched 
in power. But our discreet women would deem their under- 
standings insulted, were we to enter seriously on any such argu- 
ments. 
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We would just add here, that it is not merely in this chapter, 
but everywhere in her books, that she speaks of our women 
with mingled pity and contempt, as poor, enslaved beings, sunk 
in ignorance of almost every thing but a debasing and super- 
stitious kind of religion, bereft of their rights, and with “ their 
morals crushed.” This last phrase she reiterates again and 
again. Since writing the last sentence, we have turned to the 
book, to see if our expression is not too strong ; and opening to 
her chapter on women, we find the phrase no Jess than four 
‘times on the first eight pages, and always left with a dubious 
sense. And again and again does she reiterate, in the same 
‘chapter, that “ marriage is the only thing left open to women,” 
and for this, they are but miserably fitted—to sustain its bur- 
dens, and be companions to the men. But we must give an 
entire sentence or two, in order to show that our representation 
is not too strong. Our eye has just glanced on another pas- 
sage containing some of her favorite expressions about both our 
men and our women. “ Men are ungentle,tyrannical. They 
abuse the right of the strongest, however they may veil the 
abuse with indulgence. They want the magnanimity to 
discern woman’s human rights ; and they crush her morals 
rather than allow them. Women are, as might be anticipated, 
weak, ignorant, and subservient.”’ And on the same page, she 
adds: 


“If it were not for the external prosperity of the country, the in- 
jured half of its society would probably obtain justice sooner than in 
any country of Europe. But the prosperity of America is a cir- 
cumstance unfavorable to its women. It will be long before they 
are put to the proof as to what they are capable of “thinking and 
doing: a proof to which hundreds, perhaps thousands of English- 
women have been put by adversity, and the result of which is a 
remarkable improvement in their social condition, even within the 
space of ten years. Persecution for opinion, punishment for all 
manifestations of intellectual and moral strength, are still as com- 
mon as women who have opinions and who manifest strength: but 
some things are easy, and many are possible of achievement, to 
women of ordinary powers, which it would have required genius to 
accomplish but a few years ago.”—Vol. ii. pp. 235, 236. 


The women, then, must pray fora curse on the land, if they 
would hope most speedily to surmount such tyranny. How 
this would help them, we cannot conceive, as we had supposed 

the tendency of prosperity, in a community like ours, pecu- 
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liarly favorable in relieving the burdens and promoting the 
education, the comfort, and the dignity of females. Nor do we 
know precisely the kind of adversity which has come down so 
propitiously on “ thousands of English women ;” unless it be 
something which has sent an uneommon number of them into the 
fields to toil, amid dust and heat, by the side of their husbands, 
for daily bread. And this, on the whole, we suppose to be the 
true interpretation, because Miss Martineau elsewhere informs 
us, that she has no objection to their joining in such toils; and 
because this course, where it did not prostrate the delicate 
frame, would foster the manly energy which she so much 
desires in the heroines she would train up for the coming crisis, 
and likewise for the highest state of human perfectibility ! This 
would increase the small number of “such brave women” as 
she informs us, in this same paragraph, “ there are in the United 
States, scattered among the multitudes.” 

With this brief and incidental notice of the absurd mingling 
of men and women in the same employments, we were just 
going to dismiss the unwelcome topic. But, on second thought, 
we are persuaded we should thus be guilty of taking but too 
slight a notice of what appears really to form one of the funda- 
mental changes contemplated by Miss Martineau and her 
coadjutors. She and others complain loudly of the artificial 
distinctions between the sexes in their employments, not only 
in regard to political offices, but in the common affairs of life. 
And she admires the state of things among the pioneers of the 
west, in their log cabins, as an approach towards the coming 
perfection. Perhaps, too, she has contemplated with delight 
the picture of rustic simplicity as it existed in Europe in the 
early and middle ages, when women were allowed to take care of 
themselves. And as she is peculiarly fond of the French 
freedom in philosophy, in morals, and in religion, we presume 
she has thought of the freedom of occupation her sex still enjoy 
in some departments of that fair land—perhaps the land of her 
forefathers. We shall therefore be pardoned, if not praised, for 
extracting some description of this “liberty and equality” 
among the sexes, as it reigns there. The picture is drawn by 
M. Aime Martin, ina recent work on “the Education of 
Mothers,” quoted in the New York Observer, of May last. 
The author may not indeed agree with Miss Martineau as to 
the moral bearing of the picture, but being on the spot, he has 
at least had the best opportunities for a correct delineation. 

Vor. XII. No. 32. 51 
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“The great misfortune of our villages is the degradation of women 
by the labors which belong to men.—In their early infancy they drive 
the flocks, and gather the harvest. While young girls, an instinct of 
coquetry and the foresight of their mothers banishes them from the 
ruder fatigues of agriculture ; but assoon as they are married, every 
thing is changed ; they abandon the house and follow their husbands 
into the fields. You see them bent to the earth like machinery, or 
loaded with enormous burdens like beasts. There are countries in 
France, Ido not mean Africa, where they are tackled to the plough 
like the ox and the ass. Then their skin becomes wrinkled, their 
features become masculine, and they fall into a premature decrepitude, 
more hideous than that of old age. But while they are performing 
the labor of the men, the labors of the woman—those labors which 
soften all others—remain unknown or neglected. Nothing can be 
more dirty, more unhealthy, than the interior of a cottage.—Often 
hens, ducks and hogs dispute the possession of its damp soil. ‘The door 
opens into the mud, and the windows, when there are any, open up- 
on the dung heap. Here it is, however, in a mud hole, like the hut 
of a savage, in the midst of the grunting of animals and their offen- 
sive exhalations, that every evening, two human beings, a male and 
female, come to rest themselves from their fatigues. There no one 
welcomes them, nothing agreeable meets their eye, the table is 
empty and the hearth is cold. And here too, other labors await the 
woman, and before thinking of her husband’s supper, and the care 
en children, she must take care of the stable and give food to the 

ts. 

“If we are asked for examples, we will cite whole provinces, the 
richest as well as the poorest of France. Perigord, where the wo- 
men grovel in a state of dirt and degradation, which reiicts upon the 
whole family—Picardy and Limousin, where, repulsed to the last 
point, as an inferior race, they serve their husbands at the table, 
without ever placing themselves by their side—Brisse, where they 
are machines, beasts of burden and labor—Basse, and Britagne, 
finally, where the men, women, and children, reduced to an almost 
savage state, live, pell mell, in the same mud, eat the same black 
corn in the same manger, with their sheep and swine. Everywhere 
the degradation of the woman is the proof of the brutality of the man, 
and everywhere the brutalization of the man is the reiiction of the 
degradation of the woman. Do not offer them comfort, they will re- 
pulse it as a strange or useless thing. To desire comfort it is neces- 
sary to understand it, and ages have passed over their cabins, with- 
out leaving there any thoughts but those of labor and misery. 


Of the condition and character of the man, where these no 
tions prevail, Mr. Martin informs us : 


“ He is ignorant of comfort, the charm of caresses, and even the 
power of love. His children tremble before him—his wife dreads 
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the vigor of his arm. The adversary, and not the protector of these 

feeble beings, he knows no law but force. The last reason of the 
asant in his cabin, as well as in the fields, is the weight. of 
is fists.” 

Is this a picture of paradise? we may humbly ask of Miss 
M., or is it drawn from some portion of Pandemonium! Nor 
ought such a compasser of sea and land 10 “ catch the manners 
living as they rise,” to object to any picture taken from real 
life. She may say, (provided she does not indeed quite like the 
whole of this delineation), that according to her “ philosophy,” 
things ought not to be just so. But will she say that they are 
not so? and that they will not be so everywhere, and always, 
when, like these French people, the men turn cooks with the 
women, and the women turn farmers with the men? Or will 
her philosophy prevent the evil? and change “ the ridiculous 
into the sublime,”’ as she somewhere hints? and make alla 
paradise? But have not the French themselves already had 
enough of precisely this same philosophy of equal rights, and no 
restraints and no religion? and that on no small scale? Was 
their enthronement of a woman as the goddess of reason, nothing 
to the purpose in such an actual experiment ? 

But let us now hear a word further from this sobered but 
powerful French writer, as to the remedy he would propose. 
After speaking of the better education of females, he says ;— 


* The second means, the necessary consequence of the first, con- 
sists in restoring to the peasant women the occupations of their sex, 
in returning to the laws of nature. This simple change is a com- 
plete revolution. In returning to her own labors, the woman recov- 
ers her beauty, she regains her power. Occupied with things less 
gross, her tastes are purified, her manners are softened, she seeks 
neatness, she understands comfort, and the day is at hand when all 
her thoughts all her desires reach the heart of her husband. The 
delicacy of the woman is the most powerful enemy of the barbarity 
of the man.” 


This remedy, so simple in its nature and so a pre- 
sented in this brief paragraph of Mr. Martin, Miss Martineau 
may, indeed, declare to be the very disease itself. Still we 
think it will be very difficult for her or for any of our wander- 
ing female lecturers on this subject, to meet the facts and their 
legitimate conclusions. ‘The whole progress of christian civili- 
zation has been a gradual and steady advance in relieving wo- 
man from the rude and heavy burdens which man’s frame alone 
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is adequate to bear. ‘The very structure of the delicate female 
body, points to such a division of labors. And the structure of 
the more delicate mind, with its exquisite sensibilities, doubly 
demands the same. Destroy these sensibilities, (as destroy them 

ou will by sending her to herd with men abroad in the care of 
vets, and you make her a brute. She may, indeed, become 
a lioness ; but she is no longer a woman. With these sensibili- 
ties destroyed, or even greatly perverted, woman sinks far be- 
low what man is capable of reaching in debasement. Hence 
not only the fish-women of Billingsgate, but female authors, too, 
are found to do and to say things which put the whole world of 
men in amazement. God likewise has ordained a separate 
sphere for women. He forbade the two sexes to wear the 
same dress. And so far as the divine ordinance has been fol- 
lowed, it has been uniformly well for both woman and man. But 
the present plan is, to reverse the whole process which God has 
commanded, and which the whole progress of christian civiliza- 
tion has shown to be benign. 

And why is all this reversal enjoined upon us, at this late 
day? Because, says Miss M., men are still tyrants. ‘To this 
Mr. Martin, and all history, reply, the men would be ten fold 
more tyrannical, should society take this retrograde step. ‘ Noth- 
ing but the heft of fists, could then decide questions on female 
rights.’ And Miss Martineau seems almost to admit the plea, 
when she urges this course in order to raise up “ brave women’”’ 
who can vindicate their rights ! 

‘ But no,’ says this brave woman ; ‘ the merits of the case 
are not touched. Nor does the whole volume of history afford 
a single lesson on the main remedy proposed. Women are to 
be trained to bravery and hardihood, not for the purpose of 
meeting men with their fists, but for meeting them at the polls, 
and on the floor of Congress. They must fight their way to an 
equality of civil and political rights. And when once admitted 
to such equality, they will no longer suffer from the tyranny of 
the men. This remedy has never yet been tried; but the de- 
mocracy of America is soon to be so purified, as to present the 
sovereign and eternal cure.’ 

Right glad shall we be to hail so illustrious a morning! The 
women, we readily and mournfully confess, have often and griev- 
ously suffered from the individual violence of the stronger men, 
and likewise from the general customs prevalent among rude 
and especially unchristian nations: And if to spread the right 
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of a strictly universal suffrage, is to cure all this evil, we con- 
fess it will be a grand consummation,—however it may shake 
our faith in the Bible as a book of wise ordinances! The wo- 
men, in the mean time, we must take it for granted, will not 
abuse the men, however high their political ascendant. 

But may we here be permitted just to inquire, in a single 
word, whether the omnipotence of this remedy is quite so ab- 
solutely certain as to make it wise for us, without any further 
thought, at once to overturn the whole structure of civilized so- 
ciety ? occupation? laws? government? all? Surely, in a 
momentous case, and where we have not the lights of history to 
guide us, we may be suffered to pause for at least a second 
thought, as to the soundness of those abstract principles on 
which so much is to be hazarded. We will stop the chariot of 
so glorious a reform, no longer than just to put a single question 
or two. Suppose then universal suffrage, (the grand catholi- 
con,) is obtained ; and that a two-fisted Irishman and his brave 
wife both go to the polls. Is it quite so certain that when they 
return, (half drunk, perhaps, for Miss M. is not zealous for tem- 
perance reforms,) this Irishman will not abuse his wife at all ? 
We confess we do not exactly see the foundation of this certain- 
ty. No more laws for the protection of wives are to be made 
by the women, for these Jaws are now as strong as they can be; 
and if not, the men are ready to make them stronger. How 
then is the end to be promoted by the means ?—And still just 
one more question. If the good women of New Jersey actual- 
ly found their busbands becoming so much more kind, (for here 
is a little light of history, after all, on the point,) how came they 
so tamely to resign their franchise? If they were thus actually 
getting free from the original curse, “ he shall rule over thee,” 
why have they not at least let the world know it, for the bene- 
fit of some future and braver women who may grasp their rights 
with a firmer nerve? If this had been done, or if even the ab- 
stract theory itself were more unquestionable, we confess we 
should not be so much surprised as we now are at the female 
authors and lecturers of our day, on this general subject. Nor 
should we be quite so much surprised at the acquiescence and 
coéperation of some chivalrous philanthropists, now conspicuous 
before the public. We could even look with less of religious 
amazement at the virtual repeal of a divine ordinance, touching 
the matrimonial obligation in his own case, said to have been 
recently made by a Rev. gentleman when in the solemn act of 
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espousing an enlightened wife ! Could a minister of the gospel 
be afraid he should abuse such a wife? Or did he fear he 
could not enforce the required subjection? Or did he think her 
so superangelic as not to need God’s law? Or did he do this, 
and has it been published through the land, as an example to 
other men who cannot be trusted with so high a prerogative as 
that of ruling their own household! Be all this as it may, we 
cannot but think it a pretty bold, (not to say anti-bible,) act, in 
a minister of the gospel. We have always supposed it a part 
of our christian duty, when officially solemnizing the bands of 
marriage, to propound the mutual promise to the parties “ to 
conduct themselves towards each other in this sacred relation, 
in all respects as God in his holy word requires.” _ If interrupt- 
ed in the ceremony with such an exception to God’s require- 
ments, we see not how we could in conscience have proceeded ; 
and especially so in the case of a bishop, whom God has ex- 
pressly commanded to “ rule his own house.” Did we not re- 


gard so radical an innovation in the matter of marriage solemni- 
ties, as a very serious affair in principle, (whatever may prove 
to be the practical results to these individuals,) we should by 
no means have suffered our pen to digress upon so unwelcome 


a theme. 

But it is now high time to proceed to other topics in Miss 
Martineau’s prolific books. And to what topic, in this connec- 
tion, can we more naturally turn, than to some brief inquiry as 
to the new laws which the newly elevated legislators will have 
to propose for the relief of themselves, or the benefit of their 
brethren? Miss M. has not indeed seen fit to give us the out- 
line of any very extended code of reform laws. She has, how- 
ever, most unequivocally shown us what one of the first and 
leading enactments must be, provided her political morality is 
to be the guide. And here, the gentle reader will again. please 
to brace his nerves. “It is clear,’ she says, in her section on 
Marriage, “ that the sole business which legislation has with 
marriage, is with the arrangement of property ; to guard the re- 
ciprocal rights of the children of the marriage and the commu- 
nity ;” and she thinks it ought to be here and in England, as it 
is in Zurich, where, she says, ‘the parties are married by a 
form ; and have liberty to divorce themselves, without any ap- 
peal to law, on showing that they have legally provided for the 
children of the marriage.’ We can assure our readers that 
there is here no mistake as to the fair presentation of her views 
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on the perfect freedom of divorce. We could quote the whole 
section, if needful, to show that she would have every man left 
by the laws to “ put away his wife for any cause” he pleases, 
and at any day; and so of the wife with her husband. And 
this is one of the grand things which she sees fit most distinctly 
to specify, by which a millennium is to be produced in the con- 
nubial relation, and in all that depends on this relation in fami- 
lies and nations! Verily it was needless for her to go a single 
step further in showing what reforms she would have in legis- 
lation. And why need we go any further, and attempt to show 
from what she has elsewhere said, the nature of the other re- 
forms we might expect, should her notions of liberty and equal- 
ity gain the ascendency she so confidently predicts as at hand. 
However roundly she may assert that there are women in 
America and England that think with her, we can never be- 
lieve till we witness the fact, that she can bring forward any 
sane woman in this country who is not utterly abandoned in 
morals, that would not shudder at the thought of such legal 
licentiousness! How far it may be wise for any of them to 
follow such a law maker, or to adopt principles which she re- 
gards as a part of her entire system of female emancipation, it 
may be well for them in due time to consider. Such legislation 
might possibly gratify men of Abner Kneeland’s school, or the 
early French revolutionists; but how any christian woman, or 
any virtuous woman in a christian land, can think of following 
such a banner a single step, is among the hard problems of our 
astonishing age ! 

Not that we are any more opposed to the proper cultivation 
of energy, fortitude, activity, and independent thought, in wo- 
men, than to the fostering of those more delicate and charming 
and humanizing graces by which, whenever wisely fostered, 
they have always so extensively ruled and softened and blessed 
the stronger half of the rational creation. Nor would we deny 
them, as some have done, the vocation of teaching youth, es- 
pecially of their own sex. Many, in this way, are now justly 
regarded as among the greatest benefactors of their age. We 
have no sympathy with that sickly philosophy which would 
banish all females from so becoming, so christian, so eminently 
useful an employment. Nor would we forbid them to meddle 
with the severer studies. Such studies are, of late years much 
encouraged in our more evangelical female schools—of which 
Miss Martineau seems to know nothing. We are as strongly 
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opposed as she can be, ‘to leaving nothing open to the pursuit 
of young ladies but matrimony.’ And we think that even her 
Unitarian friends, with whom she was chiefly conversant here, 
and who may therefore have sat for the picture she has drawn 
of female pursuits.among us, will not thank her for the justness 
of that picture. Nor do we think that the effeminate and 
sickly and sickening process of training females which she 
stigmatizes as prevalent here, is even the artful process for 
teaching them “to catch men’’—such men as are worth 
catching. ‘They prefer to be caught by something more sub- 
stantial ; nor do they distrust their ability “to govern” some- 
thing more substantial, if need be. 

But we do object, most seriously, to a process for turning wo- 
men into men, and, of consequence, men into women ;—and 
then turning all to herd together like the brutes by the perfect 
freedom of divorce, the annihilation of delicacy, and the prostra- 
tion of moral and religious restraints ! 

We have just spoken of our age, in this connection, as an 
astonishing age. And we spoke it designedly. It does as- 
tonish us, every five years, with some prodigious problem in 
human action. But in the midst of our profoundest astonish- 
ment at what even some women can become, we wish distinctly 
to say, that we are neither dismayed nor discouraged. Nay, we 
do not for one moment waver in our strong belief, that, after all, 
the present is one of the most glorious ages the world has ever 
seen—the most prolific of good, and the most highly fraught 
with rational and joyous hope for the best interests of humanity. 
And even the wild and paradoxical outbreakings, both in prin- 
ciple and action, do but in fact confirm this joyous hope. It is 
thus that the history of man and of Providence, bids us inter- 
pret these portentous enigmas. For when, since man has been 
upon the earth, has there ever been any material advance in 
human thought, or any efficient movement for human welfare, 
either for time or eternity, that has not been marked and veri- 
fied by just such outbreakings? At the coming of Christ, the 
devils were let loose in all their fury ; and their legions seemed 
clustered from the four winds, and all swarming in Judea, that 
focus, for the time, of good as well as bad action and doctrine. 
And they were all compelled, too, in due time, to bear testimo- 
ny to Christ! It is at once an illustration and a type of the 
universal fact. And then, when the apostles spread abroad the 
life-giving Gospel, everywhere there came forth heresies in doc- 
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trine and schisms in action, more monstrous than any we now 
witness. And again, at the great era of light when the protes- 
tant reformation dawned, no arithmetic can compute the forms 
of simultaneous error and fanaticism, that started into being. 
And women, too, then, as likewise in the days of the apostles, 
and now, were found “ asserting their rights” in the most ab- 
surd and fantastical ways. Aud, puris naturalibus, some of 
them paraded the streets of Miinster, i in company with men, 
crying we are the naked truth. No strange thing, then, is hap- 
pening tous now. Such people caused Luther, and Paul be- 
fore him, more trouble than they can possibly cause us, in this 
age of greater civilization. We therefore see no occasion for 
dismay ; nor for decrying our period as a retrograde age ; nor 
yet for lifting the standard of ultra-conservatism, as some in their 
panic seem hastening to do. The pillars of heaven are not 
tottering. Nor can the female preachers, whether of right- 
eousness or of licentiousness, shake them. We need not recall 
all our energies into the attitude of defence, and abandon our 
aggressive enterprises against the kingdom of evil. Neither the 
apostles nor the protestant reformers were thus frightened into 
their citadel. ‘The church need not stop the victorious march 
of her volunteer bands, either through need of their strength 
for the defence of her walls, or through a feverish panic, lest, 
in such a period, they should wheel, w ith hostile banners, on the 
holy city itself! If the church is now thus frightened, it only 
proves her present members unworthy of the glorious age in 
which God has cast their lot. But the many cannot be thus 
frightened. ‘They are not such raw recruits, without nerve to 
stand, or without science to interpret the history of the past or 
to discern the signs of the present times. ‘The ship is not 
foundering, and we need not throw overboard our most weighty 
and precious things. The gale, though stiff, is but wafting her 
more swiftly to her haven.—Conservatism, such as Paul’s and 
Luther’s, we must indeed have. But ultra-conservatism we 
must not invoke, at such a time ;—unless, in fact, we would be 
babies—such as deserve, and such as will assuredly soon feel 
the leading strings of their sisters! The christian women of 
the nineteenth century, enlightened, modest, amiable, obedient 
even, as they are and will be, will not, cannot, ought not, to 
look supinely on such pusillanimity as this i in the leaders of the 
Lord’s host. Let the church retrograde into such a_ position, 
= we shall soon see a far different sort of women from any 
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that we or the christian world has yet seen, crowding the stage 
of public action ;—not, we would trust, to clamor about female 
rights, but to show by their efficient deeds, in some way, that 
they cannot see a world sink in ruin, without attempting some- 
thing. And who will blame them for this, should the time 
come when the very “stones shall cry out?’ If good men 
would not see such times, and make them too, they will do 
well to ponder the whole import of the phrase “ christian 
prudence,” till they see that it is often much more imprudent to 
do nothing, than to press on in a course of good action, although 
that course must be exposed, in such a world as this, to some 
incidental evils, and perhaps great evils. Suddenly to stop, or 
even inaterially to change the characteristic movements of an 
age, would be often as perilous as it is impossible. 

We have dwelt so long on these rather important matters to 
the present moment, that we have now but scanty time in 
which to notice, as they deserve, the other kindred principles 
contained in the books before us. 

The uniform tendency of her writings, so far as we have 
read them, is directly towards the rankest infidelity. She even 
sneers at some portions of the Bible, such as the representation 
of heaven under the name ofa city. Yet she just as uniformly 
professes to advocate what she would represent as the very 
essence and life of a truly enlightened Christianity. She takes 
Dr. Priestley as her oracle among the departed; and Dr. 
Follen she regards as the greatest man among the living. Dr. 
Channing she praises much and censures somewhat, and would 
except him and a few others from the tremendous inculpations 
which she deals forth on certain undesignated unitarian preach- 
ers in the region of Boston, for pretending to support in their 
pulpits what she thinks they do not believe. She lectures 
them smartly, both for their hypocrisy and their cowardice in 
not carrying their people forward to new and more perfect de- 
velopments of the unitarian system, and a more complete 
emancipation from the remnants of orthodox reverence and 
orthodox modes of thought and action in respect to the Bible 
and the ordinances of religion. 

‘1 was told a great deal about the first people of Boston,” 
she says; ‘ which is perhaps as aristocratic, vain, and vulgar a 
city—as any in the world. The aristocracy of mere wealth,— 
is the only kind of vulgarity I saw in the United States. Bos- 
ton is the head quarters of cant. Notwithstanding its superior 
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intelligence — there is an extraordinary and most pernicious 
union, in more than a few scattered instances, of profligacy and 
the worst kind of infidelity, with a strict religious profession, and 
an outward demeanor of remarkable propriety. As regards the 
cant, I believe that it proceeds chiefly from the spirit of caste 
which flourishes in a society which, on Sundays and holidays, 
professes to have abjured it.” We know not how her good 
unitarian friends will relish these charges of infidelity, hypocrisy, 
and cant, from their zealous sister—who, after all, does not so 
much blame the infidelity as the cowardice in shrinking from an 
open profession of it. 

Her views and feelings in regard to missions and other labors 
of christian beneficence, may be judged of from the following 
remarks, in her account of the fine time she had among the 
officers and soldiers of fort Mackinaw, on the lakes, where she 
learnt something about the Indians and the mission among 
them. ‘ There is reason to think that the mission is the least 
satisfactory part of the establishment on the island.—I fear that 
the common process has here been gone through, of attempting 
to take from the savage the venerable and the true, and to force 
upon him something else which is to him neither venerable nor 
true.” This, it seems, is not simply the fault of our mission 
there, it is “‘ the common process” in protestant missions thus 
to take away religious truth and real worship from the savages. 
She elsewhere shows herself a great admirer of savage life, as 
the French infidels were before her. But if Christianity in any 
form is to be forced upon them, she thinks the popish the best. 
For she adds: “ The English and the Americans, have never 
succeeded with the aborigines so well as the French [catholics ;] 
and it may be doubted whether the clergy have been a much 
greater blessing to them than the traders !’’—Nor is it merely 
the savages that are injured by protestant evangelization. In 
her other book, she intimates clearly enough her admiration of 
the Chinese worship compared with our bigotry ; but we have 
neither time nor heart to present the case. 

By the way, as we have just written the word bigotry, and 
as she and her “ unitarian friends” are pretty liberal_in their use 
of the term, we are reminded of what we intended to show at 
some length, but have not room to do it, viz. that we know of 
no books in any language more perfectly embued with this 

uality than the two at the head of this article. Johnson de- 
nes bigotry, “ blind zeal, prejudice ; the practice of a bigot.” 
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And a bigot, he simply tells us, “ iga man devoted to a certain 
party.” More zealous and absolute devotedness to party and 
to party measures, and those of the rankest kind, we have never 
seen. In religion, it is, (where it has indeed been found be- 
fore,) for the lowest Unitarianism ;—in politics, for what in 
France was called jacobinism ;—on abolition it is, for “ the 
most straitest sect,” andthe most unflinching party measures. 
Wo betide the man or the woman. who swerves or wavers in 
any one of these matters. He can possess neither talents nor 
goodness. If this is not bigotry, neither we nor the lexicogra- 
phers can tell what the thing is—unless, perchance, it be a 
term of reproach to be applied exclusively to evangelical and 
sober people ! 

Dr. Beecher, as we have before intimated, she seems to re- 
gard as about the worst of bigots. He opposes the catholics, 
and does not promote the right measures for emancipation, and 
he is also orthodox. Nor is she content with repeatedly put- 
ting the brand on his forehead. With a vengeance, (though 
without expressly naming them in the passage), she visits his 
transgressions on his daughters—whose talents and energy we 
should at least have supposed would shield them from the con- 
tempt, if not the hatred, of such a lover of female energy and 
enterprise. 

* Revivals of religion,” she of course abhors. But we shall 
not stop to quote her here. 

Nor is she any more fond of the christian Sabbath as a day of 
worship. We must hear her a moment on this vital matter, 
though she has a pretty doleful story to tell, before she gets 
through, concerning both the desire and “ the cowardice ” of 
our Miss Sedgwick, in regard to destroying that prime bulwark 
of vital religion and morality. 


“ The asceticism of America is much like that of every other 
place. It brings religion down to be ceremonial, constrained, anxious, 
and altogether divested of its free, generous, and joyous character. 
It fosters timid selfishness in some ; and in others a precise propor- 
tion of reckless licentiousness. Its manifestations in Boston are as 
remarkable as in the strictest of Scotch towns. Youths in Boston, 
who work hard all the week, desire fresh air and exercise, and a 
sight of the country, on Sundays. The country must be reached 
over the long bridges before-mentioned, and the youths must ride to 
obtain their object. They have been brought up to think it a sin to 
take a ride on Sundays. Once having yielded, and being undera 
sense of transgression for a wholly fictitious offence, they rarely stop 
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there. They next join parties to smoke, and perhaps to drink, and 
soon. If they had but been brought up to know that the Sabbath, 
like all times and seasons, was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath; that their religion is in their state of mind, and not in the 
arrangement of their day, their Sabbaths would most probably have 
been spent as innocently as any other day.” —Vol. ii. p. 341. 


This is in perfect accordance with all her teaching elsewhere, 
and with her practice, so far as she has seen fit, (rather osten- 
tatiously sometimes), to publish it. For instance, she some- 
where tells us how, on a Sabbath when in a steamboat on the 
Mississippi, she scorned to listen to a sermon which a minister on 
board was preaching, and preferred to he about something 
else.—But we must return to the same page again, and hear 
her lecture to her admired and bosom friend, Miss Sedgwick, of 


the good puritanic town of Stockbridge, Mass. 


“ The author of ‘ Home’ arranged the Sunday in her book, some- 
what differently from the usual custom; describing the family whose 
home she pictured as spending the Sunday afternoon on the water, after 
a laborious week, and an attendance on public worship in the morning. 
Religious conversation was described as going on throughout the day. 
So much offence was taken at the idea of a Sunday sail, that the edi- 
tor of the book requested the author to alter the “chapter ; ; the first 
print being proposed to be cancelled. I am sorry to say that she did 
alter it. If she was converted to the popular superstition, (which 
could scarcely be conceived), no more is to be said. If not, it was 
a matter of principle which she ought not to have yielded. If books 
are to be altered, an author’s convictions to be unrepresented, to 
avoid shocking religious prejudices, there is a surrender, not only of 
the author’s noblest prerogative, but of his highest duty.”—p. 341. 
Note. 


How Miss Sedgwick will relish this severe castigation and 
this more tremendous breach of confidence in revealing a bad 
secret which it had cost so much trouble and money to suppress, 
and all this, by a bosom friend whom she had so long welcomed 
in her village and at her home, we are not able to decide. We 
hope the loss of character, in the eye of her own New England, 
will not make her quite as reckless in her own future conduct or 
writings, as the Boston Sabbath-breakers become by their ex- 
posure on the bridges. If so, we must tremble at the appear- 
ance of her next book. But how could Miss M. be so incon- 
sistent with the principle she had just noticed so strongly—and 
how could she be so ungrateful and cruel toward her admired 
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and confidential friend, as thus to expose and thus to tempt 
her !—Or are we to understand all this, and all her revelations 
respecting her Boston friends, as only a sound and integral part 
of that improved code of human intercourse between Sabbath- 
breakers, which is to take the place of God’s law ? 

However plausible may be the arguments, in some cases, for 
the violation of the Sabbath, and however insidious the attacks 
of those who hate its restraints, we confess we can regard the 
unblushing authors of such attacks, in no other light than that of 
the most dangerous enemies to human society on earth, and hu- 
man felicity hereafter. Send young people off on a Sabbath 
excursion of pleasure, by land or water, and it matters little that 
you set them to conversing on religion. It will at best be but 
a blind-fold to their consciences—if it be not in fact such con- 
versation as we find in the book before us, and fitted only to 
poison the very life of all conscience.—And then for women 
openly to preach the desecration of the Sabbath ; women, who 
owe to the benign and bumanizing influence of the Puritan Sab- 
bath, all the elevation they enjoy in England and this country 
above their degraded sisters of continental Europe and the rest 
of the world ; for women, thus fostered and blessed by such a 
Sabbath, to lead the very van for its destruction, is but another 
instance where fact surpasses fiction and belies the common 
principles of our rational nature. 

But there are other most serious changes in morals and reli- 
gion, with which this reforming law-giver proposes to usher in 
the new reign of perfect freedom. ‘The few we can stand to 
notice, respect chiefly the clergy, and their modes of influence. 
She laughs at their ‘scruples about playing cards, and at that 
* Boston prudery” which prevents their attending the theatre.’ 
“The clergy should dance, like others, as they have the same 
kind of bodies to be animated, and of minds to be exhilarated.” 
She would have them change their whole demeanor, and min- 
gle in all the gaities of fashionable life. Their present influence, 
she thinks most baneful. She would also have them mingle in 
all the political strifes of the day. ‘Nay, they must engage 
eagerly in worldly pursuits. And that for the very purpose of 
making them like other worldly men, and no longer bigoted 
fools.’ ‘The ascetic practice of taking care of one another’s 
morals,” and of minister’s taking care of them as they do, 
alarms her exceedingly, and she is glad to find at least one min- 
ister to join her in devising a remedy. 
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“ A most liberal-minded clergyman, a man as democratic in his 
religion, and as genial in his charity, as any layman in the land, 
remarked to me one day on the existence of this strong religious 
sensibility in the children of the Pilgrims, and asked me what I 
thought should be done to cherish and enlarge it, we having been 
alarming each other with the fear that it would be exasperated by 
the prevalent superstition, and become transmuted, in the next 
generation, to something very unlike religious sensibility. We pro- 
posed great changes in domestic and social habits: less formal 
religious observance in families, aud more genial interest in the 
intellectual provinces of religion: more rational promotion of health, 
by living according to the laws of nature, which ordain bodily exer- 
cise and mental refreshment. We proposed that new temptations 
to walking, driving, boating, etc. should be prepared, and the de- 
lights of natural scenery laid open much more freely than they are ; 
that social amusements of every kind should be encouraged, and all 
religious restraints upon speech and action removed : in short, that 
spontaneousness should be reverenced and approved above all 
things, whatever form it may take.”—p. 345. 

“Symptoms of the breaking out of the true genial spirit of liberty 
were continually delighting me. A Unitarian clergyman, complain- 
ing of the superstition of the body to which he belonged, while a 
were perpetually referring to their comparative freedom, observed, 
“‘ We are so bent on standing fast in our liberty, that we don’t get 
on.” Another remarked upon an eulogy bestowed on some one 
as a man and a Christian: “ as if,” said the speaker, “ the Christian 
were the climax! as if it were not much more to be a man thana 
Christian !”—p. 346. 


What a revealer of the secrets of some of the clergy! Let 
us now see what she says of the clergy as a mass. 


“ The American clergy are the most backward and timid class in 
the society in which they live ; self-exiled from the great moral 
questions of the time ; the least informed with true knowledge ; the 
least efficient in virtuous action ; the least conscious of that christian 
and republican freedom which, as the native atmosphere of piety 
and holiness, it is their prime duty to cherish and diffuse.” —p. 353. 


“ Seeing what I have seen, can come to no other conclusion than 
that the most guilty class of the community in regard to the slavery 
question at present is, not the slave-holding, nor even the mercantile, 
but the clerical: the most guilty, because not only are they not 
blinded by life-long custom and prejudice, nor by pecuniary interest, 
but they profess to spend their lives in the study of moral relations, 
and have pledged themselves to declare the whole counsel of God.” 


—p. 356, 
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About all the good Miss Martineau thinks the clergy can do, 
is to preach such things as abolitionism and women’s rights ; 
and these, alas, they will not do. In the notice we have oc- 
easionally taken of this woman’s abolition principles, it will not 
be understood that we design at all to meddle with this question 
as a party matter among ourselves. She as a foreigner seems 
to suppose, (absurdly enough,) that all who oppose a certain 
set of measures for abolition, are either hostile or cold towards 
the cause of emancipation. 

Though she considers “the American clergy the least in- 
formed with true knowledge,” still, so far as religious science 
is concerned, the acting pastors are spoiled by knowing too 
much. They should know nothing of it. ‘The scientific 
study and popular administration of religion,” she mournfully 
says, “ have not only been confided to the same persons, but 
actually mixed up and confounded in the heads and hands of 
those persons.”” She would have a few recluses study the 
doctrines of religion, though it would unfit them for the pastoral 
work. But the pastors, the preachers of religion, (or rather of 
politics,) should study. the politics and the exciting topics of the 
day,—should know how to play at cards, and to dance, and to 
grace the drawing rooms ;—but should not dream of entering 
the chamber of sickness, or the house of mourning, except it be 
the hovel of extreme poverty! She ridicules a minister for at- 
tempting to console a bereaved mother; but we must omit the 
passage and give only the following short one. 


“Over those who consider the clergy ‘ faithful guardians,’ their 
influence, as far as it is professional, is bad: as far as it is that of 
friendship or acquaintanceship, it is according to the characters of 
the men. I am disposed to think ill of the effects of the practice of 
parochial visiting, except in cases of poor and afflicted persons, who 
have little other resource of human sympathy. I cannot enlarge 
upon the disugreeable subject of the devotion of the ladies to the 
clergy. I believe there is no liberal-minded minister who does not 
see, and too sensibly feel, the evil of women being driven back 
upon religion as a resource against vacuity ; and of there being a 
professional class to administer it. Some of the most sensible and 
religious elderly women I know in America speak, with a strength 
which evinces strong conviction, of the mischief to their sex of 
ministers entering the profession young and poor, and with a great 
enthusiasm for parochial visiting. There is no very wide ditlerence 
between the auricular confession of the catholic church, and the 
spiritual confidence reposed in ministers the most devoted to visiting 
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their flocks. Enough may be seen in the religious periodicals of 
America about the help women gre to young ministers by the 
needle, by raising subscriptions, and by more toilsome labors than 
they should be allowed to undergo in such a cause.” —p. 363. 


The influence of the isolated clergy, she tells us, is “ con- 
fined to the weak members of society, women and superstitious 
men.” And not only does she despise the weak women for 
their friendliness to ministers, but she ridicules them for reading 
the Bible as they do. “ I saw women—laboring at their New 
Testament, reading superstitiously a daily portion of that which 
was already too familiar to the ear to leave any genuine and 
lasting impression, thus read.” 

Nor is it merely, nor perhaps chiefly, the orthodox clergy 
that she has in view, as the Unitarians were the men of whom 
she knew most. 


“ The fearful and disgraceful mistake about the true nature of the 
clerical office,—the supposition that it consists in adapting the truth 
to the minds of the hearers,—is already producing its effect in 
thinning the churches, and impelling the people to find an adminis- 
tration of religion better suited to their need. The want of faith in 
other men and in principles, and the superabundant faith in them- 
selves, shown in this notion of pastoral duty, (which has been actually 
preached, as well as pleaded in private,) are so conspicuous, as to 
need no further exposure. The history of priesthoods may be re- 
ferred to as an exhibition of its consequences. I was struck at first 
with an advocacy of ordinances among some of the Unitarian 
clergy, which I was confident must go beyond their own belief. I 
was told that a great point was made of them, (not as observances 
but as ordinances,) because the public mind required them. I sawa 
minister using vehement and unaccustomed action, (of course wholly 
inappropriate,) in a pulpit not his own; and was told that that set of 
people required plenty of action to be assured the preacher was in 
earnest.”—p. 357. 


What will her Unitarian brethren say of these revelations of 
their hypocrisy ? Again, 


**My final impression is, that religion is best administered in 
America by the personal character of the most virtuous members of 
society, out of the theological profession: and next, by the acts and 
preachings of the members of that profession who are the most 
secular in their habits of mind and life. The exclusively clerical are 


the worst enemies of Christianity, except the vicious.” —p. 364. 


Nor are we yet at the bottom. ‘ Beneath this lowest depth, 
there is still a lower deep.’ All cannot be accomplished in a 
Vou. XII. No.°32. 53 
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day ; and therefore she is at the trouble of telling how the 
clergy should be reformed and rendered more harmless, so long 
as clergy and churches are still to be borne as an incubus on 
society. 

But when the regimen of women shall have fully come, 
(perhaps old John Knox himself would not now dare to call it 
“the abominable regiment of women,”) when that illustrious 
era of liberty and equality, shall arrive, if not before, all church- 
es are to be disbanded! And the gospel ministry is to be an- 
nihilated! ‘ The worst enemies of Christianity” and of man, 
will cease from the face of the whole earth. For, she con- 
tinues, 


“The fault is not in the Voluntary System; for the case is 
equally bad on both sides the Atlantic: and an Establishment like 
the English does little more than superadd the danger of a careless, 
ambitious, worldly clergy, in the richer priests of the church, and 
an overworked and ill-recompensed set of working clergy. The 
evil lies in a superstition which nev establishment can ever obviate ; 
in the superstition, to use the words of an American clergyman, “ of 
believing that religion is something else than goodness.” From 
this it arises that an ecclesiastical profession still exists ; not for the 
study of theological science, (which is quite reasonable,) but for the 
dispensing of goodness. From this it arises that ecclesiastical 
goodness is practically separated from active personal and social 
goodness. From this it arises that the yeomanry of America, those 
who are ever in the presence of God's high priest, Nature, and out 
of the worldly competitions of a society sophisticated with super- 
stition, are perpetually in advance of the rest of the community on 
the great moral questions of the time, while the clergy are in the 
rear. 

“ What must be done? The machinery of administration must 
be changed. The people have been brought up to suppose that 
they saw Christianity in their ministers. The first consequence of 
this mistake was, that Christianity was extensively misunderstood ; 
as it still is. The trying moral conflicts of the time are acting as a 
test. _The people are rapidly discovering that the supposed faithful 
mirror is a grossly refracting medium ; and the blessed consequence 
will be, that they will look at the object for themselves, declining 
any medium at all. The clerical profession is too hard and too 
perilous a one, too little justifiable on the ground of principle, too 
much opposed to the spirit of the gospel, to outlive long the individ- 
ual research into religion, to which the faults of the clergy are daily 
impelling the people. 

“To what then must we meantime trust for religion ?—To the 
administration of God, and the heart of man. Has not God his own 
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ways, unlike our ways, of teaching when man misteaches? It is 
worth travelling in the wild west, away from churches and priests, 
to see how religion springs up in the pleasant woods, and is nour- 
ished by the winds and the star-light. The child on the grass is not 
alone in listening for God’s tramp on the floor of his creation. We 
are all children, ever so listening.” —pp. 364, 366. 

“The dignity of theological study arises from its being subservi- 
ent to the administration of religion. The last was Christ’s own 
office ; the highest which can be discharged by man: so high as to 
indicate that when its dignity is fully understood, it will be confided 
to the hands of no class of men. ‘Theologians there will probably 
always be ; but no man will be a priest in those days to come when 
every man will be a worshipper.” —p. 331. 


Thus it is that she closes her first and chief work on 
America! The other work is a hasty after piece, designed to 
give Europeans some clearer views of the routes she took and 
the things she saw here ; and is a much feebler performance. 
Her descriptions of scenery are poor, being confused and indis- 
tinct. 

Should any blame us for a want of delicacy in treating the 
performance of a woman in the way we have done, we would 
ask them just to run their eye over our pages again, and see if 
we have used any hard epithets, or have been guilty of any 
other indelicacy than that of suffering her to speak for herself 
through these pages. On this last point, we confess we have 
felt some misgivings ; nor could we have suffered her thus to 
speak, had we not hoped, as we still do hope, that it may prove 
a timely warning to such, (if there be any,) as may need warn- 
ing in respect to following in the train of measures which she 
commends for the attainment of equal rights and human felicity 
on earth. We wish them to look, as she does, at the system 
as one grand and connected whole, and then to judge of all its 
parts, and of its authors. 

In closing, we must be allowed to remind our readers of what 
we intimated at the beginning, that we have not undertaken to 
review Miss Martineau’s works as a whole. Our chief object 
has been, to present the moral and religious aspect of the 
works before us. It has been a painful task. But in the dis- 
charge of this delicate and rather perilous duty, it has been our 
constant aim, to render ample honor to the better half of crea- 
tion ; and not only so, but to do what lies in our power to rescue 
them from the opprobrium that must practically accrue to their 
general character from such examples as the one which has now 
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been glaring before the world. To show that this is not a fair 
sample—to guard against its baleful effects—and to give timely 
warning against its imitation, we hope will not prove a useless 
labor, however inglorious. Much more congenial would it have 
been to our feelings, to call the attention of our readers to some 
among the many bright pages in these books—pages deeply 
frought with interest, and often highly flattering to American 
feeling. But the moral bearing of the whole, has ruined the 
whole. A mind of uncommon power, hot with the fanaticism 
of infidel and visionary politics, and blindly hastening to precipi- 
tate society into the gulf of licentiousness, is among the sad- 
dest spectacles since the fall of mother Eve. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Wuat were THE VIEWS ENTERTAINED BY THE Earty Re- 
FORMERS ON THE Doctrines oF JustiFicaTion, Faitu, 
anp THE Active Ogpepience or Curist ? 


By Rev. R. W. Landis, Jeffersonville, Pa. [Concluded from page 197.]} 


§ Ill. Views of the Reformers on the Obedience of Christ. 


On this topic our position is that even if those who have 
been complained of as unsound in the faith* had denied the im- 

* The following extracts will afford the reader a brief view of the 
controversy which now exists in relation to this subject, and of the 
importance which is attached to it by many. Dr. Juokin’s ninth 
charge against Mr. Barnes is in these words: “ Mr. Barnes denies that 
the righteousness, i. e. the active obedience of Christ to the law, is im- 
puted to his people for their justification ; so that they are righteous 
in the eye of the law, and therefore justified.” This charge he en- 
deavors to establish by various quotations from Mr. Barnes’s book ; 
upon which, among other remarks, he speaks as follows :—“ The si- 
lence of this book of Notes on the subject of Christ’s righteousness, 
(i. e. his active obedience,) being imputed to his people for their justi- 
fication, gives ground to a strong presumption that the doctrine is re- 
jected by its author. To this I know it will be objected, that it is 
hard to condemn a man for what he does not say. Mr. Barnes was 
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putation of Christ’s active obedience, they might still hold the 
very same views of the doctrine of Justification, which were 


bound, in expounding this Epistle, to make the doctrine of the impu- 
ted righteousness of Christ, and particularly his active obedience, the 
prominent feature of his work. In a thousand texts it is clearly stated 
that righteousness is the title to life: righteousness the actual and active 
obedience to law,and salvation, are united as antecedent and consequent.” 
—“*Turn back to the quotation from p. 127. There is the whole 
comment on the phrase ‘ By the obedience of one.’ On which a real 
Calvinistic Presbyterian would bave given his heart full flow, and let 
his pen run rampant. But there you have it, text and comment, in 
five brief lines. Now I ask, Why this brevity? Why is that by 
which many are made righteous, dismissed so cavalierly? Why is 
this, which he admits stands opposed to the disobedience of Adam, 
hurried out of sight? If it stands opposed, is it not the opposite of 
Adam’s disobedince? And what is the opposite of disobedience ? 
is it not obedience ? and what is disobedience but want of conformi- 
ty with law? Must notthen the obedience which is the opposite of 
this be conformity with law ?—aclive compliance! Oh! bow could 
my brother shut his eyes against this most glorious point of gospel 
truth ?—a point on which all the bright rays of the Sun of righteous- 
ness converge to a focus, that might make the eyes of an archangel 
blench ; and sbrivel like a parched scroll, the entire legions of lost 
spirits who can never say through grace, ‘ The Lord is my righteous- 
ness.’ But so itis. Admitting the truth that the obedience of the 
one is Christ’s, and that it includes his entire work, he tries to turn it 
off, by quoting Phil. 2: 3, ‘ He—became obedient unto death’ — italicis- 
ing obedient to make the reader think that all Christ’s work consisted 
in suffering. Ah! this Parthian arrow is not medicated with Pres- 
byterian oil.” See Vindication, pp. 122—130. 

To this charge Mr. Barnes replies as follows: “ My general plea is, 
that the charge is not sustained by the passages which are quoted 
from my book. The charge is that I have denied that ‘ the active 
obedience of Christ is imputed to his people for their justification ; 
and is followed by an inference of Dr. Junkin from this, that I also 
deny that they ‘are righteous in the sight of the law. In regard to 
this I observe, 1. That the charge is not that I denied that the bene- 
fits of the work of Christ are imputed to men, or that they were justi- 
fied on account of what he had done. So explicit were my repeated 
declarations on this subjeet, that it was not possible to allege that I 
denied this. 2. I have not denied that the active obedience of Christ 
is imputed to his people. 3. I have not denied that his people are 
‘ righteous in the sight of the law, and therefore justified.’ This is 
another of the injurious and unfounded inferences which Dr. Junkin 
has felt himself at liberty to charge me with holding. In the very 
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entertained by all the first Reformers without one solitary ex- 
ception. They all, with unanimous consent, affirmed the plain, 
simple, scriptural doctrine to be, that we are justified by the 
death of Christ, when on account of it (cum propter eam is the 
ever-recurring expression) we have obtained the forgiveness of 
sins. If then the charge were substantiated, that certain breth- 
ren do really reject the imputation of Christ’s active obedience 
for justification, it would still furnish not one particle of proof 
that they have abandoned the articulus stantis vel cadentis ec- 
clesiae. 

The question in relation to this topic. was actually unknown 
to the church until after the death of Calvin. It was, by some 
obscure individuals, started about A. D. 1564; and drew after 
it the query, whether justification consisted in pardon only ; to- 
gether with a host of similar questions. For a long time after 
it was started it received but little attention. Dr. Pareus de- 
clared it to be a question which called forth “ more of danger- 
ous speculation, than of solid truth, and more of learning than 
of faith.”* About the year 1570, it was introduced at Wittem- 
berg, but it seems to have died away because no one appeared 
to regard it as a subject worthy of serious consideration. Prior 
to this time, however, no eminent writer among the reformers 
notices the distinction. ‘They content themselves with saying, 
as above remarked, that we are justified by the death of Christ, 
when on account of it we have forgiveness of sin.t 


passages which he has quoted, I have affirmed the contrary.” See 
Defence, pp. 255—257. 

In the Minutes of the General Assembly of 1837, in relation to the 
same charge, those who were considered as entertaining views similar 
to those of Mr. Barnes, made the following disclaimer : “ All believers 
are justified, not on the ground of personal merit, but solely on the 
ground of the obedience and death, or, in other words, the righteous- 
ness of Christ. And while that righteousness does not become theirs, 
in the sense of a literal transfer of personal qualities and merit ; yet, 
from respect to it, God can, and does treat them as if they were right- 
eous.” See Protest, pp. 481—486. 

* “ Plus periculosae subtilitatis, quam solidae veritatis: plusque in- 
genii quam fidei.” 

¢ Protestants should be careful on this subject lest when they ob- 
ject against the pope’s making new articles of faith (statuere articulos 
fidei) the argument be retorted. For in the instance before us, and 
in the others above noticed, we have seen, in the lapse of two eentu- 
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Subsequently, however, when the French Synod manifested 
a good deal of zeal on the subject ; and after it had by a vote 
decided what was orthodox in relation to it ; the distinction was 
more generally considered by theologians, in their writings, as 
we sball remark hereafter. ‘This Synod distinguished itself, by 
the great anxiety it evinced to have the distinction regarded. 
It wrote to all the eminent schools and academies; and even 
to many learned individuals, pressing the subject upon their at- 
tention. But the writings of Gomar have done more to en- 
stamp it with the features of Calvinism, than those of all his 
contemporaries. He was likewise perpetually inculcating the 
distinction upon the minds of his pupils; and as one of his 
friends very sagely remarks, “ correcting the opposite errors 
found scattered about even in the writings of great men,” (in 
magnorum etiam virorum scriptis sparsos ;) that is, he became 
the Index Expurgatorius of the Reformation. For the pains 
which he took on this subject, however, he was by the primi- 
tive school of Calvinists styled by the ungracious appellation of 
an tnnovator. Whether this charge was without foundation, 
the reader will determine for himself presently. 

As the principle embraced in the topic now before us, is so 
interwoven with the two preceding, that it is extremely difficult 
to separate them, the reader will excuse us, if the quotations 
which we now make should sometimes express views similar to 
those presented in the preceding sections of this article. 

For reasons before expressed we deem it unnecessary to go 
into a detailed examination of the views of the original reform- 
ers. We shall confine our attention principally to those who 
lived and wrote after the distinction referred to began to be 
made. 

The language of the first reformers on this subject was in en- 
tire unison with that of the primitive church ; of Austin, for 
instance, who says, ‘‘ Our sanctuary is the pardon of sins, which 
is to be justified by his blood. When the Father is displeased 
with us, he considers the death of his Son and is reconciled. 
My entire hope is in the death of my Lord. His peatu ts my 
MERIT, my REFUGE, MY SALVATION, my LIFE, and my RESUR- 
RECTION.* This is the uniform language of the first reformers 





ries, that non-essential points of doctrine have expanded into articles 
of faith in every sense of the word. 


* For the original, see Vol. XI. p. 454. 
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without exception. In proof of this it will be necessary only to 
quote the language of Calvin, and a few confessions. Our 
other references shall be to divines of a later date. 

I. We begin with Calvin. After quoting with approbation 
the following passages from Hilary, “ the cross, the death, and 
the descent of Christ into hades, are our life ;”’ and “ The Son 
of God is in hades, but man is brought back again to Heaven,”’* 
he goes on again to speak as follows: ‘* Therefore, although 
we possess in the death of Christ the entire accomplishment of 
our salvation, because by it we are reconciled to God, the law 
satisfied, the curse taken away, and the punishment endured ; 
yet we affirm that it is not by his death, but by his resurrection 
that we are born again unto a lively hope, (1 Pet. 1:3.) as he 
appeared the conqueror of death by rising again; so the victory 
of our faith is stayed upon his resurrection : or, as it is better 
expressed in the words of Paul, when he says. He died for our 
sins, he was raised again for our justification, Rom. 4: 25. As 
if he had said, sin was taken away by his death, righteousness 
was renewed and restored by his resurrection. For how could 
he have liberated us from death, by dying, if he himself had 
yielded to death? How could he have purchased victory for 
us, if he had fallen in the conflict? Wherefore we thus pro- 
cure the material of our own salvation between the death and 
the resurrection of Christ: because, by the former bis sin was 
abolished and death destroyed ; and by the latter, righteousness 
was repaired and life restored. So that, however, by the ben- 
efit of the latter, the former brings to us its force and efficiency. 
Therefore we remember, that as often as there is mention made 
of his death alone, there is at the same time included therein, 
that which pertains to the resurrection. The same may be af- 
firmed when his resurrection alone is spoken of ; that it like- 
wise includes what is peculiar to his death.”+ Here then is 
the sentiment of Calvin. When the death of Christ is spoken 
of, his resurrection is included. And it is to these alone, and 
not to his active obedience before death, that he attributes our 
complete salvation. But let us hear him again. 


* “Crux, mors, inferi, nostra vite, sunt.—Filius Dei in ‘afernis est : 
sed homo refertur ad coelum.”—Calvini Instit. Lib. II. cap. 16. 


+ “ Proinde tametsi in ejus morte habemus solidum salutis comple- 
mentum, quia per eam et Deo reconciliati sumus, et justo ejus judicio 
satisfactum, et maledictio sublata, et persoluta est poena: dicimur 
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In the following passage the reader will perceive how entire- 
ly Calvin avoids making any mention of Christ’s active obe- 
dience, though he is summing up in the minutest manner every part 
of his merit from which salvation and happiness are derived tous. 
His words are: “ But when we behold that the entire sum of 
our salvation, and all its parts, are comprehended in Christ, let 
us be warned not to seek the least particle of it from another. 
If life be sought, we, in the name of Jesus teach, that it is at 
his disposal. If any other gifts of the Spirit are sought, what- 
ever they might be they are found in his unction. If patience, 
it is found in the assurance that he reigns. If purity, in his 
conception. If indulgence, think of his nativity, by which he 
was made like to us in all things, that he might be able to suffer. 
If redemption is sought, seek it in his suffering ; if absolution, in 
his condemnation ; if remission of the curse, in his cross ; if sat- 
isfaction, in his sacrifice ; if purgation, in his blood ; if reconcil- 
iation, in his descent into hades ; if mortification of the flesh, in 
his burial. If newness of life, in his resurrection ; tf immor- 
tality, in the same ; if an inheritance in the heavenly kingdom, in 
his entrance into heaven ; if protection, defence, if abundance of 
all good, look for it in his kingdom. If you desire security, in 
the expectation of judgment, look to the power of judging which 
has been committed to him. ‘To conclude, in this treasury 
there is contained every thing that can constitute happiness ; 
from thence you may draw, and be satisfied, but not from any 











tamen non per mortem, sed per resurrectionem regenerati in spem 
vivam (1 Pet. 1:3): quia ut ille resurgendo victor mortis emersit, ita 
fidei nostrae victoria in ipsa demum consistit resurrectione. Quale 
hoc sit, melias Pauli verbis exprimitur: mortuum enim dicit propter 
peceata nostra, suscitatum propter nostram justificationem (Rom. 4: 
25): acsi diceret, morte ejus sublatum peccatum, resurrectione instau- 
ratain restitutainque justitiam. Quomodo enim moriendo liberare 
nos a morte poterat, si morti ipse succubuisset? quomodo comparas- 
set nobis victoriam, si in certamine defecisset? Quare sic salutis 
nostrae materiam inter Christi mortem et resurrectionem partimur, 
quod per illam peccatum abolitum, et mors extincta: per bane, justi- 
tia reparata, et erecta vita: sic tamen ut hujus beneficio vim efficaci- 
amque suam illa nobis proferat, Proinde memimerimus, quoties so- 
lius mortis sit mentio, simul comprehendi quod proprium est resur- 
rectionis: parem quoque synecdochen esse in voce resurrectionis, 
quoties seorsum a morte ponitur: ut secum trahat, quod peculialiter 
morti convenit.”— Ut supra, Cap. I. sect. 13. 


Vor. XII. No. 32. 
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other.”* Not one word here about any thing flowing to us 
from his active obedience. 

Once more. “ But that Christ by his obedience, truly merited 
and acquired favor with the Father for us, can be clearly and 
fully collected from many piaces in the Scriptures. For this I 
take for granted, that if Christ made satisfaction for our sins, if 
he paid thoroughly the penalty due to us; if his obedience 
pleased God, and to conclude, if the just suffered for the unjust ; 
then his righteousness obtained salvation for us, just in propor- 
tion as it availed and deserved. ‘Truly as is testified by Paul, 
we are reconciled, and obtain reconciliation by his death (Rom. 
5: 11). But reconciliation cannot exist, unless where the 
offence precedes. ‘The sense therefore is that God, to whom 
we are hateful on account of sin, has become appeased by the 
death of his Son, so that he is now pacified towards us. And it 
should be particularly noticed what the antithesis is which fol- 
lows in Rom. 2: 19: ‘ As by the transgression of one, many 
were constituted sinners: so even by obedience many were con- 
stituted righteous.’ For the sense is, as we are alienated from 
God, and destined to destruction by the sin of Adam, so by the 
obedience of Christ, we were received into fayor as righteous.— 
In all other respects, when we affirm that grace was obtained 
for us by the merit of Christ, we thereby understand that we 
are cleansed by his blood, and that his death is an expiation for 
our sins. ‘ His blood cleanses us from sin.’ His blood was pour- 

* Quando autem totam salutis nostrae summam ac singulas etiam 
partes videmus in Christo comprehensas, cavendum ne vel minimam 
partiunculam alio derivemus. Si salus quaeritur, ipso nomine Jesu 
docemur, penes eum esse: si Spiritus alia quaelibit dona, in ejus unc- 
tione reperientur: si fortitudo, in ejus dominio: si puritas, in ejus 
conceptione: si indulgentia, in ejus nativitate se profert, qua factus 
est nobis per omnia similis, ut condolescere disceret : si redeimptio, in 
ejus passione: si absolutio, in ejus damnatione: si maledictionis re- 
missio, in ejus cruce: si satisfactio, in ejus sacrificio: si purgatio, in 
ejus sanguine: si reconciliatio, in descensu ad inferos: si mortificatio 
earnis, in ejus sepulchro: si vitae novitas, in ejus resurrectione: si 
immortalitas, in eadem: si haereditas regni coelestis, in coeli ingres- 
sa: si praesidium, si securitas, si bonorum amnium copia et facultas, 
in ejus regno: si secura judicii expectatio, in potestate judicandi expec- 
tatio, in potestate judicandi illi tradita. Demque in ipso thesauro omne 
genus bonorum quum sint, inde ad satietatein hauriantur, non ali- 
unde.”— Ut Sup. Cap. XVI. sect. 19. 
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ed out for the remission of sins, (1 John 1:7, Luke 22: 20). If 
this is the effect of his blood being poured out, that our sins are 
not imputed to us, tt follows that with that price the justice of 
God is satisfied—F or it is superfluous, and therefore absurd, 
that Christ should have been burdened with the curse, unless 
that by enduring what was due to others, he obtained righteous- 
ness for them. Paul commends the grace of God in this, that 
he gave the price of redemption in the death of Christ: then 
he enjoins on us to flee to his blood, that having obtained right- 
eousness, we may stand secure at the judgment seat. ‘There- 
fore the same apostle defines redemption in the blood of Christ 
to be forgiveness of sins (Col. 1: 14), as if he would say that 
we are justified, or absolved before God because that blood has 
yielded satisfaction for us.”* A hundred similar passages could 




















* “Quod autem vere Christus sua obedientia nobis gratiam apud 
Patrem acquisierit ac promeritus sit, ex pluribus scripturae locis cer- 
to et solide colligitur. Nam hoc pro confesso suma, si pro peccatis 
nostris Christus satisfecit, si poenam nobis debitam persolvit, si obe- 
dientia sua Deum placavit, denique si justus pro injustis passus est : 
justitia ejus partam nobis salutem, quod tantundem valet ac promere- 
ri. Atqui teste Paulo reconciliati sumus, et reconciliationem accipi- 
mus per ejus mortem (Rom. 5: 11): Atqui reconciliatio locum non 
habet, nisi ubi offensio praecessit. Sensus ergo est, Deum, cui prop- 
ter peccatum eramus exosi, morte Filii sui placatum fuisse, ut nobis 
sit propitius. Ac diligenter nolanda est, quae paulo post sequitur 
antithesis (Rom. 5: 12): ‘ Sicuti per transgressionem unius peccato- 
res constituti sunt multi: sic et per obedientiam justi constituuntur 
multi.” Sensus enim est: Sicut Adae peccato alienati Deo sumus et 
destinati ad interitum, sita Christi obedientia, nos in favorem recepi 
tanquam justos. Nec futurum verbi tempus praesentem justitiam 
excludit : sicuti ex contextu apparet. Nam et prius dixerat, zagroua 
ex multis delictis esse in justificationem. Caeterum quum dicimus, 
Christi meritum partam nobis esse gratiam, hoc intelligernus, san- 
guine ejus nos fuisse mundatos, et ejus mortem expiationem fuisse 
pro peceatis. ‘Sanguis ejus emundat nos a peccato. Hic sanguis 
est, qui effunditur in remissionem peccatorum’ (1 Jo. 1: 7. Lue. 22: 
20). Si hie effectus est fusi sanguinis, ut non imputentur nobis pec- 
cata, sequitur eo pretio satisfactum esse judicio Dei.—Supervacuum 
enim, adeoque absurdum fuit, onerari Christurn maledictione, nisi ut 
quod alii debebant persolvens, justitiam illis acquiveret.—Gratiam Dei 
in hoc commendat Paulus, quia redemtionis pretium debit in Christi 
morte: deinde jubet nos confugere ad ejus sanguinem, ut justitiam 
adepti coram Dei judicio securi stemus.—Ideo idem Apostolus, re- 
demptionem in sanguine Christi definit admissionem peccatorum (Col. 
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be easily adduced, in which Calvin affirms that the obedience of 
Christ, by which we obtain righteousness and eternal life, is his 
passive obedience alone. 

IT. Our next reference shall be to the Heidelberg Catechism 
—the Calvinistic Catechism of the Reformed Churches, In 
answer to Question 37, ‘“‘ What dost thou understand by the 
words, ‘ He suffered?’ It is said, “That he, all the time that 
he lived on.earth, but especially at the end of his life, sustained 
in body and soul the wrath of God against the sins of all man- 
kind ;. that so by his suffering, as the only propitiatory sacrifice, 
he might redeem our body and soul from, everlasting damnation, 
and obtain for us the favor of God, righteousness and eternal 
life.’* In answer to Question 66, “What are the Sacra- 
ments ?”’ It is remarked, “ The sacraments are holy visible 
signs and seals, appointed of God for this end, that by the use 
thereof, he may. the more fully declare and seal to us the prom- 
ise of the Gospel, viz. that he grants us freely the forgiveness 
of sin and life eternal for the sake of that one sacrifice of 
Christ accomplished on the cross.”+ The next is, if possible, 
even more emphatic in the avowal of this doctrine. Question 
67, “Are both’ word and sacraments then, ordained and ap- 
pointed for this end, that they may direct our faith to the sacri- 
fice of Christ upon the cross, as. the alone foundation of our 
salvation ?” The answer.is, ‘It is so. For the Holy Spirit 
teaches us in the, Gospel, and assures, us by the sacraments, 
that the whole of our salvation depends upon that one sacrifice 
of Christ which he offered for us on the cross.”{ Here then 
1; 14), acsi diceret, justificari nos vel absolvi coram Deo, quia sanguis 
ille in satisfactionem respondet.”—Ut sup. Cap. XVII. seet. 3, 4, 5. 

* “ Quid credis cum diecis: Passus est? Resp, Eum toto quidem 
vitae suae tempore, quo in terris egit, praécipue vero in ejus extremo, 
iram Dei adversus peccatum universi generis humani,corpore et ani- 
ma sustinuisse, ut sua passione tanquam unico sacrificio propitiatorio, 
corpus et aliimam nostram ab aeterna damnatione liberaret, et nobis 
gratiam Dei, justitiam et vitam aeternam acquireret.” 

+“ Quid sunt sacramenta ? Resp. Sunt sacra et in oculos in cur- 
rentia signa et sigilla, ob eam causam a Deo instituta, ut per ea nobis 
promissionem evangelii majis declaret et obsignet: quod seijlicet non 
universis tantum, verum etiatn singulis credentibus, propter anicum 
iNud Christi sacrificium in cruce peractum, gratis donet remissionem 
peccatorum, et vitain aeternam.” 

t“ Num utraqne igitur et verbum et sseramenta eo -spectant, ut, 
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it is most unequivocally declared that God bestows upon the 
elect, not only pardon, but eternal life, and this not in conse- 
quence of the active obedience of Christ, but “ solely on ac- 
count of that one sacrifice accomplished on the cross.” The 
same is likewise declared in Question 76, ‘“* What is it to eat 
the crucified body, and drink the shed blood of Christ? Ans. 
It is not only to embrace with a believing heart all the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, and thereby to obtain pardon of sin, 
and eternal life ; but besides this to become more and more 
united to his sacred body by the Holy Spirit,” etc.* The same 
doctrine is declared in several other questions and answers. 

Here then, is the doctrine most unambiguously declared, and 
in the Palative Catechism too, the text book of all the early 
Calvinistic Churches after it was framed—that we are justified, 
and obtain eternal life by Christ’s passive obedience alone.— 
Not one syllable is uttered about the “imputation of his active 
obedience.” 

The estimation in which this Catechism has ever been held 
by Calvinists, will show at once the extent and overwhelming 
force of its authority in a question like the one before uss, 
Even the Synod of Dort, notwithstanding all the light that had 
been thrown upon the theology of the reformation by the: 
refinements and innovations of the School,of Gomar, yet de- 
clared that ‘‘the use of the Heidelberg Catechism should ‘be 
earnestly continued in the churches of the Reformation ; 
inasmuch as it contained a truly accurate compendium of, 
orthodox Christian doctrine, prepared with extraordinary 
wisdom.’’t 


fidem nostram ad sacrificium Christi in cruce peractam, tanquam ad 
unicum nostrae salutis fundamentum, deducant? Resp. Ita. est. 
Nam Spiritus Sanctus docet evangelio et confirmat sacramentis, om- 
nem nostram salutem positam esse in unico sacrificio Christi pro no- 
bis in cruce oblati.”— Quaest. LX VII. 


* “Quid est erucifixum corpus Christi edere, et fisum ejas sangui- 
nem bibere? Resp. Est non tantum totam passionem et. mortem 
Christi, certa’animi fiducia amplecti, ac per id remissionem peccato- 
rum et vitam aeternam adipisci: sed etiam per Spiritum Sanctum, 
qui simul in Christo et in nobis habitat, ita sacrosaneto ejus corpori 
magis ac magis uniri,” etc. 

+ “Usus Catechismi Heidelbergensis in Ecclesiis reformatis mor- 
dicus retinerentur :” because that, “admodum accuratum orthodoxae 
doctrinae Christianae compendium singulari prudentia adornatum con- 
tineret.”—Less. XV. (p. 36) and Less: CXEVIN1. p. 318. 
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III. We shall next hear the venerable Ursinus. His views 
of this subject have been brought out in the first section of this 
article, under the head of Justification, to which the reader is 
referred, Vol. XI. p. 459. We here add the following from 
the same author. 

On p. 214, of his explanation of the Catechism he says, 
** Qur entire salvation is found in the suffering and death of 
Christ."* On p. 215, “ What did Christ suffer? By the 
word suffering is understood his whole humiliation, or the obe- 
dience of his whole humiliation, all his miseries, infirmities, 

riefs, torments, to which Christ was obnoxious in body and soul 

r our sake, from his birth until his death.” + 

On p. 340, (in a passage too long to be here quoted,) he 

roves at length that the holiness of Christ’s human nature, (or 
his active compliance with law,) was a necessary requisite for 
him to become our Mediator. “In order that he might in our 
stead perform obedience unto the death of the cross, and make 
satisfaction.” Such passages as the following are of perpetual 
occurrence in his Explanation. ‘“ The washing of blood is the 
forgiveness of sins, or justification for the sake of the shed 
blood of Christ.” p. 375. “ Justification which is by the 
blood of Christ.” “The dominical supper testifies that the 
sacrifice of Christ alone justifies.” Christ gives righteousness 
and eternal life to his people, on account of his blood poured 
out upon the cross.”t For the shedding of blood completes 
the satisfaction, so that it alone is called our righteousness. 

Ursinus, was the writer of the Heidelberg Catechism. If 
then, there could be any doubt whether this doctrine be taught 
in that symbol, that doubt can exist no longer. If any man 


*“Tn ejus passione et morte tota nostra salus constitit,”—Ad 
Quaest. 37. 

+ “ Quid sit passus Christus ? Nomine passionis intelligitur tota 
humiliatio, seu obedientia totius humiliationis, omnes miseriae, infirm- 
itates, dolores, cruciatus, ignominiae, quibus Christus ab articulo na- 
tivitatis ad horam usque mortis tam anima, quam corpore, nostra cau- 
sa fuit obnoxius.”—4d Quaest,. XXXVII. 

{“Ablutio. sanguinis est eondonatio peccatorum, seu justificatio 
propter effusum sanguinem Christi.—Justificatio. quae sit sanguine 
Christi.—Coena testatur, solum sacrificium Christi justificare,—Chris- 
tus fidelibus suis donat justitiam et vitam aeternam propter sangui- 
nem suum in cruce effusum.—Nam effusio sanguinis, est satiefactionis 
complementum: ideo sola dicitur justitia nostra.” 
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could understand what were the views advanced in that Cate- 
chism, Ursinus was the man. 

1V. Piscator is our next witness. He and Georgius Car- 
gius, with Abraham Scultetus, were some of the “ virorum 
magnorum’’ whose writings Dr. Gomar very obligingly under- 
took to correct, on the subject of justification. When the con- 
troversy on this subject arose, he came out decidedly and de- 
clared that “we are not justified by the active obedience of 
Christ.”* And on Rom. 5: 19, he at once declares, that ‘ the 
active obedience, or holy life of Christ is never said to be im- 
puted to us for righteousness, and that if we were justified by it 
there would have been no necessity that Christ should die.”’+ 
The following passages are found scattered about in his works : 
“To impute righteousness and to forgive sins are the same 
thing.” ‘In respect to the formal cause of justification, I 
teach that justification is nothing but the forgiveness of sins.” 
“They for whom Christ died are unrighteous, 1 Pet. 3: 8, but 
they to whom the active obedience of Christ is imputed are not 
unrighteous ; therefore Christ did not die for those to whom his 
active obedience is imputed. And by consequence he died in 
vain.” ‘ The Scriptures never say that the active obedience 
of Christ is imputed to us for righteousness.” “ These phrases, 
to impute righteousness and to forgive sin, mean the same 
thing.” ‘I admit that we should have that perfect obedience 
to the law which is obtained by imputation. But I affirm that 
this imputation is accomplished on account of Christ’s passive 
obedience.” ‘“ The law requires of us, either perfect obedience, 
or punishmernt.”{ These passages are sufficient to declare the 
sentiments of this great divine. 








* “ Obedientia Christi activa non justificamur.” 

+ “Sed haec [scil. obedientia activa, sive sancta Christi vita] nus- 
quam nobis ad justitiam imputari dicitur: et si illa justificati fuisse- 
mus, non esset opus ipsum mori.” 

t “Imputare justitiam, et remittere peccata esse idem. De causa 
formali justificationis doceo ; justificationem, nihil aliud esse, quam 
remissionem peccatorum.—Pro quibus Christus mortuus est, illi sunt 
injusti, 1 Pet, 3: 8, ili quibus imputatur obedientia Christi activa, 
Christus mortuus non est. Et per consequens, frustra est mortuus.— 
Scripturam nusquam tradere, nobis ad justitiam, imputari obedien- 
tiam Christi activam.—Locutiones istae imputare justitiam, et remit- 
tere peccata, aequipollent.—Lex enim a nobis postulat aut perfectam 
obedientiam, aut poenam.” The two following are from Cargius 
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V. The Belgic Confession. We had not the original of 
this Confession by us when we referred to it under a former 
topic ; but we'shall now present the reader with an extract 
from Art. 23, referring him to the margin for the Latin. ‘ We 
rest entirely upon the alone obedience of Jesus Christ crucified 
upon the cross. That obedience becomes truly ours when we 
believe in him. Moreover, that obedience alone abundantly 
suffices for covering all our iniquities ; and also for rendering us 
safe and secure against all temptations.” ‘“ We believe that 
our entire happiness consists in the forgiveness of sins which is 
in Christ Jesus.” ‘And that in this alone is contained our 
entire righteousness before God.”’* 

It is really humiliating to see a man possessing the splendid 
genius and acquisitions of the venerable Gomar, descend to the 
wretched evasion which he adopts in relation to this Confession. 
In one of his treatises he takes occasion to refer to the fact that 
this symbol of the Belgic Church contradicted the views 
which he had adopted, of the doctrine of justification. 

This was, as may be supposed, a most tender spot for him to 
touch upon; and accordingly, he endeavours to evade the ob- 
jection by the ridiculous supposition that the Confession must 
have been corrupted! Though it was originally published in 
the Harmony, and in the Body and Syntagma of Confessions 
just as I have given it. And even in the wretchedly translated 
and iniserably mutilated edition of the Harmony, recently pub- 
lished in America, and out of which every thing was left that 
the editors dared to leave out pertaining to the passive obedi- 
ence of Christ, the passage remains just as we have given it, 
retaining still all the “corruptions” alleged to exist by Dr. 
Gomar. To such lengths will even the best of men go in 
support of a theory when once they have set their heart upon 
above referred to. “ Legem, aut ad obedientiam, aut ad poenam, non 
ad utrumque, obligare—Quod Christus, pro nobis praestitit, ad id 
praestandum, nos non obligari.”—De curriculo vitae Abrahami Sculteti : 
and Pisce, Apol. pro Disp. 

* “Sola Jesu Christi crucifiti obedientia suffulti, in ea prorsus ac- 
quieseimus : quae quidem nostrae est, cum in eum credimus. Hoc 
porro una abunde aufficit ad omnes iniquitates nostras obtegendas, tum 
etiam ad nos tutos sectirosque reddendos, adversus omnes tentutiones. 
—Credimus omnem felicitatem nostram sitam esse, in peccatoruin re- 


imissione, quae est in Christo Jesu :—Unica, totam nostratm justitiam 
coram Deo, contineri.” 
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it. And thus would Gomar after having corrected the ‘‘ errors’’ 
of the “ great men” of the reformation, even venture to correct 
the confessions themselves ; and thus prescribe for the ortho- 
doxy of Christendom. 

VI. Our next witness is Dr. Pareus, (born A. D. 1549). 
His views on this subject were partially expressed in the quo- 
tations from him which we made under a former topic.* 

We now add the following. To the query “ whether the 
passive righteousness of Christ is alone imputed to us for right- 
eousness, or whether the active likewise,” he unhesitatingly 
answers “‘ the passive alone is inputed.” Scripture declares 
that the entire material of our righteousness, is in the suffering, 
cross, blood, and death of Christ: therefore this alone is that 
on account of which we are justified.” ‘The Scripture de- 
fines our whole justification by the forgiveness of sin, on ac- 
count of the blood of Christ: Therefore the pouring out of his 
blood is that by the imputation of which we are justified ; and 
the forgiveness of sins is our whole justification.” “ Never have 
I read in the sacred Scriptures that our righteousness consists of 
two orthree parts. Never have I read that the human sanctity 
of Christ imputed to us, is our righteousness, or even a part of 
it. If any one reads such a passage, I entreat that he will show 
it to me, that I also may read and believe. Never have I read 
this, of even his actual obedience.”’+ 

In the following passage, (which is the last we shall quote 
from Pareus), he enters into an interesting explanation of this 
view. His words are, “ The righteousness of the person, and 
the righteousness of the merit of Christ, as they ought not to be 
divided, so neither ought they to be confounded in justification. 
The reason is, because the Scripture itself distinguishes between 
the quality of the ‘person of the Mediator meriting righteousness 


* See Vol. XI. p. 463, ete. 


+ “ Scriptura nostrae justitiae totam materiam ostendit in passione, 
cruce, sanguine, morte Christi: Ergo haec sola est res propter quam 
justificamur.—Scriptura totam justificationem nostram definit remis- 
sione peccatorum propter sanguinem Christi: ergo sola sanguinis ef- 
fusio est id cujus imputatione justificamur: et remissio peccatorum 
est tota nostra justificatio.—Nusquam S, Scripturas sic tripartiri aut 
bipartiri justitiam nostram. Nusquam legi, sanctitatem bumanam 
Christi nobis imputari, esse justitiam nostram, vel ejus partem. Si 
quis legit, quaeso mihi ostendat, ut et ego legain et credam. Nus- 
quam etiam id lego de actuali obedientia.” 


Vou. XIL. No. 32. 95 
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for us and the merit or righteousness itself, as between former 
and latter, or, as between cause and effect. As in Isaiah 53: 
11, my righteous servant. Heb. 7: 26, Such an high priest be- 
came us, who etc. 2 Cor. 5: 20, Him who knew no sin, etc. 
1 Pet. 3: 18, Christ once suffered the just for the unjust, etc. 
In these, and in similar places there is ascribed to Christ a two- 
fold righteousness ; one, by which he himself was adorned ; the 
other which he bestows upon us. When this distinction is neg- 
lected, much confusion follows, and it involves the doctrine in 
so many disadvantages, that it is extremely difficult to defend 
it against the papists and its other adversaries.””* 

VII. Dr. Amandus Polanus. This is a divine, to whose 
testimony for several reasons, we invite special attention.t In 
solid learning he has been rarely surpassed: and with the re- 
formed church his authority was considerable. Although per- 
petually quoted and referred to by both friends and foes, he has 
never yet been spoken of slightingly. Another consideration 
that entitles him to attention is, he wrote his System of Theolo- 
gy after the disputes on justification and the obedience of Christ 
had entered the church, and he took the side opposite to Ursi- 
nus, Piscator, etc. In his System of Theology above quoted, 

* “Justitia personae, et justitia meriti Christi, ut non debent divelli, 
ita nec debent confundi, sed distingui in justificatione. Ratio est: 
quia Scriptura ipsa distinguit inter qualitatem personae mediatoris 
merentis nobis justitiam et meritum, vel justitiam ipsam,‘tanquam in- 
ter prius et posterius, imo tanquam inter causam et effectum: ut Je- 
sai. 53: 11, ‘Servus meus justus ; Heb. 7: 26, ‘ Talis nobis convenie- 
bat pontifex qui,’ ete.; 2 Cor. 5: 20,‘ Eum qui non novit peccatum,’ 
ete. ; 1 Petr. 3: 18, ‘Christus seme! passus est justus pro injustis,’ ete. 
His et similibus locis tribuitur Christo duplex justitia, quasi duplex 
vestis: una qua ipse ornatus fuit, altera quam nobis donat. Hie dis- 
tinetione neglecta, multiplex confusio sequitur, et plurimus incommo- 
dis implicatur haee doctrina, ut difficilius contra Papistas et alios ad- 
versarios defendatur.” 

+ Polanus is one of the few theologians who have framed a complete 
system of theology originally from the Bible. He began his immense 
Syntagma by diligently reading through the Hebrew and Greek ori- 
ginals ; and carefully noting and arranging the various topics in their 
order. He obtained what helps he could, in the elucidation of obscure 
passages; and then by showing that the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
of the reformed church, and of the primitive church are the same, 
his stupendous efforts resulted in the production of the work from 
which we quote above. 
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he thus speaks in relation to the topic before us: “That perfect 
obedience which the law requires, does not consist in action 
only, but it is the conformity of our whole nature, and of all our 
actions, affections, and sufferings, with the law of God. If the 
Son of God suffered and died for us, then surely there has been 
a most sufficient satisfaction for us, and we are in the fullest 
manner redeemed, and cleaused from sin. The effects of the 
death of Christ are, 1. Our reconciliation with God, Rom. 5: 
10. 2. Liberty from the servitude of sin, death, and the devil : 
and liberty of entering the celestial holy of holies, by that new 
and living way which Christ consecrated for us through the 
vail, that is, through his flesh, John 8: 32, 36. Heb. 10: 19. 20. 
The suffering and death of the whole human nature of Christ, 
that is, the suffering and death, internal and external, of body 
and soul, is the most perfect satisfaction, and of infinite value.”* 
Then, in speaking to the point whether Christ endured suffer- 
ing in soul and body, he takes up and considers the following 
question: ‘If Christ suffered and died, not only in the body 
corporeally, but also in spirit spiritually, why then does the 
Scripture attribute our entire salvation to the blood and death 
of Christ corporeally ? as in Rom. 3: 25, Eph. 1: 7, ete. To 
this I reply that the Scriptures when they attribute our whole 
salvation to the blood and death of Christ corporeally, speak 
synecdochically ; naming a part for the whole. Ascribing it to 
that part which is most conspicuous, and most evident to the 
sight ; that they may accommodate themselves to the vulgar ; 
who are more easily impressed by what they see, than by what 
is made evident by ratiocination. ‘Thus in the history of the 
creation of the world, visible creatures only are expressly de- 

* “Obedientia perfecta, quam lex requirit, non est tantum actio, 
sed etiam conformitas totius naturae et omnium actionum, affectuum, 
passionumque cum lege Dei, p.1173. Si Filius Dei pro nobis passus 
et mortuus est, tum profecto sufficientissime pro nobis satisfactum, 
et nos plenissime redempti et emendati a peccato sumus, p. 1234. 
Mortis effecta Christi sunt: 1. Reconciliatio nostri cum Deo, Rom. 5: 
10.—2. Libertas a servitute peccati, mortis et diaboli, et libertas in- 
grediendi sacrarium coeleste ea via, quam Christus dedicavit nobis 
recentem et vivam per velurn, hoc est per carnem suam. Joh. 8: 32, 
36. Heb. 10: 19, 20, etc. p. 1264.—Passio et mors totius humanae na- 
turae Christi, hoc est, passio et mors externa et interna, corporis et 
ae Christi, est satisfactio illa perfectissima atque infiniti pretii, p. 
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scribed ; though it is certain that invisible creatures, were also 
then produced. So also in the places adduced above ; the ex- 
ternal and corporeal sufferings and death of Christ are spoken 
of: Not that his internal and spiritual suffering is excluded, 
but because his external and corporeal is much more apparent :” 
etc. p. 1271.* Here then Polanus asserts that our whole salva- 
tion is attributable to the passive obedience of Christ; and 
though not to the body and blood corporeally, yet to the suffer- 
ings of soul and body really. 

While considering the following passages the reader will bear 
in mind that Polanus declares justification to be “a release from 
obligation to suffer punishment.” ‘ We were reconciled to God 
by the death of Christ while we were strangers and enemies by 
wicked works.—For the reprobate even, did Christ die as to 
the procuring of a sufficiency for their salvation. For the death 
of Christ is an expiation sufficient also for the reprobate, yea, 
even for a hundred thousand worlds, if they all would believe. 
So great is its value. But as to the efficacy of his death, he 
did not die for the reprobate.—All the sins of the elect, com- 
mitted from the beginning of the world even until the end of it, 
are expiated by the blood of Christ. And for his sake are 
forgiven by God to those who believe.”’+ 


_— ee — - 


* “Si Christum non tantum cerpore corporaliter, sed etiam anima 
spiritualiter passus et mortuus est; cur igitur Scriptura totam salutem 
nostram tribuant sanguini et morti Christi corporali? Rom. 3: 25. 
Eph. 1:7. Col. 1:20. Heb. 9: 12 et seq. 1 Pet. 1:18,19. 1 John 
1: 7. Apoc. 1:5 et 5:9. Rom. 5: 10. Phil. 2: 8. Respond. Scripturae 
quae totam salutem nostram tribuunt sanguini et morti corporali 
Christi, synecdochicé loquuutur, partem pro toto nominantes, et quod 
est totius, tribuentes parti maxime conspicuae et in oculis incurrenti, 
ut se accommodent captui etiam infirmorum, qui facilius ea quae 
oculis videntur cognoscunt, quam quae ratiocinatione sunt perscru- 
tanda, Sicut in historia creationis mundi describuntur expresse tan- 
tum visibiles creaturae, quum certum sit, etiam invisibiles creaturas 
tum productas fuisse. — Ita quoque in locis adductis externa atque 
corporalis passio et morsClhristi inculeatur: non quod interna et 
spiritualis excludatur, sed tam quia externa atque corporalis maxime 
evidens fuit.” 

+ “Per mortem Christi reconciliati fuimus Deo, cum abalienati et 
hostes essemus, cum mente operilus malis intenti essemus.” p. 1276. 
* Proreprobis etiam Christus est mortuus, nimirum quoad sufficientiam. 
Nam mors Christi essct Attgoy sufficiens etiam pro reprobis, imo pro 
centies mille mundis, si omnes crederent: tantae est dignitatis. 
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Although when the discussion of this subject entered the 
reformed churches Polanus was inclined to take, (and ultimately 
in his Syntagma did take) the ground opposite to that occupied 
by Piscator, Ursinus, and all the primitive reformers ; yet take 
notice how very carefully he expresses his views in the sub- 
joined passages lest he should be accused of having really and 
entirely abandoned, on this point, the doctrine of the reforma- 
‘tion. He sees, that such a charge could be with reason, pre- 
ferred ; and he endeavors to guard against the suspicion. 
The reader will be struck with the contrast between the views 
of this doctrine that he here advances, and those now affirmed 
to be orthodox. “ ‘The righteousness of Christ,” says he, “ by 
which we are justified, far exceeds, and excels in comparison 
that eternal life which is given to us by God. That we are 
justified by the payment made by Christ in our stead, of the 
punishment due to us, is not called into doubt. In the reform- 
ed churches this is agreed upon. ‘Therefore there is no need 
of proving it. For ‘if a hundred thousand testimonies were 
produced, which taught that we are justified by the blood of 
Christ, that we have forgiveness of sin by the blood of Christ, 
it would be useless to us, for we also embrace this sentiment 
from our soul.” Polanus would never have taken all this pains 
to exculpate himself from the suspicion of having departed from 
the primitive view of the Reformation on this subject, unless he 
had been aware that his refinements had afforded some ground 
for indulging it. We meet with no such disclaimers in the 
writings of Ursinus, Pareus, Tilenus, Piscator, etc. though we 
meet them in abundance in the writings of Polanus and Gomar. 
The quotation continues as follows: “ To all this, we yet add, 
that Christ could not have been our righteousness, unless he 
had suffered and died for us. For by the work of suffering and 
dying he finished the work of redemption for us; as our 
righteousness consists, in the most perfect fulfilment of the 
commands of the law, and particularly in his suffering and 
death, in our stead, which is the seal and crown of the whole 
obedience. We hesitate not to say with blessed Athanasius: It 
was not in the law that Christ overcame the devil and his 

angels, neither was it there that he wrought out our salvation. 


Quoad efficaciam vero non est mortuus pro reprobis.” . 1294, 
“Omnia enim peccata electorum inde ab initio mundi ‘comenicen, et 
usque ad finern mundi committenda, ount expiata sanguine Christi, et 
propter eum credentibus a Deo remissa.” p. 1301. 
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but it was upon the cross.” ‘ For without the obedience ac- 
complished on the cross, the fulfilment of the commands of the 
law would have profited us nothing. Seeing that we were 
obligated to obedience, and also to punishment, on account of 
our transgressions.”’* 

Here then is a writer, who, when the dispute on this subject 
commenced, took the contrary side to the generality of Calvin- 
ists, and yet has actually gone further towards denying the 
imputation of Christ’s active obedience for justification, than 
have those brethren among us who have been loudly censured 
as unsound Calvinists. It is quite apparent, in the light of the 
testimony which we have thus far cited, that these brethren, 
(agreeably to what has latterly been denominated sound doc- 
trine,) are more orthodox than the reformers themselves.t It 


* “Justitia Christi per quam nos justificamur, proportione longe 
superat et excellit vitam aeternam, quae nobis a Deo detur. Quod 
persolutione poenae a Christo loco nostro facta coram Deo justifice- 
mur, non vocatur in dubium, sed in Ecclesiis reformatis de eo con- 
sentitur: proinde nulla opus habet probatione: ac si centies mille 
testimonia extarent, quae docerent, nos sanguine Christi justificari, 
nos remissionem peccatorum habere in sanguine Christi, tantoid gra- 
tius nobis esset: nam et nos hoc ipsum ex animo amplectimur. 
Quinetiam hoc addimus: Christum non potuisse esse justitiam nos- 
tram, nisi pro nobis passus et mortuus esset. Patiendo enim et mor- 
iendo opus redemptionis nostrae complevit: sicut justitia nostra, et in 
mandatorum Jegis impletione perfectissima et praecipue in passione 
et morte pro nobis obita, quae totius obedientiae coronis atque obsig- 
natio est, consistat. Unde non dubitamus dicere cum b. Athanasio 
libro Quaestionum ad Antiochum Principem, respons. ad Quaest. 38, 
p. 285. tom. IL. edit. Commelin.: ‘Non in lege Christus diabolum 
evacuavit et daemonas, neque in ea salutem operatus est, sed in cruce.’ 
Quia absque obedientia in cruce praestita. Nihil nobis profuisset 
mandatorum legis impletio: quum non tantum ad implenda mandata 
legis, verum etiam ad poenam ab ejus transgressionem fuerimus obli- 
gati.” p. 1470. 

+ That this may be at once apparent, we beg leave here to subjoin 
a passage from Mr. Barnes’s Defence, p. 257. Dr. Junkin considers this 
language itself as sustaining his charge. ‘ Vindication,’ p. 132. “I 
have uniformly represented,” says Mr. Barnes, “ the doctrine as near 
as possible in the language of the Scriptures: that it was by his blood, 
his obedience unto death, his merits, his atoning sacrifice, his substi- 
tuted sufferings, his work alone, that man could be justified and saved. 
I have always taught that men have no merits by nature, that they 
have done nothing, and can do nothing, to deserve eternal life; that 
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would be a curious inquiry, (though we shall not now institute 
it,) what would become of the Reformers themselves if they 
were now alive? 
VIII. Even Dr. Gomar, who, in relation to the active 

obedience, took still higher ground than Polanus yet agrees sub- 
stantially with the brethren referred to, as may be seen by the 
following passages, taken somewhat at random from his works: 
“The obedience of Christ by which we are righteous, and by 
which we are justified by God, that is, by which we are de- 
clared just, is not only a particular obedience performed in 
punishment due to us on account of sin; but the univer- 
sal obedience of the whole law. Whence it also follows that 
the forgiveness of our sins, (understood without synecdoche,) 
that is absolution of the punishment due for our sins, because of 
the satisfaction of the suffering and death of Christ in our be- 
half, imputed to us by faith, is not the whole of our justification 
necessary for obtaining life eternal. But that the whole 
righteousness of the law, performed for us by Christ, is also 
necessary to obtain righteousness and eternal life.” “The 
suffering and obedience of Christ from the beginning even until 
the end of it unite in one ; and although the completion of the 
suffering placed in the article death, occupies the last place, in 
the order of time,yet in the order of justification the forgive- 
ness of sins precedes ; but the imputation of the righteousness 
of perfect obedience succeeds, because it implies the forgiveness 
of sins. Notwithstanding however, although they differ in the 
order, they are both accomplished at the same time by God in 
justification.”"* 


they are lost, and hopeless, and ruined ; ; “and that if ever saved it must 
be by the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ alone. And that this has 
been the strain of my preaching, I may appeal boldly to all who have 
ever heard me, and to all my writings. No man ever heard me utter 
a sentiment in the pulpit, or elsewhere, that contravened this great 
central truth of Christianity. The charge, therefore, that I have de- 
nied that the “active obedience of Christ is imputed,” ete. is wholly 
gratuitous and unfounded. It is neither contained in the passages 
quoted by the prosecutor from my book, nor is it to be found any 
where in what I have said or written.” 


* “ Quare obedientia Christi, qua justi sumus, et a Deo justificamur, 
id est, justi judicamur, non est tantum obedientia particularis, in poe- 
na nobis debita, ob peccatum perferenda; sed universalis totius legis 
obedientia. Unde etiam sequitur, remissionem peccatorum nostrorum, 
sine synecdoche, acceptam, id est, poevae pro peccatis nostris debitae 
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IX. The following is the testimony of the Moravian Con- 
fession. “* We obtain pardon of sins and are made righteous 
before God, by grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith, even by 
believing that Christ hath suffered for us.” Here it is asserted 
that we obtain pardon and righteousness not by believing that 
Christ fulfilled the law for us by “ active obedience,” but “ by 
believing that he suffered for us;” his passive obedience. 
Art. IV. 

X. Synod of Dort. Art. XXI. We now present the reader 
with the judgment of this famous Calvinistic Synod on the 
subject ; and upwards of fifty years after the dispute was first 
agitated. It is deserving of especial notice, that though this 
article professes to state in detail, what Christ has done for his 
people, it yet never once alludes to his active obedience as 
having been performed for us. The following is the whole 
article. 

“ We believe that Jesus Christ is ordained with an oath to be 
an everlasting High Priest, after the order of Melchisedek. 
Who hath presented himself in our behalf before his Father, to 
appease his wrath by his full satisfaction, by offering himself on 
the tree of the cross, and pouring out his precious blood to 
purge away our sins; as the prophet had foretold. For it is 
written, He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed; He was brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and numbered with the transgressors ; and 
condemned by Pontius Pilate as a malefactor, though he had 
first declared him innocent. Therefore, he restored that which 
he took not away, and suffered the just for the unjust, as well 
in his body as soul, feeling the terrible punishment that our 
sins had merited ; insomuch that his sweat became like unto 
drops of blood falling on the ground. He called out, my God, 


absolutionem, ob Christi pro nobis passi et mortui satisfactionem, per 
fidem nobis imputatam, non esse totam justificationem, ad vitam ae- 
ternam consequendam ; necessariam: sed etiam universalem legis 
a Christo pro nobis praestitam justitiam, ad justitiam et vitam aeter- 
nam esse necessarium.—Christi passionem, et obedientiam, ab initio 
vitae ad mortem usque, convenisse, ac licet passionis complementum, 
in morte positum, postremum tempore occupet locum, in ordine tamen 
justificationis, remissio peccatorum praecedit : imputatio vero obedi- 
entiae justitiae perfectae succedit ; quia ea remissionem peccatorum 
supponit, ut in fine objectionis dictum. Utrumque tamen, licet ordine, 
differant, simul, a Deo justificante, peragitur.” 
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my God, why hast thou forsaken me? And hath suffered all 
this for the remission of our sins—wherefore we justly say with 
the apostle Paul, that we know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified ; we count all things but loss and dung for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ our Lord ; in 
whose wounds we find all manner of consolation. Neither is it 
necessary to seck or to invent any other means of being recon- 
ciled to God, than this only sacrifice, once offered, by which 
believers are made perfect forever. ‘This is also the reason 
why he was called by the angel of God, Jesus, that is to say, 
Saviour, because he should save his people from their sins.” 

The sentence which we have put in Italic was evidently 
pointed directly at those who were at that time distracting and 
perplexing the church with “inventing another means of being 
reconciled to God—and made perfect forever,” than “ this only 
sacrifice.” That new invention of being “ made perfect,” was 
the active obedience scheme. 

XI. Tilenus is our next witness. 

The reader will have observed how expressly this writer in 
his testimony adduced by us under the first topic,* of this article, 
avows the doctrine here under consideration. We shall present 
from his admirable Syntagma of christian doctrine, a few addi- 
tional quotations. 

On pp. 723, 724, he thus speaks: “ Thus far we have treat- 
ed upon the efficient cause of justification. The object of it, 
when understood positively, is the making known of the glory 
of God, which shines forth in that most wise mingling and tem- 
pering of justice and mercy: For what justice requires of the 
Son as our surety, is by mercy imputed to us. Thus have we 
spoken of the efficient cause and end of justification. Now we 
shall offer a few things concerning its material and form ; and 
vindicate it from the sophistry and abuses of our adversa- 
ries. ‘The material of justification understood actively, is the 
satisfaction accomplished by Jesus Christ whom God hath set 
forth that he might be a propitiation through faith in bis blood, 
to declare his righteousness by the remission of sins, Rom. 3 
25; by which words the apostle intends to signify that our 
faith looks especially upon the sacrifice of Christ. This re- 
demption is beheld not only in the death of the cross, although 
in this last act, and completion of the satisfaction, the Scripture 
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places it synecdochically: But it also appears in the preced- 
ing miseries and sorrows which frora the beginning of his incar- 
nation until his death, our surety suffered for us. The form 
of justification actively taken is the forgiveness of sins, and im- 
putation of righteousness, which Christ, by his obedience even 
unto the death of the cross, performed for the Father, reserved 
for us, and applied to us by faith. But when justification is un- 
derstood passively, its form is nothing but the anplication of 
faith: whence faith is called our righteousness. ‘To the elect, 
therefore, when they are justified, all their sins of omission are 
forgiven as well as those commonly called sins of commission. 
This is certain. And therefore he whose sins are forgiven, ap- 
pears before God, as if he had done no evil which the law for- 
bids, and had left undone no duty which the Jaw commands : 
which certainly is a perfect, and, in all its parts, an absolute 
righteousness, in the divine estimation. And to every one thus 
forgiven, the reward of eternal life is just as certain, as that the 
promise is true which says: Do this and live.” And on page 
1065, he thus speaks: ‘“ 'To forgive sins, to absolve from sins, 
to impute righteousness, not to impute sins, are not diverse parts 
of the benefit of justification, but denote only the various terms 


by which this act is expressed: Even as by the same act black- 
ness is removed, and whiteness coated over a wall. Thus by 
the same act of judgment sin is forgiven, and righteousness im- 
puted to man.”* 


* “Hactemus de efficiente justificationis. Finis ejus, cum active 
sumitur, est patefactio gloriae Dei, quae in sapientissima illa justitiae, 
et misericordiae xg¢ae ac temperamento elucet. Nam quod a filio, 
tanquam a sponsore nostro exigit justitia: hoc nobis imputavit mise- 
ricordia.—Dictum est de justificatione efficiente, et fine. Nune 
ejusdem materia et forma paucis declaranda, et ac adversariorum 
strophis et fraudibus est vindicanda. Materia justificationis active 
sumptae, est satisfactio praestita per Christum quem Deus proposuit, 
ut esset idacryjgioy per fidem in sanguine ipsius, ad declarandam jus- 
titiam suam, per remissionem peccatorum, Rom. 3: 25, quibus verbis 
apostolus significat, fidem nostram sacrificium Christi potissimum in- 
tueri. Haec anolvtowois spectanda est non solum in morte crucis, 
quamvis in hoc ultimo actu, et satisfactionis complemento, scriptura 
eam collocet synecdochiae ; sed etiam in antegressis miseriis et ae- 
rumnis, quas jam inde a primordio incarnationis, nostra causa perpes- 
sus est sponsor noster, — Forma justificationis active sumptae, est re- 
missio peccatorum, et imputatio justitiae, quam Christus obedientia 
sua, Patri usque ad mortem crucis praestita, nobis peperit, ac nobis 
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The reader cannot but be impressed with the striking simi- 
larity existing in the language, and in the modes of explanation 
adopted by all these venerable men on the first and last topics 
which are the subject of this article. It proclaims how won- 
derful the harmony must have been, in the sentiments enter- 
tained by all the primitive reformers on the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith in Christ. 

Upon the nature of the foregoing quotations we deem it 
altogether unnecessary to detain the reader by a single addition- 
al remark. [t might be expected that we should here close 
this protracted catalogue of authorities. But we beg to be in- 
dulged in bringing forward one more. Several reasons conspire 
to lead usto do so. The author’s name has ever been an 
honored one with the followers of Calvin ; he wrote at a period 
later than any whom we have quoted on this point.* He 
allows the distinction between the passive and active obedience 
of Christ ; and, (what may be thought very singular,) he takes 
up and fully answers all the leading arguments, which, in our 
day are urged, and insisted on in defence of the imputation of 
Christ’s active obedience to the elect ; and in like manner dis- 
poses of all the objections urged against the imputation of the 
passive obedience alone. The reader will have observed, that, 
to some extent, this has been done in the preceding quotations. 
But here it is done more at length. 

XII. Wendeline is the author referred to. In the first 
book of his Christian Theology, Chap. XXV. page 576—581, 
we meet with the following: “ Thus far have we treated upon 











per fidem applicat. Passive cum sumitur justificatio, forma ejus nibil 
aliud est, quam fidei applicatio, unde fides dicitur justitia nostra.—Cum 
igitur electis, qui justificantur, omnia peccata remittantur, tam ista, 
quae omissionis, quam illa, quae commissionis vulgo vocantur, remitti, 
certum est. Ac proinde is cui remissa sunt peccata, non solum eo 
loco habetur coram Deo, ac nihil mali, quod lex vetat, commisisset, 
sed etiam, ac si nihil boni, quod lex imperat, omisisset: quae certe 
perfecta, et omnibus numeris absoluta est justitia, aestimatione divina, 
cuique tam certo tribuitur vitae aeternae praemium, quam vera est 
haec promissio: Hoc fac, et vives. — Remittere peccata, absolvere a 
peccatis, imputare justitiam, non imputare peccata, non diversas hu- 
jus beneficii partes, sed diversos duntaxat terminos hujus actus deno- 
tant. Nempe ut eodem actu tollitur nigredo, et albedo aspergitur pa- 
rieti: sic eodem judicio, et peccatum remittitur, et justitia homini 
imputatur.” 


* His System of Theology was published A. D. 1633. 
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the efficient of justification. Its material is usually called that, 
by, and on account of which, we are before the divine tribunal 
absolved from the curse of the law, and accounted righteous 
and innocent. It is the perfect satisfaction of Christ for us ; 
by which the punishment due to us on account of sin, he him- 
self suffered in our stead. It is sometimes called the righteous- 
ness and passive obedience of Christ. 

“‘ But m order to explain this yet more clearly, { remark, 

I. That when we call the satisfaction of Christ, the material of 
our justification, we use the common language in relation to it. 
But it is sometimes rightly called the meritorious cause of our 
justification ; forasmuch as it is on account of this imputed, that 
we are accounted righteous, and freed from the curse of the 
law. But in another respect the merit of Christ is the cause 
of our effectual calling and justification. For it is the cause of 
such calling, absolutely considered, inasmuch as it precedes 
faith. It is also the cause of justification, respectively consider- 
ed, that is, with respect to faith; because we are not justified 
by the merit of Christ, unless it be apprehended by faith. 

Il. “ But here it is to be observed, that there is a twofold 
obedience of Christ, active and passive. ‘The active obedience 
is that by whieh Christ spent his life in conformity to the law 
of God, perfectly observing all its commandments ; whence it 
is said there was no guile in him, Is. 53: 9, that he knew no 
sin, 2 Cor. 5: 21. He did no sin, 1 Pet. 2: 22. He was tempt- 
ed in all points without sin, Heb. 4: 15. The passive obedience 
is that by which he sustained for us the curse of the law to 
which we were obnoxious on account of sin. This was by 
suffering and dying for us, and therefore by enduring the pun- 
ishment in our stead. Whence Paul says Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, when he was made a curse for us, 
Gal. 3: 13. 

Ill. “ Both these obediences of Christ are essentially ne- 
cessary to our redemption and justification, yet not in the same 
manner ; from each of them life redounds unto us, but not in the 
same mode. For the active obedience is the condition re- 
quired in the Mediator, without which Christ could not have 
been our Mediator; and without which, bis death could have 
availed us nothing. In the meantime, however, this obedience 
if we speak properly and accurately, is not a material of our 
justification, nor ts it imputed to us so as to be accounted ours, 
and on account of which our sins are forgiven, aud the claims 
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of the law against us, satisfied ; in like manner as the passive 
becomes ours by imputation, and for which, sins are remitted to 
us; and the claims of the law satisfied. ‘This is proved thus: 

(1.) “ Christ, so far as he was man, owed his active obedience 
to the law for himself; for every creature is bound to obey his 
Creator. And should God privilege any man to conduct him- 
self disorderly, he would thereby overturn the order of bis 
righteousness, as the scholastics teach. Therefore that obedi- 
ence is not imputed to us. The reason of the consequence is 
sought @ part ; forasmuch as it is plain that if Christ was ob- 
ligated to the law to die for himself, and if he did die under 
these circumstances, he could not have imputed that to us, nor 
could he have released us by it. 

« But it is objected, that Christ was made man not for him- 
self, but for us ; therefore it was not for himself, but for us, that 
is in our stead, that he performed the active obedience to the 
law. ‘To this Ll answer 1. That the antecedent is ambiguous. 
If you mean that Christ was made man for us, that is, for our 
good, it is admiited: But if you mean that he was made man 
in our stead, it is devied. BGecause, what Christ was made, 
and did in our stead, we are not obligated to do or to be. Even 
as be was made a curse for us, lest we should become an ever- 
lasting curse. But by bis incarnation Christ did not accomplish 
this ; viz. that we should no longer be men, or be bound to act 
agreeably to human nature. 2. The consequence is denied. 
For even if Christ was made man, not for himself but for our 
benefit ; yet, after he became man he was a man by himself, 
and therefore by himself and for himself, obnoxious to the law, 
as man. In the same manner as he was obuoxious to corruption 
after he had assumed a body. He also for himself had need of 
food, drink, rest, etc. 

(2.) “If Christ performed active obedience in our stead, so 
that it is imputed to us for righteousness, we are no longer 
obliged to perform active obedience to the law. But the con- 
sequence is false, and therefore the antecedent likewise. The 
reason of the connection is likewise sought @ pari. Forasmuch 
as we are not obligated to suffer eternal death, because Christ 
suffered the penalty in our stead. But some persons object to 
this and say that the active obedience performed by Christ for 
us, is the cause of meriting eternal life; and that we are no lon- 
ger obliged to the obedience of the law on this account. But 
we deny that the cause of deserving eternal life, is the active 
obedience of Christ performed in our stcad. The reason is, 
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because, that as a creature he owed it simply for himself: for it 
was not possible he should be from under the law. And there- 
fore by it there is nothing of desert flows to us: nor could there 
be, even if he had performed it, intending thereby our greatest 
good. 
“Those who say, that through the active obedience of 
Christ we are no longer obligated to a rigid and exact obedi- 
ence, can hardly reconcile their sentiment with the truth. For 
if we are no longer obligated to the exact obedience of the law, 
then, we should not sin by neglecting it, or ceasing to obey it, 
which is false. We are therefore bound to obey it entirely ; 
and our defections are forgiven because of the imputed—not 
active but—passive obedience of Christ the Mediator. And by 
degrees he perfects sanctification, which the Mediator merited 
also by his suffering. 

(3.) “ Everywhere the Scripture, when it speaks of justifica- 
tion and our cleansing from sin, and of its forgiveness, makes 
mention not of the active, but of the passive obedience of 
Christ. Among other testimonies of Scripture the following 
are distinguished passages.—Is. 53: 5, 6, By the bruise of the 
Messiah we are healed. God hath laid on him the iniquities of 
us all. Rom. 3: 24, 25, We are all justified by grace, by his 
grace, through the redemption accomplished in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth, that he might be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood. Rom. 5: 9, Being justified by his 
blood, much more shall we now be saved from wrath; and 
verse 10, We have been reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son. Gal. 3: 13, Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law 
when he was made a curse for us. 1 John 1: 7, The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanses us from all sin. Similar passages occur 
all through the Bible. 

IV. “ But others argue in favor of the contrary sentiment 
as follows. (1.) Twothings are required for salvation, a libera- 
tion from death, and a gift of life. The former is obtained by 
the expiation of sin through suffering, the latter by the gift of 
righteousness, or of the active imputed obedience of Christ. 
To this I answer, That the passive obedience of Christ expiates 
sin and gives life; because life is obtained for us from the 
death of Christ. He died, that he might liberate us from 
death, and that being dead he might bestow life. 

(2.) “It is objected that Christ not only offered himself unto 
death for us, but he also sanctified himself for us; that we 
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might be sanctified through the truth, John 17:19. Therefore 
the holiness of Christ, and also his righteousness or active 
obedience is imputed to us. To this I answer that the conse- 
quence is denied; 1. The holiness of Christ assists us in the 
obtainment of holiness, even though it be not imputed to us, as 
we have explained above. 2. In the passage quoted in the 
objection, the active obedience of Christ is not to be understood 
by sanctification ; but his determination and preparation for 
entering upon the sacerdotal office. 

(3.) “ It is also objected that the actual disobedience of Adam 
constituted us sinners ; and that therefore the actual obedience 
of Christ must constitute us righteous. But | answer, that if 
by the actual obedience of Christ, mentioned in the conclusion, 
his active obedience is to be understood (for the passive obe- 
dience of Christ may itself be properly called actual), we deny 
the consequence. For whatever we have lost by the disobe- 
dience of Adam, is restored to us by the passive obedience of 
Christ imputed, which alone he accomplished in our stead ; al- 
though he also performed the active for our benefit, as we have 
above explained. 

(4.) “It is further objected that with the passive obedience 
of Christ his active obedience is also united ; and that therefore 
one cannot be imputed to us without the other. But the con- 
sequence is denied: for what are even united, may yet never- 
theless be distinct, and therefore as one can be contemplated 
without the other, so one may in like manner be imputed. In 
the mean time we do not deny that the voluntary sufferings of 
Christ, that is, his suffering conjoined with the action and readi- 
ness of the will, is imputed to us. But this is not the active 
obedience of Christ concerning which we now speak, and 
which, as a man, Christ owed the law. For as he was not, as 
man obligated to die, so neither was he obliged to a promptitude 
of dying. 

(5.) “ If only the passive obedience of Christ is imputed to us, 
says the objector, it would follow that only a half Christ was 
given to us, viz. a suffering, and not an acting one. But the 
consequence is false ; and therefore so must be the antecedent. 
The assumption is proved, because he was given wholly to us, 
Is. 9:6. But I reply, that the consequence of the connection 
is denied. For it is one thing to be given to us, and quite an- 
other thing to be imputed to us. Even the humanity and deity 
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of Christ were given to us, neither of which was therefore im- 
puted to us. 

“ Truly, theirs is a horrible opinion, who deny that the 
passive sleliunes of Christ is imputed to us for righteousness, 
and that it is the cause of our obtaining the reward of eternal 
life! For how can the blood of Christ cleanse us from all sin, 
if it is not the cause of our righteousness ? How did Christ give 
his flesh for the life of the world, if through him life is not re- 
stored to us? How are we healed by the bruise of the Messiah ; 
if through him we are not sanctified? How is the death of 
Christ our life, if by it life is not allotted to us? There can be 
no middle condition between absolution from the curse of the 
law, and the blessing and right of eternal inheritance.”* 





* Thes. VII. “ Hactemus efficiens justificationis : : Materia ejus id 
appellari solet, per et propter quod coram tribunali divino a maledic- 
tione legis, absolvimur, et innocentes ac justi reputamur: est id per- 
fecta Christi pro nobis satisfactio, qua poenas propter peccata nobis 
debitas nostro loco ipse luit: alias appellatur justitia ex obedientia 
Christi passiva.” 

Explicatio. 1. “Quando Christi satisfactionem appellamus materiam 
nostrae justificationis, cum vuigo loquimur: alias eadem recte appel- 
latur causa meritoria nostrae justificationis, siquidem propter hanc 
imputatam justi censemur et a muledictione legis absolvimur. Di- 
verso autem respectu Christi meritum est causa vocationis et justifi- 
cationis. Nam vocationis causa est absolute consideratum, siquidem 
praecedit ea fidem: justificationis causa idem est respective conside- 
ratum, hoe est, cum respectu ad fidem, quia non justificamur per 
Christi meritum, nisi fide apprehensum. II. Hic vero observan- 
dum: duplicem esse Christi obedientiam, nempe activam et passivam. 
Activa obedientia est qua Christus conformem divinae legi vitam egit, 
omnia ejus mandata perfecte observando: unde dicitur dolus in ipso 
non fuisse, Jesiae 53:9. Non novisse peccatum, 2 Cor. 5: 21. Non 
fecisse peccatum, 1 Pet. 2:22. Tentatus in omnibus absque peccato, 
Heb. 4:15. Passiva est, qua maledictionem legis, cui nos propter 
peccata eramus obnoxii, nostro loco sustinuit, patiendo pro nobis et 
moriendo, adeoque poenam nostro loco persolvendo. Unde Paulus 
Gal. 3: 13. Christus nos redemit ab execratione legis, dum faetus est 
pro nobis execratio.” 

IIf. “Utraque haec Christi obedientia ad nostri redemptionem et 
justificationem omnino est necessaria, non tamen eodem modo: ab 
utraque ad nos redundat salus, sed non eodem modo. Nam obedi- 
entia activa est conditio in mediatore requisita, absque qua mediator 
noster Christus esse non potuisset, suaque morte nibil promereri 
potuisset. Interim tamen obedientia haec, si proprie et accurati lo- 
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He next proceeds to answer the objection that “ the law is 
not fulfilled by the endurance of punishment; and that there- 


quamur, non est materia nostrae justificationis, nec imputatur nobis, 
ita ut noster censeatur, et nobis propter eam peccata remittantur et 
debitum legis pro nobis solvatur: quemadmodum passivam per im- 
putationem censetur nostra, et propter eam peccata nobis remittuntur : 
debitumque nostro loco solvitur: probatur hoc: (1) Christus, quate- 
nus homo, obedientiam, legi activam, pro se debuit: tenetur enim 
creatori suo obedire omnis creatura, neque magis indulgere Deus 
homini potest, ut ataxtw¢ se geret, quam justitiae suae ordinem ever- 
tere, ut recte Scholastici docent. Ergo obedientia illa nobis non im- 
putatur.” 

“ Ratio consequentiae a pari petitur: siquidem eadem ratioge: si 
Christus mortem legi pro se debuisset et praestitisset, nobis imputare 
eam, et per eam nos liberare non potuisset.” 

“Excipitur: Christus non pro se, sed pro nobis factus est homo. 
Ergo non pro se, sed pro nobis, hoe est, nostro loco, obedientiam legi 
activam praestitit. Respondeo I. Antecedens ambiguum: si dicas 
Christum factum esse hominem pro nobis, hoc est, nostro bono, con- 
ceditur: si pro nobis, hoc est, nostro loco, negatur. Quod enim 
Christus nostro loco fecit et factus est, id nos non tenemur facere et 
fieri: veluti pro nobis factus est execratio, ne nos essemus et tenere- 
mur, esse aeterna execratio. Atqui incarnatione sua Christus hoc non 
est consecutus est, ut nos amplius homines non essemus, vel tenere- 
mur humanae naturae congrua facere. If. Consequentia negatur. 
Etiamsi enim Christus non suo, sed nostro bono factus est homo: ta- 
mer postquam factus est homo, per se homo fuit, ideoque per se et 
pro se legi obnoxius, qua homo: quemadmodum postquam corpus 
per se corruptioni obnoxium assumsit, pro se quoque opus habuit ci- 
bo, potu, quiete, ete.” 

(2.) “ Si nostro loco activam obedientiam Christus praestitisset, ita 
ut ad justitiam ea nobis imputaretur, nos ad obedientiam activam legi 
praestandam amplius obligati non essemus. Atqui falsum conse- 
queus: ergo et antecedens. Connexi ratio itidem a pari petitur: si- 
quidem ideo ad aeternam mortem sustinendam nos amplius obligati 
non sumus, quia Christus nostro loco eain sustinuit,” 

“ Excipiunt nonnulli: Christum pro nobis activam obedientiam 
praestitisse vitae aeternae promerendae causa: Hoc vero nomine nos 
amplius ad obedientiam legis non obligari. Resp. Negamus, vitae 
aeternae promerendae causa Christumn loco nostro activam obedien- 
tiam praestitisse. Ratio est: quia eam pro se simpliciter debuit tan- 
quam creatura, quae exlex esse non potest: adeoque per eam nobis 
nihil promeritus est, etiamsi maximo nostro bono eam praestitit.” 

“ Qui dicunt, per obedientiam Christi activam nos habere, quod 
amplius ad rigidai illam et exactain obedientiam activam obligati 
non simus: cui veritate sententiain suam vix conciliabunt. Nam si 
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fore the endurance of punishment cannot be the cause of our ob- 
taining the reward, or eternal life,” but as Ursinus, Pareus, and 


ad exactam legis obedientiam amplius obligati non essemus, utique 
non peccaremus ejus intermissione et neglectu, quod falsum. Su- 
inus igitur omnino ad eam obligati: defectus autem condonatur prop- 
ter imputam, non activam, sed passivam mediatoris Christi obedien- 
tiam: paulatimque per sanctificationem suppletur, quam passione quo- 
que sua mediator est promeritus.” 

(3.) “ Ubique scriptura, quando loquitur de justificatione nostri et 
purgatione a peccatis, eorumque remissione, non activae, sed passivae 
obedientiae Christi mentionem facit. Inter alia scripturae testimonia 
hanc in sententiam insignia sunt : Jesiae 53: 5, 6, Livore ejus [pempe 
Messiae) sanati sumus. [Deus] Conjecit in eum iniquitates omnium 
nostri. Rom, 3: 24, 25,Omnes justificamur gratis, ejus gratia, per 
redeinptionem factam in Christo Jesu, quem Deus proposuit, ut esset 
placamentum per fidem in sanguine ipsius. Rom, 5: 9, Justificati 
ejus sanguine servabimur nunc multo magis ab ira: et vers. 10, Re- 
conciliati fuimus Deo per mortem filii. Gal. 3: 23, Christus redemit 
nos ab execratione legis cum factus est pro nobis execratio. 1 John 
1: 7, Sanguis Jesu Christi purgat nos ab omni peceato, Similia pas- 
sim occurrunt.” 

IV. “In contrariam sententiam alii ita disputant: (1.) Ad salutem 
nostram duo requiruntur: liberatio a morte, et donatio vitae: illa, 
peccati per passionem expiatione, haec dono justitiae, seu obedientiae 
Christi activae imputatae obtinetur. Resp. Obedientia Christi passiva 
et peccata expiat, et vitam donat, quia ex morte Christi vita nobis ob- 
tingit: ipse mortuus est, et e morte nos liberaret et mortuus vitam 
donaret.” 

(2.) “ Christus non solum pro nobis in mortem se obtulit, sed etiam 
seipsum pro nobis sanctificavit, ut simus ipsi sanctificati per verita- 
tem. John 17:19, Ergo sanctitas quoque Christi et justitia seu obe- 
dientia activa nobis imputatur. Resp. Consequentia negatur: 1. Sane- 
titas Christi nobis ad sanctitatem prodest, etiamsi nobis non imputa- 
tur, ut supra explicavimus, 2. In allegato loco per sanctificationem 
Christi non intelligitur activa ejus obedientia : sed destinatio et praepa- 
ratio ejus ad officium sacerdotale obeundum.” 

(3.)  Actualis inobedientia Adami nos peccatores constituit. Ergo 
actualis Christi obedientia nos constituit justos, Resp. Si in conse- 
quente per actualem Christi obedientiam intelligitur activam (nam et 
passiva potest appellari actualis, quia actu, non potentia tantum, pas- 
sus est Christus, eaque nobis imputata,) consequentiam negamus. 
Quicquid enim per inobedientiam Adami admissimus id restituit nobis 
obedientia Christi passiva imputata, quam solam nostro loco praestitit: 
etsi et activam nostro bono praestitit ; ut ante diximus.” 

(4.) “Cum obedientia Christi passiva etiam conjuncta fuit activa. 
Ergo una sine altera nobis non imputatur. Resp. Consequentia ne- 
gatur: nam et quae conjuncta sunt, nibilominus distincta sunt, adeo- 
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Tilenus have already abundantly answered this objection in the 


preceding quotations, we think it unnecessary to add here the 
answer of Wendeline. 


This author has never been, by the most rigid of Calvinists, 
accused of heresy. His work has been, ever since its first ap- 
pearance, esteemed as one of the most admirable text books of 
Calvinistic Theology. ‘To those who are acquainted with the 
works of Wendeline, his very dust itself is precious.* For 
another reason the work from which the preceding extract is 
taken, is entitled to the utmost regard from all the followers of 
Calvin. Its author drew the entire materials of which it is 
composed, from the works of the great leading Calvinistic 


que ut unum sine lio potest cognosci, ita et imputari. ‘Interim non 
negamus, passionem Christi voluntarium, hoc est, cum actione et 
promptitudine voluntatis conjunctam, nobis imputari, sed hoc nihil ad 
obedientiam: Christi activam, de qua in specie hic Joquimur, quam 
qua homo, legi Christus debuit: Nam ut ad mortem, qua homo, non 
fuit obligatus, ita nec ad promptitudinem moriendi.” 

(5.) “Si passiva Christi obedientia tantum nobis imputaretur, se- 
queretur, dimidium tantum Christum nobis datum, nempe patientem, 
non agentem. Atqui fulsum consequens: ergo et antecedens, As- 
sumptio probatur quia totus nobis est datus, Is. 9:6. Resp. Con- 
nexi consequentia negatur: aliud enim est nobis dari, aliud nobis im- 
putari: Etiam Christi humanitas et Deitas nobis est data, neutra ta- 
men propterea nobis imputatur. Certe dura est sententia eorum, qui 
negant obedientiam Christi passivam nobis imputari ad justitiam et 
esse praemii, seu vitae aeternae causam. Qui enim sanguis Christi 
nos purgaret ab omni peccato, si nostrae justitiae causa von esset ? 
Qui carnem suam Christus dedisset pro mundi vita, si per eum vita 
nobis non restitueretur ? Qui livore Messiae essemus sanati: si per 
eum non essemus sanctificati ? Qui mors Christi nostra esset vita, si 
per eam vita nobis non obtingeret? Inter absolutionem a maledic- 
tione legis et benedictionem atque jus aeternae haereditatis status me- 
dius non datur.” 


* The writer being from home a few weeks since, stopped at the 
house of a venerable clergyman who claims to be an old-school Cal- 
vinist, both in doctrines and in measures, He possesses a great many 
very valuable works of the reformers. The subject of their merits 
as theologians was introduced and discussed ; in the course of which 
the venerable father observed that he had “two volumes of an old 
writer with which he would not part for their weight in silver, unless 
he could replace them.” I inquired the name of the old divine. 
My friend could not just then recollect it; but going into his study 
he brought out and laid upon the table before me two quarto volumes 
of the works of Wendeline. 
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divines who had preceded him. Amongst whom he names 
Calvin, Beza, Zanchius, Ursinus, Pareus, Scultetus, Tilenus, 
“ and others’’ says he, ‘‘ whom it would be tedious to enumerate ; 
and with whom I believe it to be more safe to speak and to 
think, than to labor after singularities and innovations.’’* 

We regret the necessity of omitting a number of other, ex- 
cellent witnesses. But both the time and the limits assigned us 
forbid us to extend this essay any further than to add a few re- 
marks, suggested by the preceding discussion. 


Conclusion. 


One of the devout aspirations of Martin Luther, was “ May 
the Lord deliver his church from the vain-glorious teacher, from 
the contentious pastor, and from unprofitable questions.”+ Our 
heart responds amen to this prayer. It is not therefore our 
wish by anything we here present, to engender strife: but 
pov | to offer a few passing remarks, which may be worthy of 
consideration. 

1. It may be thought by some that we might have taken up 
and considered the remaining specifications of alleged error in 
the case alluded to on the preceding pages. One reason for 
declining this is that the present essay is already of sufficient 
length. In addition to this we beg leave to remark 1. That 
with respect to the remaining specifications, it is universally ad- 
mitted that they are not of equal importance with those which 
we haveconsidered. 2. Of the ten, we have selected the three, 
to which the greatest importance has been attached by those 
brethren who have sympathized with the prosecutor in this case. 
3. Those brethren have themselves rendered such examination 
unnecessary, by their own repeated avowals and declarations. 
For it has been alleged by almost every individual who has 
taken a prominent stand on that side of the controversy, that 


* “ Ad commentarios concinna ndos liberalem operam contulerunt 

issimt quique Ecclesiarum nostrarum doctores; Calvinus, 

Beza, Martyr, Zanchius, Ursinus, Perkimsius, Pareus, Pitiscus, Scul- 

tetus, Wittakerus, Sutlivius, Molinaeus, Chamierus, Tilenus, Junius, 

Sibrandus, Bucanus, Amesius, et alii, quos recensere longum foret : 

cum quibus et loqui et sentire tutius esse arbitrior, quam novitatibus 
et singularitatibus studere.” Vide Prefat. p. 27, 28. 


+ “A doctore glorioso, et pastore contentioso, et inutilibus quaes- 
tionibus liberet Ecclesiam suam Dominus.” Luth. Opp. tom. I. p. LV. 
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the whole series of charges comprises errors of such a nature,* 
that to a logical mind, the admission of either of the prominent 
ones, must of necessity carry with it the admission of all the se- 
ries: because such minds err systematically, and these errors 
constitute “‘a system of Gospel subverting,” and “ reformation- 
abandoning doctrine.’ If this be sound argumentation, then, as 
no one can refuse to acknowledge that all the forequoted au- 
thors, were men of logic, learning and acuteness, they must by 
consequence, (and along with them all the first reformers with- 
out exception, ) have been guilty of entertaining the whole num- 
ber of specifications of alleged heresy. And if “this be sd, where 
is the necessity of entering into a similar discussion of the re- 
maining topics ? 

We had intended, however, to include in the present essay, 
an examination of the views entertained by the Reformers, on 
the only remaining topic, to which the brethren of whom we 
speak have united in attaching serious importance. We mean 
the topic of imputation. We cannot now, however, do more 
than remark, that the reformers universally deny that the essen- 
tial righteousness of the God-man Mediator becomes ours. They 
reject the idea with abhorrence: and perpetually speak of our 
being regarded as righteous on account of the merit of Christ, 
on account of the death of Christ, for the sake of Christ.t+ 
These are their almost unvaried expressions with regard to it. 

The foregoing quotations, have, however, made this doctrine 
plain, as held by these venerable men. It is therein declared 
at once, how plain and simple were their views, as contrasted 
with those now claimed by some to be “old school” and 
orthodox. Sin, when punished, is imputed: when forgiv- 
en, or not punished, it is not imputed. The imputation of 
righteousness is the forgiveness of sins: and this is done “ by, 
and on account of ” what Christ has suffered for us. ‘This is 
the sum total of the doctrine as they held it, (as the preceding 
quotations themselves evince,) and what can be more rational 
and scriptural ! 

2. There have been grievous charges preferred against a 
large portion of the clergy in this country, to this effect, that 
they persist in vexing the church by the introduction and use 





* See ‘ Vindication,” p. 28—32, together with the Reports c of the 
trial at York and Pittsburg. 


+ Their words are “ propter meritum Christi, propter Christum, 
propter mortem Christi,” etc. 
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of anew phraseology. But on whom, agreeably to the pre- 
ceding quotations, must this charge now rest? Are those who 
tenaciously adhere, (though it has cost them loss of comfort, 
reputation, if not life itself, indirectly in some instances,) to the 
very language of the reformation in relation to its distinctive 
doctrine, to be branded as new lights, innovators, and the in- 
ventors of a new theological nomenclature ? Who is, in truth 
and reality, guilty of this charge? I will state a simple una- 
dorned fact, and leave it with the reader. It is this: the 
originators of the scheme of the imputation of Chirist’s active 
obedience, were in their day reproached by the Reformers with 
thus perplexing the church. And they attempted to justify 
themselves on the ground that a perspicuous and correct 
theology required such distinctions to be observed. 

3. If the Reformers entertained correct views of the doctrine 
of Justification, Faith, and the Obedience of Christ, (which it 
would be absurd for Calvinists to deny,*) then, as the views 
which the brethren of whom we have above spoken, enter- 
tained of these doctrines, were the great cause of their attempted 
ejection from the church, it follows from what has appeared, 
that, had the counsels of their assailants prevailed, they would 
have been expelled from a professedly Calvinistic community, 
for entertaining the very doctrines on these subjects, which 
were taught by Calvin himself, and all his immediate followers ; 
while at the same time, those who have attempted their expul- 
sion have agreeably to their own showing, radically departed 
from these doctrines. A radical departure, on their own ac- 
knowledged principles, is syllogistically demonstrable. Be- 
cause in a great variety of expressions they have declared, that, 
between their views on these subjects, and the views of those 
whom they have attempted to exclude, “there is not any 
agreement ; and there ought not to be any compromise.” So 
different indeed, that the one party has declared that, on the 
principles of the other, they cannot “ read their title clear, to 
mansions in the skies.”+ If, then, there be this great and 
radical difference, who, (and we press the inquiry with deep 


* “The creeds of the reformers do not need revising ; and if they 
did, the men are probably not living to whom the task could be left 
with safety.” See Sermon by C. C. Cuyler, D. D. of Philadelphia, 
preached before the synod of Philadelphia, at its session in York, Pa. 
Oct. 1835. 

+ See “ Vindication,” and “ Trial of Rev. Albert Barnes.” 
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and solemn interest,) who are the persons that have thus radi- 
cally departed from the doctrines and principles of the Reforma- 
tion ? 

It has always been the boast of Presbyterians that the Con- 
fession and Catechisms of their Church, contain an admirable 
and unadulterated epitome of the doctrines of the reformation ; 
at least on the subject of Justification, the Obedience of Christ, 
and Imputation. Here again we press the inquiry, and ask, 
If this be so, who are the individuals that have really departed 
from the true sense of the standards ? 

If the ground is to be taken, that the commonly called old-school 
brethren have improved on the views of the Reformation, let 
the stand be taken boldly and openly ; and let the world hear 
no more of the charge which they have been for years urging 
against their brethren, that they have departed from these 
principles ! Or if the ground be assumed that the views of the 
Reformers are reconcilable with our standards, let us hear no 
more of this radical, and uncompiomisable difference. If they 
are reconcilable let them be reconciled; that harmony and 
confidence may again be found within the borders of the lacera- 
ted, but blood-bought Zion of our God. 

The plain and simple question, which, if answered categori- 
cally, will terminate at once the controversy, at least virtually, 
is the following : Were the reformers heretics on the subject of 
justification? Leet this question be answered either affirmatively 
or negatively, and let the answer be given fearlessly. If the 
noble army of reformers are to be denounced as heretics, and at 
once excluded, let it be known. If they are to be recognized, 
let it be known. 

If it be contended, that the men whose testimony we have 
adduced, were in error on these subjects, we demand to know 
what is to be our standard by which to judge of the theology of 
the first reformers? Creeds framed subsequently cannot be our 
criterion, if we find in them an acknowledged departure from 
the principles originally inculcated; and for the same reason, 
men who lived subsequently cannot be our guide, if they in like 
manner openly abandon and attempt the correction of what was 
primitively taught. 

4. By these remarks it is not our intention to widen the 
breach in the walls of the city of our God, but torepair it. We 
will therefore urge upon the attention of all concerned in these 
controversies, another subject for consideration, which may as- 
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sist them in disentangling themselves from their difficulties. 
We have already seen that disputes arose in the church in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, some of which were upon 
the topics discussed in this article. Polanus and Gomar disputed 
on faith, and yet their love and confidence in each other were 
not impaired. ‘Two Calvinists of the most rigid sect, were, in 
A. D. 1604, drawn into a controversy with each other on the 
subject of faith and the obedience of Christ. They were Drs. 
Tilenus and Molinaeus. The former took the ground at- 
tributed to him in this essay, whilst Dr. Molinaeus occupied a 
stand somewhat different. ‘The controversy was long and ex- 
citing, (and led ultimately to the action of the French synod 
previously spoken of;) but it was at length amicably settled. 
“Each,” as a contemporary remarks,* “ persisting in retaining 
his own views of the matter, and yet each acknowledging the 
other as orthodox.” Go thou and do likewise. 

If there was a desire deeply felt by the great men of the 
reformation, it was this, that there might be a concentration of 
christian effort in the great work of pulling down the strong 
holds of sin, and glorifying their God and Saviour. Of all the 
first men of the reformation, there were scarcely two between 
whom there was not more or less difference in their views of 
some points in theology. Nor was it their primary care to 
compose these differences. They knew that with frail, erring 
men, it would be vain to seek an entire conformity of sentiment 
on every point: and hence they gave that over, and sought 
union of effort. It is truly affecting to review their unceasing 
exertions to attain to this object. We have referred to the 
Marpurgense Colloquy, between the Lutheran ministers and 
those of Helvetia: they instituted one similar, and for a similar 
purpose, 1537. In 1570, a similar effort was made by the ad- 
herents to the Confessions of Augsburg, Bohemia, and Helvetia. 
In 1575, the same was attempted by those denominated Huss- 
ites and Waldensian brethren in the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
likewise the followers of the Augsburg symbol: many other 
instances could be specified if necessary. Let us learn to imi- 
tate their example in this respect, for it is worthy of imitation. 


* “Quae contentio, interventu Domini de Plessis et aliorum quo- 
rundam doctorum, eum in modum sublata est, ut alter alterum pro 
orthodoxo doctore agnoverit, utroque interea in sententia sua persis- 
tente.” Vide Orationem Grotii habitam in senatu Amstelrodamensi, 
anno 1616, opp. Theol. tom. IV. p. 179, col. 2. 
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Luther has finely remarked, “ I have learned that he is not a 
theologian who knows great things, and who can teach many 
things ; but he who lives holily, and as becomes the gospel.” * 

If the private declarations were called for of such men as 
Melancthon, Bucer, Zanchius, Pareus, etc. on the subject of the 
importance of union among those who unite in their reception 
of the doctrines of grace, we could fill pages with them. 

Such then was the church, when in the hands of the blessed 
men whom God so signally honored as the instruments of re- 
claiming it to vitality and righteousness. And if there is a 
prayer to which our inmost soul will fervently respond, it is that 
of the feeling and experimentally pious Bernard, which we 
would adapt to our own day. “ Quis mihi det, antequam mo- 
riar, videre Ecclesiam Dei, sicut in diebus antiquis.” + 

Who can tell what blessings the great Head of the church 
may have in store for his people? The composing of the un- 
happy differences which have so long palsied their very best 
energies, and led them to turn against each other those weapons 
which are mighty to pull down the strong holds of Satan, may 
be the signal of the returning favor of the Messiah. It is a 
test of Jove and obedience that he has the right to require at our 
hands ; and it may be the signal of his bursting the fetters of 
paganism, and of his raining down righteousness upon America, 
till she shall bud and blossom as the garden of God. “ Bring 
ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
my house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, 
if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing that there shall not be room enough to receive it. 
—And all nations shall call you blessed; for ye shall be a de- 
lightsome land, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


* “Ego hoe video, non esse theologum, qui magna sciat, et multa 
doceat: sed qui sancte et theologice vivat.” Vide Prefat. Luth. in 
Psal. ad Theologiae Studiosos. 

+ “Oh that, before I die, I may behold the church of God as it 
was in ancient days!” 


Vor. XII. No. 32. 58 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


Causes or THE Dentat or tHE Mosaic OriGIN OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


Translated from the German of Prof. Hengstenberg of Berlin. By Rev. E. Ballantine, As- 
oe ma in the Union Theol. Sem. Prince Edward, Va. = [Concluded from Vol. 
+p. \. 


Naturalism. 


Havine shown that the general denial of the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by the 
universal tendency of the age to historical skepticism, we must 
now endeavor to point out its true cause. 

It lies in the tendency of the age to Naturalism—that sys- 
tem which seeks to explain all events by the common laws of 
nature—and this tendency has its root in the estrangement of 
the age from God. Because men have not had within them- 
selves experimental proof of the existence of a living God, 
therefore they seek to eradicate all traces of him out of history. 
Because within themselves every thing goes on entirely accord- 
ing to fixed natural laws, therefore they think every thing with- 
out them must have happened in the same way. 

This mode of thinking and reasoning has, by those who 
adopted it, been called by the dignified name of refinement (Bil- 
dung.)* But this certainly unjustly. Naturalism could be con- 
sidered an advanced stage of refinement only on the ground that 
its modern advocates had discovered that what had before been 
held to be supernatural through ignorance of the laws of nature, 
can be fully accounted for by those laws. But as the modern 
extended knowledge of nature does not affect this matter at all, 
as that is still looked upon as supernatural which was before 
held to be so, it is only through gross insolence that the name 
of refinement can be arrogated. This pretension brings with it 
many absurdities. It must, in the first place, against all evi- 
dence, be maintained that the advocates of the mythos-theory, 
at the present time, are more cultivated than the defenders of 
the truth of the Bible. ‘Then again, there is in the history of 


* The word expresses the highest stage of advancement in every 
respect, especially in knowledge and taste.—TRr. 
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opposition to the Pentateuch a partie honteuse, which those 
on that side endeavor carefully to conceal, and of which one 
gets not a hint from histories like that of Hartmann. If the 
denial of the genuineness of the Pentateuch is to be eulogized 
as refinement, then they also must be considered refined, whom 
we have always hitherto been accustomed to regard as rude and 
uncultivated in the highest degree. Take, for example, the 
free-thinkers of Calvin’s time, the dogs, hogs, and fools, as he 
constantly calls them, who in that day made sport of the Penta- 
teuch.* Also the author of the Catechisme de ’ honnete-homme,t 
who says, p. 10, ‘‘ the events recorded in the Pentateuch aston- 
ish those who judge only by their reason, and in whom this 
blind reason has not been enlightened by special grace.” This 
author, it seems, then possessed already that ‘cultivated under- 
standing,’ which is, according to De Wette, a priori confident 
of the spuriousness of the Pentateuch, because it contains ac- 
counts of miracles and prophecies. Refinement is to be as- 
cribed too to the vulgar Edelmann, who makes the Pentateuch 
to be nothing but “ pieces thrown together, put into their 
present order by nobody knows who,” but probably “ the crafty 
rabbi, Ezra.” (See his Moses mit aufgedecktem Angesicht, 
p. 9.u. a. Stellen.) Also to the two abandoned and half-crazy 
nuns in a cloister of Tuscany, who according to De Potter, 
Vie de Scipio Ricci, 'T.1. p. 115, Ed. 11., declared on trial that 
they believed Moses and the authors of the other books of the 
Bible to be worthy of no more regard than for example Plu- 
tarch, or any other profane writer. t Singular fathers and moth- 
ers of refinement ! harbingers of the rising sun of illumination ! 








* See for instance his Commentary on Gen. 6: 14 (on Noah’s ark), 
“Hoc Porphyrius vel quispiam alius canis, fabulosum esse obganniet, 
quia non apparet ratio, vel quia est insolitum, vel quia repugnat com- 
munis ordo naturae. Ego regero contra, totam hanc Mosis narratio- 
nem, nisi miraculis referta esset, frigidam et jejunam, et ridiculam fore 
dico.” On Gen. 49: 1, “ Sed oblatrant quidam protervi canes: unde 
Mosi notitia sermonis in obscurio tugurio ante ducentos annos habiti.” 


+ ‘Catechism of the genteel man.’ — “Les événements recontés 
dans le Pentateuque étonnent ceux qui ont le malheur de ne juger, 
que par leur raison et dans qui cette raison aveugle n’est pas eclairée 
par une grace particuliere.” 


t “Que Moise et les autres auteurs des livres qui composent la 


sainte bible, fuissent plus dignes de consideration, qu’un Plutarque par 
exemple, ou quelque autre écrivain profane.” 
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That Naturalism is the real vital principle of the opposition 
made to the Pentateuch, appears plainly from the violent efforts 
made before the final step of denying the genuineness was 
taken,* in order to bring the Pentateuch to coincide with the 
reigning spirit of the times. Eichhorn, who shows what bis 
ground is in regard to religion by the following few words: 
(Einleitung Th. 3. s.176) “ For us who have investigated the 
causes of things, the name of God is often, in such cases, an ex- 
pletive that may be dispensed with.” Eichhorn labors, by ex- 
plaining away everything that is supernatural, to set aside 
whatever presupposes the existence of a living personal God. 
That he and his contemporaries were ready to make the immense 
sacrifices which were necessary in order to carry through such 
a plan of interpretation, shows how strong the motive was which 
influenced them, and how entirely it accounts for the course 
afterwards taken, when it was no longer possible to conceal the 
defects and difficulties of this one. A few examples will show 
what sort of reverence for ‘ the hand in the clouds’ was main- 
tained while the genuineness of the Pentateuch was still admit- 
ted. Eichhorn thinks (Kinleit. Th. 3. s.303) that the destruc- 
tion of Korah and his company creates no difficulty, if we will 
not mistake the nature of symbolic language. “ Might not the 
writer, in order to represent very strongly the awfulness of the 
unusual punishment which was threatened, viz. the burying 
them alive, call it a swallowing up by the earth, a going down 
alive into the pit?” It is just as easy, according to him, to 
free the budding of Aaron’s rod of its miraculous character. 
“If, when, by a new trial by lot with staves, Aaron obtained 
for himself and his family again the office of high-priest, his staff 
was twined with buds, leaves, and fruit, and thus carried through 


* With what difficulty the determination was made to take this 
final step, and how strong therefore the proofs of the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch are, (even those that lie on the surface; for of such as 
lie deeper, men had then no conception,) is shown by a remark of 
Corrodi in his Beleuchtung des Bibelcanons, 1792, Bd. 1. s.53: “ At 
present, independent thinkers and lovers of truth regard it no longer 
as audacity to express their opinion freely as to the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch. Yet most friends of Bible study are inclined to think 
that it is still safer not to use so much freedom in regard to the Pen- 
tateuch as is taken with the other books of the Old Testament. I 
can also easily conceive that I shall be very unwelcome with my doubts 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.” 
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the camp as a sign that it had decided in his favor, and was 
then placed in the sanctuary for an eternal proof of the fact 
against any future denial, what is there improbable in all this ?” 
The shining of Moses’ face could, he thinks, be regarded mirac- 
ulous only so long as the nature of electricity was unknown. 
Had Eichhorn been in the storm on mount Sinai, instead of Mo- 
ses, he would on descending have shone in the same way, and 
that even down to his toes, if he had before stripped off his 
clothing. ‘ As he came down from the mount at evening, and 
they who saw him perceived that his face shone (the rest of his 
body being covered by his clothes), and he and his contempo- 
raries were not able to explain the phenomenon from physical 
causes, was it not natural for him to ascribe it to that, of the re- 
ality of which he felt assured, viz. his intercourse with the Dei- 
ty,” s. 280. The pillar of cloud and fire was, in his opinion, 
nothing more than the usual signal given in marching by the 
smoke of the caravan-fire, s.298. In regard to the plagues of 
Egypt, “it has been proved that Moses brought about the de- 
liverance of his people from Egypt by means of those natural 
evils to which that country is every year subject,” s. 253. This 
proof he considers himself as having given in his essay de A2- 
gypti Anno Mirabili, out of which we could quote many more 
rare things.* But what has been already adduced will suffice 
to show that an inducement which was strong enough to lead 
to such a total giving up of common sense, was also strong 
enough to lead to a rejection of the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch without and even against all evidence derived from the 
Pentateuch itself. 

Yet the real design of these efforts was declared with perfect 
openness—an openness which proceeded from confidence in the 
omnipotence of the spirit of the age. And not till afterwards, 
when the universal reign of that spirit had ceased, and men be- 
gan to feel that mere presupposition or assertion was not proof, 
did this design begin again to be concealed and the pretence 
made that only historico-critical reasons were regarded, aside 
from all doctrinal presupposition, and that without any bias 
whatever and even against inclination, the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch must be given up. Lately, however, that spirit has 
again obtained more power and is conscious of that power, and 








* Rosenmueller has considered this essay of sufficient importance 
to have its substance embodied in his Commentary.—Tr. 
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with the help of the pantheistic tendencies of the times, has 
succeeded in seer the universal public sentiment. And as 
public sentiment always claims infallibility, and needs take no 
notice of the impotent opposition of those who have fallen be- 
hind the age, the mask has begun again to be thrown off. 

A few quotations must be made in proof of what has been 
just said. Corrodi, who as we have seen (p. 460 note), was 
among the first of those who denied the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, says, |. c. p. 59, 60, after enumerating the miracles 
it relates : ‘ Are not these manifest signs of a later writer who 
was not an eye-witness of the events he records?” ‘The only 
reason which he gives is the miraculous accounts. He was 
satisfied therefore in asserting that the historical parts were of 
later origin ; he still allows the laws to have been from Moses. 
Staiidlin, in his Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesu (History of 
the moral doctrines of Jesus Christ) Bd. I. s. 118, remarks, 
“‘ However it may be in regard to the historical parts of the 
Pentateuch, which indeed are liable to suspicion on account of 
their high miraculous coloring, and in many passages are of 
such a character that they must either have been written long 
after Moses, or have been greatly interpolated, yet there are 
strong reasons for believing that the laws were made, written 
and collected into one code by Moses himself.”” As Diderot 
on his death-bed declared that the first step in philosophy was 
unbelief,* so the reviewer of Fritsche’s Verthetdung der 
Aechtheit des Pentateuchs (Defence of the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch) in Ammon’s and Bertholdt’s Journal Th. 4. s. 389, 
makes unbelief to be the foundation of criticism. What cannot 
be accounted for from natural causes must fall. He says: 
“ When the author remarks upon Gen. xlix. ‘ I hold that Jacob 
could have foreseen all this, as he was enlightened by a higher 
light,’ he stands no longer on the ground of the critic who seeks 
to explain the causes of events, but on that of the theologian, 
who cuts the knot.” Bertholdt in the section on the spirit of 
the Hebrew Historiography (Einl. Th. 3. s. 745 ss.) has the 
following words, which might well have been prefixed as a 
motto to the whole: “ The world is confessedly a mirror and 
as a man looks into a mirror, just so he also looks out of it.”’+ 


* “Le premier pas vers la philosophie c’est Pincrédulité.” Mé- 
moires, corresp. etc. de Diderot, t. I. Par. 1830. p. 56. 

+ “Die Welt ist bekanntlich ein Spiegel, und so wie man in einen 
Spiegel hineinschaut, grade so schaut man aus demselben wieder 
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By this section he has made the whole subsequent historico- 
critical investigation on the Pentateuch really superfluous. It 
is an opus supererogationis, apparently undertaken for the 
sake of the weak. ‘The sum of this section is this: every 
thing (in the Pentateuch) that presupposes the existence of a 
living God is poetic fiction. “‘ Every historical narrative,” he 
remarks, “‘ which partakes of the supernatural,we call mythology; 
those narratives especially have a mythical character in which 
the divine agency is made to affect immediately the course of 
events, as in miracles and revelations.”” He also without dis- 
guise declares unbelief to be the foundation of criticism. 
Moses must be denied at once a degree of knowledge which 
exceeded the natural means of his age to attain. Since a trans- 
cending of the natural limits is imposstble, it is certain a priori 
and without examination of the details that he never had such 
knowledge. Compare s. 773: “'The common opinion that all 
those passages in the Pentateuch which speak of events which 
did not happen till after the time of Moses are predictions, 
certainly deserve the praise of being well-meant ; but criticism 
must not suffer itself to be bribed by anything—it must have 
no other object than to find out and bring to light historical 
truth.”—De Wette, whose words, ‘ and the reality is often ver 

different from what we have imagined,’ (Beytr. 2. p. 10. 

contain his own condemnation,* speaks just as unreservedly. In 
the ‘ Axioms’ which are placed at the commencement of his 
Kritik d. Israelitisch. Geschichte (Critical Examination of the 
Jewish History) p. 15, he says: A narrator who relates things 
as realities which in the natural course of events are entirely 
impossible and inconceivable, and contradict both experience 
and the laws of nature, who gives out such things as history, 
and places them in the series of historical facts; such a one 





heraus.” As in looking at our own image in a mirror we ourselves 
are the source and cause of what we see, so our ideas and under- 
standing of objects and events in the world are affected, nay created, 
by our previously formed opinions. The Hebrew historians believed 
that God did often interpose supernaturally in the affairs and events 
of this world, and the consequence was that they had many cases of 
such interposition to relate.—Almost Berkeley’s theory—that external 
things have only an ideal existence.—Tr. 

* He gives another self-condemning sentence on p. 239: “ In his- 
tory as well as in life, we must expect the best of every one until the 
contrary is proved.” 
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although his intention may be to relate history, is not a narrator 
of history but of poetic fiction.* And such a narrator deserves 
no sort of credit in any thing. For though other facts related 
by him appear natural and probable, yet, in such company, 
they are not to be considered such. ‘They are things out of 
another world, and may have been invented as well as the 
miraculous ones.” ‘The Israelitish history could not, it is true, 
pass the ordeal of a criticism based on such axioms as these ; 
but it is hard to see what criticism bas to do if such axioms are 
established. ‘The easy mockery of Voltaire would be more in 
place than laborious and dull criticism. In the first three 
editions of this author’s Einleit. ins A. T’. (Introduction to the 
Old Testament,) at the outset of the investigation on the 
Pentateuch, $ 145, we find this passage: “It is in this way 
also that so many occurrences contradict the laws of nature and 
suppose an immediate interposition of God. If it is to the 
cultivated understanding a settled matter (entscheiden) that 
such miracles did not really happen, the question occurs 
whether they so appeared to the eye-witnesses and _participa- 
tors; but this must also be denied; and thus we come to the 
conclusion that these accounts were not contemporaneous and 
were not derived from contemporaneous sources.” ‘Thus the 
spuriousness of the Pentateuch is established before any in- 
vestigation, and is to be maintained although the strongest 
proofs might be urged against it. Inthe 4th edition we find 
these words slightly yet very essentially changed. It is there 
said, ‘If it is for the cultivated understanding at least doubtful 
(wenigstens zweifelhaft) whether such miracles did really 
happen.” We have here an example of the before-mentioned 
accommodation to the spirit of the times. Another is afforded 
us by Hartmann who s. 358, considers not the miracles as 
such, but the magnet ae. in of ncempsepe ds miracles for the 


° Here also it can be shown by dhiiiaine how even 1 thes histori- 
ans who come nearest to this perverted theology, fall short of the 
merit (or demerit, as you please,) of fully imbibing: its spirit. Von 
Rotteck (see vol. XI, p. 446) remarks (I. c. p. 24): “ An impossible fact, 
i. e. such a one as contradicts itself, or some other fact, or the laws of 
nature, can never obtain rational belief... . I speak here not of proper 
miracles, i. e. things that are referred to as such—for the very notion 
of a miracle supposes a departure from the laws of nature. Yet he 
who admits in general the possibility of miracles, will yet require 
stronger proof for their authentication than in the case of natural facts.” 
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accomplishing of unimportant objects, as proof of the mythical 
character of the Pentateuch ; although upon his ground, even 
the spare mixing in of appropriate miracles for important ob- 
jects would be sufficient proof of the same mythical character 
of the Pentateuch. In a new edition of De Wette’s Einleitung 
we may expect to see the third step taken, a return to open- 
ness ; for, as we see from the preface to his Commentary on 
Matthew, his confidence in the continued advance of general 
cultivation, and his contempt for those who in the last turn of 
things see only a temporary change of the spirit of the age, 
have in the mean time, most astonishingly increased. But we 
need not wait for De Wette—his representative, von Bohlen 
has already taken this third step. Or is it still not quite with 
the old open heartedness that the latter remarks, (Gen. Einl. 
s. 36.) “ Criticism as such is always unbelieving ;” and with 
which Vatke says,s. 9, “ Very many and sometimes the 
principal grounds on which books purporting to be of a greater 
antiquity are referred to a later age, are of a doctrinal charac- 
ter.” That even greater weight is now attached to these 
doctrinal grounds than formerly, appears from the fact that the 
most fundamental defences of the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
are now passed over—are not read, much less refuted. Thus, 
of the three latest opposers of the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
not one has read the fundamental book of Ranke.* 

But in the carrying out of the principle that only what is 
within the sphere of natural agencies can be admitted to be his- 
torically true, or be related by an eye-witness, a difference is 
observable. At first the principle was applied to that only 
which most manifestly transcended those agencies, viz. miracles 
and prophecies. De Wette, however, soon saw that there was no 
stopping at these, that the application of the principle to the 
Pentateuch, must have a far wider sweep. Thus, he makes it 
proof against the truth of the history of the flood, that Noah 
could not have foreseen at all that the flood would come—as 
proof of the mythical character of Abraham’s history, that it 
is inconceivable how he could cherish the hope of being the 
progenitor of a nation while his wife was barren—and just as 
inconceivable that he should hope his descendants would be- 
come possessors of the land of Canaan: ‘ For how could such 
an idea have occurred to him?” (Beitr. I. s.63.) That none 








* Untersuchungen ueber den Pentateuch, Erlangen 1834.—TR. 
Vox. XII. No. 32. 59 
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of the passages which speak of future evil to Israel came from 
Moses, is to him certain—* For Moses could not have enter- 
tained such gloomy anticipations in regard to the future fortunes 
of his people.” This kind of argumentation is in some degree 
restrained within the old limits—inasmuch as it is only a bold 
extension of the sentence long before pronounced against the 
predictions of the Pentateuch. But the remark, (s. 62) ‘ could 
Abraham have been capable of such a religiousness as is as- 
cribed to him in Genesis?’ (comp. s. 114), manifestly goes clear 
beyond those limits, and opens the way to an entirely new class 
of doctrinal arguments against the genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
Nature is here regarded as much more fixed and inflexible than 
had been usual—God more entirely and exclusively confined to 
heaven, and the possibility not only of a direct and manifest in- 
terposition, but also of a more silent and internal influence in 
the world and in man denied him. The piety of Abraham can- 
not be explained by the laws of natural development—conse- 
quently it did not exist. 

Still, as long as men held fast to theism, the matter could 
not go beyond such single scattered remarks ; a consistent car- 
rying through of the principle was not to be expected. On the 
thei-tic ground even the denial of miracles and prophecies must 
bear the charge of an interested origin and the reproach of a 
guilty conscience—by no turnings or windings can a single ar- 
gument be advanced against the possibility of miracles and 
prophecies. If God is, he can also act. If nature was created 
by him, it must also be unconditionally subject to him, and can 
offer no opposition to his agency upon it. How then can men 
deny the possibility even of God’s secret and internal agency 
upon nature, without also rejecting all belief in a Providence, 
and so pass over from Theism to Atheism or Pantheism. For, 
if Providence is not an empty name, a mistaken appellation of 
nature itself given to it by ignorance, what can it be but that 
silent and mysterious influence of God upon natural causes ? 

But this difficulty is of late more and more put out of the 
way. The Theism of those who do not recognize God in 
Christ, is beginning to give place to Pantheism: or rather, 
Pantheism, which had only put on the garb of Theism, is begin- 
ning to throw its covering aside. It is becoming more and more 
acquainted with its own real character, and is purifying itself of 
its former foreign admixtures, and shaking off the pietistic awk- 
wardnesses which beforecleavedtoit. N ow, the carrying through 
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of the principle goes on finely—It is all over with miracles and 
prophecies—for who could have performed and given them ? 
The truth ‘ our God is in the heaven; he hath done whatsoever 
he pleased,’ is a syllogism, the major of which is with wicked 
joy negatived. And just so is every thing else rejected that is 
beyond the operation of the fixed causes of natural development. 
To bring any such thing to pass, God, who was yet in embyro, 
must have anticipated his own coming into being, which is in- 
conceivable. 

This advance in estrangement from God, and so in consistency, 
has its representative in the book of Vatke.* When he says, 
s. 185, “In the positive results of the criticism of the oldest 
Hebrew traditions, here given, we have gone a step further than 
the common critical view, and we assert that a consistent car- 
rying through of critical principles makes that further step 
necessary,” we certainly coincide entirely with him, provided, 
that by critical principles be understood those adopted in the in- 
terest of unbelief. But it is a question whether these are not 
rather to be entirely given up; the author has not proved the 
contrary. With genuine impartiality, he assumes his pantheis- 
tic ground to be correct, and then, trying the Pentateuch by the 
principles of the natural formation and development of the doc- 
trines and system of religion, which he had laid down in his in- 
troduction, he makes that to be proof of the spuriousness, which 
the older theology regarded as proof of the divine origin of the 
Mosaic religion. After all this however, the difficulty remain- 
ed that even if we transfer to the end of the Jewish history 
that which occurs at the beginning, still we find nothing like it 
among any other people at any stage of their religious cultiva- 
tion. No nation ever attained by reason only, and in the course of 
the natural development of their religious ideas, to such a system 
of religion and morals. ‘The author seeks to remove this diffi- 
culty by making the difference between the religion of the He- 
brews and heathenism as little as possible—and this is the easier 
for him as he makes his own religious views and principles the 
standard of comparison. ‘Thus for example he says (s. 103), 
“If we compare the moral character of the Hebrews and of the 
Greeks, we shall find the great difference which their religious 
views exhibit greatly diminished. Not seldom even the superi- 
ority is on the side of the Greeks, as is shown by their civil in- 


* See Vol. XI, p. 439, nate. 
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stitutions, in which the whole moral life of a people is concen- 
trated.” Let us show by a few quotations how the whole 
criticism of the author is filled with doctrinal assumptions, and 
thus can have weight only with such as stand on the same 
ground as to religion and philosophy with himself; and how he 
carries his principles through with inflexible consistency. The 
supposition of an original (primitive) revelation such as the 
Pentateuch supports, aad even noble heathen as, e. g. Plato 
acknowledged, is rejected with these words: (s. 102.) It is 
based on an extremely shallow conception of divine revelation, 
contradicts the true notion of religion, and the relation which 
exists between religion and man’s moral sense, which attains to 
that which is perfect only after a long series of intermediate 
steps.” —‘ Perfection is found only at the end of the process of 
development’—this proposition which is necessary upon pan- 
theistic principles, but absurd on all other, is used here to over- 
throw the fact of a primitive revelation, and by Strauss to dis- 
prove the reality of the person of Christ as pourtrayed in the 
Gospels. ‘The doctrine of a primitive revelation ‘ is based on 
an extremely shallow conception of revelation,’ because it 
makes a separation between him who reveals and him to whom 
the revelation is made; whereas, according to the new light 
which the philosophy of our day has received, these two are 
one and the same. ‘The traditions about the religion of the 
Patriarchs are worthy of no credit ;—for if we concede to them 
the least historical worth, we break in upon the space to be 
allowed for that long series of developments which religion had 
to pass through, before it could attain that height on which, 
even after we have taken away a multitude of genuine ele- 
ments, and added a multitude of spurious ones, we see it stand- 
ing in the Mosaic age. See s. 184. Uncritical tradition has 
ascribed to Moses many religious views and truths which the 
Israelitish mind did not produce for a long series of later ages. 
If we do not adopt this view of the matter, we forsake the 
ground of natural causes and development, and so give up 
ourselves. For on the pantheistic ground it is “ impossible that 
a whole people should sink suddenly and at once from a higher 
to a lower degree of reliyious culture ; and it is just as impossi- 
ble that an individual should rise suddenly from a lower to a 
higher degree, and carry along with himin his sudden rise a 
whole people. Single individuals indeed we must admit to 
have had a higher form and degree of self-knowledge; but we 
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must not make even these entirely independent of the common 
degree of attainment around them, by supposing them favored 
with divine revelation.* We must therefore either suppose 
intermediate steps and periods of development concerning 
which tradition is silent, or where this is for other reasons 
inadmissible, lower our estimate of the characters and attain- 
ments of such individuals to the standard of their times. ‘This 
we must do particularly in the case of Moses—since on the 
supposition that the accounts we have of what he did, be even 
in the main true, both he himself and the whole course of the 
Hebrew history are phenomena utterly inexplicable.” He 
must have appeared earlier than that point in the process of 
development at which such a phenomenon could be produced, 
and was therefore a greater miracle than Christ himself, (s. 
181—183.)—The decalogue, as it now is, cannot have been 
given by Moses—for the prohibition of image worship must 
have originated in an age when the notion of the abstract 
ideality of God had been distinctly formed. But this notion is 
based on an abstraction infinitely more profound than is com- 
monly supposed, and has no resemblance at all to other systems 
of religion which excluded images. We cannot give the 
Mosaic age the credit of a giant-step in religious truth such as 
this is,” (s. 233 ff.) The tenth commandment is also to be 
denied to Moses. “ For that all guilty desire of what belongs 
to others should be forbidden appears to us improbable,” (s. 
239.) The place which one of these commandments now 
occupies, probably contained originally a prohibition agatnst 





* Hengstenberg adds here in a parenthesis, “Solcher (offenbarun- 
gen) niamlich, die von dem werdenden Gotles ausgehen ; richtiger und 
ehrlicher: einer religidsen Genialitiit.”. The design of the parenthesis 
is to remark upon the sense in which a Hegelian pantheist can use 
the term ‘ divine revelations? “such revelations, namely, says Heng- 
stenberg, as come from the God in embryo (in process of develop- 
ment;) [the author might have said] more correctly and more hon- 
estly, [by supposing them favored with] a religious genialily.” This 
last word is to be explained by that rendered in the text ‘ self-knowl- 
edge,’ viz. selbsibewusstseyn. Both words derive all their meaning 
and application to the present subject from the pantheistic theory that 
God himself and religious truth are the development of the human 
mind in a specific direction. The rapidity and the degree of this de- 
velopment (or progress in self-knowledge) in particular cases, will be 
according to the genialily or aptitude of the soul for religious improve- 
ment. See on p. 468 the sentence “As according to Strauss,” etc.—Tr. 
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Seeding on raw flesh ! (s. 240.) The command ‘'Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ belongs probably to an age preceding 
the exile, but was certainly not given till many centuries after 
Moses. ‘“‘ For many intermediate steps were necessary before 
that great principle could have been expressed in such simplicity 
and universality,” (s. 425.) It is easy to see that he who 
carries so far as this the principle of natural development, has 
no need to urge the matter of miracles and prophecies as was 
formerly done by opposers of the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch. A public which can be expected to be so well-dis- 
posed for such doctrines, as to be ready to enter into these 
subtleties as soon as they are pointed out by the author, needs 
not to be referred to those obvious things which lie upon the 
surface. (And the author has throughout reckoned upon well- 
disposed readers—he has done nothing to convince those who 
were ill-disposed. ‘The cause of the opposition to the Penta- 
teuch has, on the field of historical criticism, gained nothing by 
his work.) This silence on the subject of miracles and prophe- 
cies is very significant. It shows how far the author and his 
party are from thinking them possible. It is not worth while 
any more to spend a word upon them. The belief in miracles 
is based on a view of the world “long since exploded.”* If 
moreover this principle is carried out to such an extreme as is 
done in the last two instances, then all revelation even in the 
sense of the author, all religious geniality is done away. Un- 
belief is here manifestly become pedantic. 

The passages of the Pentateuch which speak of false gods as 
having no real existence must be taken out as of a later date. 
“For the question as to the existence of the heathen gods 
belongs to the later reflexion,” (s. 232.) Just so the reconciling 
and uniting of the principle of limitation (in the system of the 
Jews) and that of universality, as appears in the annunciation of 
blessing upon all nations through Abraham’s seed, belongs to a 
later age. The question, how the universality of the divine 
essence could comport with his being the peculiar national God 
of a small people, could not have occurred to Moses. The 


* Those who think they set aside everything that does not coin- 
cide with their own narrow views, with the remark, ‘it is a doctrine 
now exploded’— it is obsolete’—‘ it does not belong to the new course 
of development’—a mode of arguing that is getting more and more 
fashionable—ought to have the scourge of keen satire shaken over 
their heads. 
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local unity of religious worship, the existence of an organized 
priesthood, with a system of revenue, and the complicated 
ritual, cannot be accounted for from the circumstances of the 
people at that time ; “ these must, if they were really establish- 
ed in the Mosaic age, have had a higher origin, and a pro- 


phetic character, which however could be said at most only of 


the fundamental idea on which they are based,” (s. 216.) If 
there are passages which definitely teach the universal sinful- 
ness of man, they are to be cancelled as spurious—for the 
consciousness of a universal sinfulness of man could at that time 
have existed only in the germ ; because the objective principles 
of justice and morality (des Rechtlichen und Sittlichen ) must 
be discovered and fully formed, long before the subjective 
principles which constitute conscience can be developed and 
put in operation. And in the same manner, the objective 
notion of the divine holiness, is the basis of the later formed 
subjective notion of internal purity,” (s. 236.)—As, according 
to Strauss, the Christ of the New Testament is a production of 
the religious mind of the christian church, so according to 
Vatke, Moses is a production of that of the Jewish church, a 
production, on the conception and formation of which a long 
series of ages has labored. He gives this opinion the credit of 
ascribing greater merit to the prophets, (s. 481.) The view 
hitherto entertained, that the prophetical system grew out of 
the law, he overthrows at a blow ; it is opposed to the natural 
course of development. To make the best modification—the 
perfected form of the external and the objective (i. e. the law 
as it exists in the Pentateuch,) the commencing point of the 
divine administration of the theocratic state, would be to disre- 
gard the relation of mediate and immediate, of revelation and 
reflexion, of internal and external objectivity,” (s. 227.)* By 
all these operations, the author thus at length at the end of his 
investigations, arrives at the result which, at the beginning and 
before any investigation, he had expressed as fixed and settled : 

“Taking them all together, we come to the result that what 
Moses accomplished was not itself a perfect whole, but was 
only the starting point of a higher development. The differ- 


* The translator is not responsible for the obscurity of the ideas of 
his author. This sentiment will, however, be intelligible to those 
who have paid attention to the development-theory, in the terms of 
which this sentiment is expressed. See infra.—Tr. 
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ing religious elements floating in the popular mind were not as 
yet reconciled and united, even in the religious system and 
opinions of Moses himself; and consequently the conflict 
between them must have continued ; and it was only gradually 
that the ideal principle of the system as we now see it in the 
Pentateuch could pervade and modify the mass of views, the 
rites and the moral life of the people, and form them all into a 
consistent whole.” It is worthy of notice that the author has 
unhesitatingly and unsparingly applied to the Pentateuch the 
standard of his own knowledge both of God and of sin ;—and 
has thus remained true to that great principle of ‘ subjectivity,’ 
which is indeed (s.6) the grand principle of the new develop- 
ment, and which gives its own peculiar impress to all the new 
mental life which has been waked up, in religion as well as in 
morals, politics, ete. ‘This principle is, to admit that only to be 
true and valid which is supported by our own convictions— 
which is only a dignified circumlocution of the proverb, “ What 
the rustic is not acquainted with, he dislikes.”** What our own 
experience teaches us is here confirmed, viz. that sin is no less 
a mystery than grace ; and that only that spirit ‘ that searches 
the deep things of God’ can clear up the obscurity that covers 
the depths of man. ‘“ Such a form of unbelief, the author re- 
marks, (s. 187), as the Pentateuch supposes in the Mosaic age, 
is inconceivable. The sin of the people could not have been in 
the will only; there must have been a want of knowledge. 
That the people were led into error by sensual enjoyments is 
inconceivable. Had Moses been able to teach them the truth, 
they would have acted in conformity to it, and they would have 
abstained from all idolatry.”—Such reasonings as these are 
sufficiently refuted by our daily experience ; but the devotees 
of the great principle of subjectivity, have no eye or ear for ex- 
perience, for they acknowledge nothing to be true and valid but 
their own convictions. Accordingly, on s. 181 a sentiment is 
advanced in utter contradiction with history, but which is, to be 
sure, the only consolation for the devotees of the God in em- 
bryo, (des werdenden Gottes) viz. that it is impossible for a 
whole people to sink from a higher to a lower grade of religious 


* “Was der Bauer nicht kennt, das mag er nicht.” This same 
principle it is which Jacobi describes as the heaven-storming Titan 
spirit of the age, which differs from that of the giants and the holders 
to fist-justice only that it substitutes intellectual strength for bodily. 
Comp. Reinhold’s Briefwecshel. s. 224. 
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improvement. And on s. 197, in applying this proposition, the 
author asserts that the idolatries of Israel after the Mosaic times 
cannot be accounted for simply from the disposition of the peo- 
ple to what was external and addressed to the senses, nor from 
the seductive neighborhood of idolatry ; but that they show that 
not only as regards the people, but in the case of the lawgiver 
himself, between whom and his contemporaries we are not to 
suppose too great a difference, the religion of Jehovah had at 
that time many a heathenish coloring and admixture. 

The historian will smile at such assertions as these,—the 
thought will immediately occur to him, that upon such principles 
the first thing the historical truth of which ought to be given up 
would be the French revolution with all its horrors. For how 
little that event can be accounted for on the principles of Pela- 
gianism [Pantheism] is sufficiently proved by the agonizing non 
putaram of so many noble characters of the time who had at 
first hailed the revolution with acclamation. But the theolo- 
gian lets nothing lead him astray. Our author also was not the 
first one to apply this principle—he has only carried it through 
more consistently. Even Reimarus* says, in accordance with 
the same principle, (Uebrige noch ungedruckte Fragmente des 
Wolfenb. Fragmentist., herausg. von Schmidt. 1787,) s. 127, 
“| ask any one, if he had a brother who did all such things by 
miracle—at whose word, for instance, fire fell from heaven— 
who could impart of his own prophetic spirit to seventy others— 
who could command the winds, etc.—would he after all this, 
and especially just when his brother had performed something 
of the kind, have had the heart and the baseness to attempt any 
thing against him?” He does not at all conceive that he him- 
self has such a brother, who is infinitely higher than Moses, and 
that by his own example he makes superfluous all further an- 
swer to his question. Yen so he says, p. 56, it is inconceivable 
that Pharaoh should have hardened his heart so often—an argu- 
ment which von Bohlen has lately brought up again, who thinks 
(p. 58) that such a weak-headed king as the Egyptian Pharaoh 
could exist only in popular tales. De Wette, reasoning from 
the same principles, finds in the proneness of the people in after- 


* Reimarus, Professor in the Gymnasium at Hamburg, born in 
1694, author of ‘the Wolfenbiittel Fragments’ (Wolfenbiiltelsche Frag- 
mente). These Fragments were the first open and bold attack of the 
modern rationalism upon the inspiration of the Bible, and produced a 
great shock in Germany. See p. 475, note.—Tr. 
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times to the worship of idols, a testimony against the Mosaic 
origin of the ceremonial law. ‘“ Why,” he remarks, (Beytr. 
Th. 1. s. 257) “ did the people continually incline after strange 
gods? If their own religious worship had satisfied their desire 
for a worship addressed to the senses, they certainly would not 
have forsaken it. But such a pomp of ceremonial and of priests 
as is established in the Mosaic books, must have sufficiently 
gratified the senses.” ‘The’ least acute observation of human 
nature—for which, however, self-knowledge is an indispensable 
foundation—would have shown him that besides the taste for 
what was addressed to the senses, which the Mosaic law grati- 
fied, there is another in men, which that law did not gratify, 
(namely, for what is sinful,)—besides the taste for sensible rites, 
to which God condescends, another which degrades him. Is 
marriage always an infallible preventative of whoredom? But 
to one destitute of the knowledge of human nature, that which 
is most natural appears unnatural, and therefore unhistorical, 
and so proof of the spuriousness of the book which records it. 
We have thus far shown how the denial of the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch was produced by an aversion for everything 
supernatural and unnatural. But the hostility felt and mani- 
fested against this book has still other grounds. Among these 
is especially prominent the fashionable doctrine as to sin and 
holiness. —“ As the man, so is his God,” said Goethe (West- 
dstl. Divan, Werke Stuttgard, 1827, s. 185.) To an age 
which regards sin “ as a necessary ingredient in human nature, 
as only unformed and imperfect good, as a necessary condition 
to the existence of virtue,” to such an age the holiness and jus- 
tice of God must of course be an abomination. It must seek at 
any expense to rid itself of a history in which these divine attri- 
butes are sovery prominent. Jehovah, the high andthe holy, who 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation, is now regarded as the irascible God of the 
Jews—and this Jehovah is yet the God of heaven and of earth, 
the enemy and judge of sin even of the present generation, as 
long as the Pentateuch is genuine, and what it contains is true 
history. For it is not only taught in the Pentateuch that God 
is holy and just—against which it might be sufficient to say that 
the doctrine is too refined for that rude age—but the doctrine 
has a foundation in the history. God’s holiness and justice re- 
veal themselves in a series of events; and must therefore be 
real, if these events be historically trae. What great influence 
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this cause has had in an age governed by the great principle of 
subjectivity, is strikingly shown in the example of Goethe. 
What principally led him to represent Moses as the Robespierre 
of the old world is shown by himself, p. 160, when he com- 
plains of ‘ the disagreeableness of the matter’ of the Pentateuch. 
The thought that God sent out his destroying angel over 
Egyptshocks him. It was the Israelites, according to him, who 
at the instigation of Moses undertook this anticipation of the 
Sicilian Vespers. ‘ Even the pretended ‘ judgments of God’ 
among the Israelites were executed by a band of Sicarii led on 
by Moses. Aaron and Moses were not excluded from the prom- 
ised land by the justice of God, but Aaron was secretly put out 
of the way by Moses, and Moses by Joshua and Caleb, who 
thought it well to bring to an end the regency of a narrow-gifted 
man which they had borne for some years, and to send him 
after the many unfortunates he had slaughtered.”’ On this plan 
of understanding the book, its matter remains still ‘ disagreea- 
ble ;’ but it is no longer of a kind to disturb our own repose. 
History is no longer prophecy. Moses, that gloomy and re- 
served man, who endeavored to supply his natural want of a tal- 
ent for governing by daring barbarity, is now long dead, and his 
God, who was only the reflected image of himself, is gone to 
the grave with him. 

The denial of the genuineness of the Pentateuch, was besides 
aided in its origin by dislike to its principal personages. So 
long as the genuineness is allowed, that near connection with 
God which the Pentateuch ascribes to them must also be ad- 
mitted to have been real. For this connection was not one in 
idea only, but showed itself in facts which cannot be denied if 
the genuineness be admitted. But, for such a connection with 
God, the critics judged these men not at all fit. ‘They could 
not understand the essential traits of their character, because 
like can be appreciated only by its like—they overlooked the 
faith of these heroes of faith, who by it obtained a good report, 
and maliciously magnified their human weaknesses, great enough 
in themselves, and which in other cases are treated as inciden- 
tal. It was on this ground that the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist 
in imitation of the English deists attacked the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, and the credibility of its history.* He concludes 





* What Hartmann asserts (le. p. 22) is incorrect, viz, that the Frag- 
mentist did not deny the genuineness of the Pentateuch, but only 
branded Moses as a shameful impostor. Even in the first printed 
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his critique on the Patriarchs, s. 37, with these words: ‘ Behold 
a long series of men of one race, who seek to gain themselves 
wealth in their wanderings by lies, deceit, and shameful traffick, 
by cruelty and oppression, by robbery and murder I hold 
it to be a manifest contradiction that God should have had inter- 
course with such impure souls, and that he should have prefer- 
red above others, and chosen for himself such a hateful and 
wicked race.”—And that even De Wette stands essentially 
on the same ground of judgment, appears from expressions like 
the following (Krit. s. 123) “ Finally, it is very characteristic 
that the Hebrews did not dislike such means, and that they 
even made their Jacob the model of deceit. The Greeks had 
also their Ulysses—but how much more noble and exalted a 
character than this Jacob.” 

To all these causes must be added the incapacity of under- 
standing the spirit of the Pentateuch, as also of the Bible his- 
tories in general. In consequence of this incapacity, nothing 
but disorder, chance, and contradiction was discovered, where 
the enlightened eye sees order, adaptation and harmony. This 
incapacity is shown most strikingly in the investigations on the 
plan and structure of the Pentateuch. The fragmentary char- 
acter of this book—the inevitable consequence of which is its 
spuriousness—was regarded as placed beyond all doubt.—* In 
regard to the Pentateuch,” says De Wette, s. 21, “after so many 
acute and profound investigations as have lately been made— 
we may regard it as a point settled and acknowledged, that the 
books of Moses are a collection of single compositions, originally 
independent of each other, and from different authors.” Phe- 
nomena, which like the change in the use of the divine names, 
when correctly understood, unanswerably prove the unity of the 
whole, are perverted to proofs of the very opposite by those 
who occupy the ground of narrow-minded subjectivity, which is 
capable of understanding nothing beyond itself. This same in- 
capacity had influence also in many other cases. It was noth- 
ing but this that led men to make the great chasms existing in 
the history between Genesis and Exodus, and in the account of 
the wandering in the desert, proofs against the Mosaic author- 
ship of the book—for as soon as we admit that the author de- 


Fragment, on the passage through the Red Sea, the spuriousness of 
the Pentateuch is asserted as decidedly as possible. Vide Fragmente 


und Anti-fragmente, Niirnb. 1778, s. 77, 78. 
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signed to write sacred history, the history of the chosen race, 
these chasms appear to be a necessary consequence of his plan. 
From this same cause completeness of detail in the history is 
demanded, and where this is not found complaint is made of its 
looseness, betraying the non-contemporaneous author, of its 
mythical character, and of its contradictions; as soon however 
as we measure the work by its own standard, it appears per- 
fectly natural that the history should as far as possible select only 
the essential events. De Wette had some idea of this truth 
when he says, s. 68, ‘“‘ The historian did not design such a his- 
tory of Abraham as would suit our modern students of history ; 
he wrote a religious history for the religious.” But De Wette 
let this thought have no further influence. From this incapaci- 
ty finally, a multitude of crude religious ideas were invented and 
ascribed to the author of the Pentateuch, which if they really 
existed, must overthrow its claims to a Mosaic authorship. 
Now if we look at all these causes together, the doctrinal preju- 
dices and the incapabilities, and reflect that as Jong as men were 
under the dominion of the prevailing spirit of the age, from 
which only the Spirit of God can make free, they were sold 
under the power of all of them, it will no longer be an inexpli- 
cable thing that the genuineness of the Pentateuch has been so 
extensively denied. In addition to this, we must recollect that 
the same pseudo-criticism which was a priori confident of the 
spuriousness of the Pentateuch, aware 9 also a perfect stagna- 
tion of inquiry, of exegetical, no less than historico-critical. 
The superficialness of the Commentary of Vater is now univer- 
sally acknowledged. Since him, no independent exegetical 
work on the whole Pentateuch has appeared—for performances 
like that of von Bohlen on Genesis, will not be brought forward 
against this remark by those qualified to judge. The worth of 
the historico-critical labors of the age upon the Pentateuch, will 
in time be estimated by such assertions as, that before the cap- 
tivity, no prophet quotes a passage from that book—a remark, 
which better suits the levity of the author of the diction. phi- 
losoph. portal. (Voltaire), who makes the same p. 275, than a 
German gelehrte.* No one of the opposers of the genuineness 


* Let no man, in order to judge of the thoroughness of the histo- 
rico-critical researches of late days, refer to the mass of apparent 
contradictions which they have brought to light, the traces of a later 
age, and other things incompatible with the genuineness of the books, 
which they have carefully noted. In an Appendix to Voltaire’s Life 
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of the Pentateuch, has as yet taken the pains to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the results of the late researches on 
Egypt. No one of them has thought it worth while to examine 
the assertion of those engaged in these researches, that these re- 
sults are universally favorable to the credit of the Pentateuch. 
If besides the prejudices and incapabilities, we consider also this 
omission of all thorough research, it will not surprise us to hear 
from young men who are just commencing their literary career, 
decisions like the following: ‘“‘ Nothing but doctrinal considera- 
tions can any longer be advanced against the results of the in- 
vestigations of Vater, and De Wette,” (George, die Judischen 
Feste,s.6.) Against such decisions, an appeal a male inform- 
ato would be most in place. 


We will now attempt to exhibit the various views which 
prevail in our day in reference to the Pentateuch ; and first, 





by Condorcet, (Berlin, 1791,) is found the following anecdote. — A 
Swedish traveller, who was looking through Voltaire’s library, found 
there Calmet’s Commentary on the Bible, having in it loose papers, 
on which all the difficulties noticed by Calmet were noted down, 
without a word of the solutions which Calmet had given them. This, 
said the Swede, who was besides a great admirer of Voltaire, is not 
honest. Our modern critics have gone to work in exactly the same 
way. The author pledges himself to prove that every single objection to 
the Pentateuch, which has any appearance of plausibility, was long since 
the subject of the zealous investigations of the older theologians. One 
has indeed no idea of this, if he does not extend his studies beyond 
Vater and De Wette. The modern criticism has nothing at all of its 
own except objections like that of De Wette, (I. c. p. 64,) “For the 
operation of circumcision some degree of surgical skill was necessary : 
who in Abraham’s camp had any such skill? Besides, the operation 
is very painful ; and how could Abraham expect all his people to 
undergo it? Could it have been of any importance to him whether 
his shepherds were circuincised or uncircumcised?” Our age has 
indeed been fruitful enough in arguments like these; but who does 
not see that to make them, neither knowledge, nor industry, nor 
thorough study, are necessary. How such arguments, which may be 
discovered indeed without a man’s being exactly awake, are treated 
in the field of profane history, is shown in the case of P. F. G. Miil- 
ler’s book, ‘ Meine Ansicht der Geschichte (My Views on History), Diis- 
seld. 1814. With what a hearty laugh would the bistorian be received 
who should bring forward De Wette’s arguments against circumcision 
by Abraham, as disproving the existence of circumcision among the 


Egy ptians! 
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as to its Mosaic origin ; secondly, as to the historic character of 
its narratives. 

As to the Mosaic origin there are three principal views : 

1. The party denies the Mosaic origin altogether, or except 
in regard to a few very small portions. At the head of the 
party stands De Wette, who, after making some retractions in 
the last edition of his Einlettung (Introduction) $ 149, admits 
only that the poetic fragments in Num. X XI, are certainly from 
Moses, that among the laws many may be ancient and genuine, 
though these cannot now be distinguished, and that the deca- 
logue in its present shape cannot be from Moses, since we have 
it in a two-fold form. With De Wette, agree Hartmann, von 
Bohlen and Vatke. This last writer even rejects the genuine- 
ness of the pieces in Num.X XI, which De Wette bad admitted. 
Whether Gesenius is to be reckoned to this party, or to which 
one he belongs, is uncertain. ‘To judge by a remark made in 
the 10th edition of his Smaller Grammar, 1831, preface: “ it is 
yet matter of controversy whether the Pentateuch was wholly 
or partially written by Moses,” he seems now to repent of the 
positiveness with which he supported the results of Vater and 
De Wette (in his Geschichte d. Heb. Sprache u. Schrift— 
(History of the Heb. language and writing.) If only the fatal 
miracles and prophecies, and the choleric Jewish God were out 
of the way! Then one might yield himself freely to the im- 
pressions he receives as an historian and philologian. How 
strong these impressions in favor of the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch must be, appears from the fact that they could 
not be effaced by doctrinal assumptions of which the author, 
standing where he does, could not divest himself. ‘The ad- 
mission just quoted does his open heartedness all honor. 

2. Others maintain the Mosaic origin of very considerable 
and important portions of the Pentateuch. At the head of 
these is Eichhorn, who in the first edition of his Einlettung, 
maintained the genuineness of the whole, with the exception of 
a few interpolations: but in his last edition, modified his view, 
so as to maintain that the Pentateuch consists principally of 
pieces written partly by Moses and partly by some of his 
contemporaries, and that these were made up into one whole, 
with many additions, by a later compiler, probably between 
the times of Joshua and Samuel (s. 334.) The reason of this 
change in his opinions was (see s. XX XVII.) that he despaired 
of getting over the many difficulties which the Pentateuch 
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offered to his doctrinal opinions, by mere explanations. He 
expresses this despair with the greatest openness (s. 255) ; 
where he says in reference to the accounts of the Egyptian 
plagues: “If Moses the agent had himself written these 
accounts, the shape in which we now have them would indeed 
be a riddle.” ‘Thus the denial of the genuineness goes, as a 
general rule, only so far as doctrinal opinions come into play.— 
Staiidlin also belongs here—who, without wishing to decide 
upon the Aistorical parts, which, as he then stood, must have 
been as repulsive in a doctrinal point of view, as they were 
attractive in a historical, maintained with great zeal the Mosaic 
origin of the laws. This he did, first, in his two Commentationes 
de legum Mosaicarum momento et ingenio, collectione et effecti- 
bus, Gott. 1796, 1797, afterwards in his Geschichte d. Sitten- 
lehre Jesu, Bd. 1. s. 118 ff. and finally in the treatise, Die 
Aechtheit d. Mosaischen Gesetze vertheidgt. (The genuine- 
ness of the laws of Moses defended,) in Ammon’s und Ber- 
tholdt’s Journal, Th. 3. s. 225 ff. s. 337 ff. and Th. 4. s. 1 
ff. s. 113 ff. where he (s. 113 ff.) declares the discourses in 
Deuteronomy to be genuine. The candid man clearly saw 
that the hostility to the Pentateuch was based upon very 
different ground than that of historico-critical argument. He 
remarks, Th. 3. s. 281, “The hatred of the Bible cherished 
by many of our day has undeniably prevailed extensively in 
the criticism of the Bible.” He has set a good example by 
making a beginning at applying the results of the late investi- 
gations on ancient Egypt to the question of the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch. He has indeed only made a beginning; for 
he did not go to the original sources, but only made a careful 
use of what he found in Heeren’s Ideen. ‘The last treatise 
above referred to is especially useful. ‘That he lacked a deep 
and adequate understanding of the Pentateuch is indeed mani- 
fest from remarks like the following (Th. 4. s. 15): “It is 
certainly strange that circumcision was not practised in the 
wilderness. It was perhaps thought that while they were 
wandering there, it would be prejudicial to health.” Had the 
author understood the import of circumcision, and its relation to 
the covenant, which made it improper and impossible to allow 
it to that reprobate race, he would have left this shallow and ex- 
ternal explanation for Clericus and his imitators.—Here also 
belongs Herbst, who on account of his Observationes quaedam 
de Pent. quatuor librorum posterior, auctore et editore, Ellu- 
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rangen 1817, (reprinted in t. I. of the Commentationes theol. 
of Rosenmiiller, Fuldner and Maurer), has been very erroneously 
reckoned by some among the defenders of the genuineness of 
the entire Pentateuch. After all the objections which he 
makes to the modern criticism, he still cannot bring himself to 
forsake it entirely. His reverence for the protestant-rationalist 
leaders is entirely too great. He makes a low bow whenever 
he mentions one of their names, and humbly begs to be pardon- 
ed for his boldness in contradicting them in many things. The 
fragmentary character of the Pentateuch the nowroy wevdog of 
the modern criticism, he still holds fast. According to him, 
scattered writings of Moses were digested into one whole by 
some later compiler, and furnished with additions so numerous 
and important that Jahn’s hypothesis of mere glosses does not 
meet the case. ‘To avoid the reproach of a studium novitatis, 
he supposes this compiler to have been Ezra. In this he 
thinks he has the authority of the fathers; whose assertions 
however as to what Ezra had to do with the Pentateuch have, 
as we shall show at another time, an entirely different meaning 
from that maintained by him, Vater, von Bohlen and others. 
What the author has contributed towards the defence of what 
he considers of Mosaic origin, is not important. He shows 
everywhere great shallowness of explanation. Thus for ex- 
ample, the difference of language between Deuteronomy and 
the other books is accounted for from the long time intervening 
between their composition. We do not doubt that the worthy 
author, lately deceased, would, had he lived, have gone beyond 
the ground taken in this treatise, which, considered as a youth- 
ful work, deserves great credit.—Finally we must place here 
Bleek, who has given us his contributions to investigations on 
the Pentateuch in two articles, the first in Rosenmiiller’s Biél. 
exeg. Repert. Bd. 1. Leipzig. 1824, s. 1 ff., the second in the 
Studien und Kritiken 1831. s. 488 ff. According to the 
second of these, in which an important advance is observable, 
the result is, that the law contained in the Pentateuch is, in its 
whole spirit and character, truly Mosaic ; and that, not only in 
regard to the more general moral precepts, but also in regard to 
the special Levitical laws concerning sacrifices and purifications, 
which make so large a part of the whole ; also that the neces- 
sary inference from this is that these books are in their general 
character truly historical—that these laws suppose just such 
circumstances and relations of the Jewish people as the histori- 
Vor. XII. No. 32. 61 
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cal parts of the books present to us, (s. 501 ff.) This result 
is so much more important as it is based entirely on internal 
grounds, just where the opposers think themselves strongest. 
What a different face the matter will have when to the internal 
evidences, which have thus just begun to be used in favor of 
the Pentateuch, the external are also added.* A programm by 





* It is a part of the influence of the great principle of subjectivity, 
that external evidence has in these times been much undervalued, 
and internal evidence regarded as the only valid kind of proof. See 
on this subject the remarks of Kleinert in his Aechtheit des Jesaias, 
s. LXXXVI ff. The consequence of this denial of the true relation 
of external and internal evidence to each other, has lately been illus- 
trated by some striking cases. If Hamaker, Gesenius, and others had, 
at first, and before going any further, required the French Marquis to 
show the stone with the inscriptio nuper in Cyrenaica reperta, which 
he pretended to have in his possession, then the relation of laughing 
and being laughed at, would have been exactly reversed. Gesenius 
would then have at once discovered what he first perceived post festum, 
that the pretended Phoenician language of the inscription was nothing 
but Maltese-Arabic gibberish. Had Gesenius, instead of inquiring 
how the proper names in the pretended Sanchoniathon agreed with 
those in his Phoenician inscriptions, insisted upon seeing the Greek 
manuscript of Sanchoniathon, he would not have found it necessary 
to confess, (in the Preuss. Staats-Zeitung,) after painful experience, 
that it is very dangerous to rely upon internal evidence alone. May 
this experience produce some fruit also for bis biblico-critical labors ; 
and this the rather, because it was in this department that he formed 
the bad habit which has proved so fatal to him in that of profane lite- 
rature. 

It would be no more than right, for those who in regard to the Bi- 
ble pronounce at once their decisions, grounded upon internal evi- 
dence alone, to try their infallibility of judgment on anonymous pro- 
duetions of the present day, which afford also much more materials 
for proof of this kind. The author knows beforehand how they 
would succeed, from the great experience he has had in connection 
with the paper which he edits. The latest case is that of Prof. Baur, 
who with such confidence, and against all external evidence, denies the 
Epistles to the Philippians, Timothy, and Titus, to be Paul’s, and 
those ascribed to Peter to be his, and with the same confidence 
ascribes to the editor the article “on the future character of our the- 
ology,” referring to the manifest coincidence of ideas with those of the 
introductory remarks. And now first, after the author has made the 
assurance that the article does not belong to him, will the acute critic 
perceive the difference of style and other characteristics, between the 
article and those remarks. A very striking proof of the deceptive- 
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Bleek against von Bohlen, said to have lately appeared, the 
writer has not yet seen. 

3. Others maintain the genuineness of the Pentateuch in its 
present form. Many however admit scattered glosses of a later 
date, and others suppose more important interpolations to have 
been made. Among these last Jahn especially goes so far as 
to expose his cause to its opposers. It needs not to be men- 
tioned, after the historical development made in the preceding 
pages, that all these defenders of the genuineness, however 
they may differ in their ecclesiastical connections, theological 





ness of internal evidence is afforded by the book K. L. Reinhold’s 
Leben und Lit. Wirken, von E. Reinhold, (Jena, 1825), It is there 
said, s. 161, “Searcely had the work ‘ Kritik der Offenbarung’ ap- 
peared, (in Kénigsberg, spring of 1792, anonymous,) when it was an- 
nounced in the Intelligenzblatte der Allg. Lit. Zeitung, with the re- 
mark, ‘ Every one who has read even the smallest of those writings 
by whieh the Kénigsberg philosopher [Kant] has acquired immortal 
merits as a benefactor of the human race, will at once recognize the 
great author of this work.’ Hufeland, Prof. of Jurisprudence at Jena, 
and associate editor of the A. L. Z., made the same assertion in a re- 
view written with great warmth, A. L. Z. 1792, Nr. 190, 191. When 
now Kant announced in the Intelligenzblatte of that paper, Nr. 102, 
that the author was Fichte, a candidate of theology, who was for a 
short time in the preceding year at Kénigsberg, Hufeland in the In- 
telligenzblatte d. A. L. Z. 1792, Nr. 133, declared by way of explana- 
tion, that all the lovers of Kant’s philosophy at Jena, including eight 
academical teachers, as well as almost all friends and enemies of this 
philosophy in Germany, had had the same opinion of the book, be- 
cause of its coincidence with Kant’s writings not only in style but the 
whole train of thought. Fichte afterwards wrote another anony- 
mous book, Beytrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile iiber die Franz. 
Revolution.” According to a letter which he wrote to Reinhold, he 
had no fear of being discovered as the author, “since not one of our 
critics will ascribe the language of that book to the author of the 
work on revelation.” “I confidently expected,” he continues, “ that 
this argument would be used, if the publisher should give any hints 
about the true author, and [I bave not been mistaken. O that the un- 
certainty of this source of reasoning might, or rather, for the sake of 
the incognito of well-meaning writers, that it might not be discovered. 
As Kant was not author of the book on revelation, I was charged 
with skilfully imitating his style—now I should be charged with 
skilfully dissembling my own ; and yet I suppose I could write five 
or six other books on different subjects, in no one of which any of our 
common judges of style could find the style of the preceding one, and 
that without my baving this in the least in view when writing them.” 
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views, or internal religious character, yet all agree in being 
supernaturalists. A historian might still hold to the genuineness 
without being a supernaturalist—not so the theologian ;—for he 
could not possibly avoid the theological consequences of this 
opinion. 

At the head of this party stands J. D. Michaelis, who in his 
Einleitung ins A. T. s. 171 ff. shows at length, that the 
opposers of revelation must necessarily deny the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch. The opposition to the genuineness, which 
was not fully developed till after his defence of it, found its 
first able antagonist in Jahn partly in his Einlettung (Intro- 
duction to Old Testament,) and partly in two treatises in 
Bengel’s Archiv. Bd. 2,3. He has been lately joined by two 
worthy followers of his own church, the acute Hug in the two 
treatises, ‘ Beytrag zur Geschichte des Sam. Pent.’ Heft 7; 
der Freib. Zeitschrift. s. 27. ff. and ‘ Untersuchung iiber das 
Alter der Schreibkunst bet den Hebréen ;’ and Movers, in the 
article, ‘ iiber die Auffindung des Gesetzbuches unter Josias, 
etc.’ in the Zeitschrift fir Philos. u. Kath. Theol., Heft 12, 
Koln, 1834, s. 79 ff. and Heft 13, s. 87 ff. The most im- 
portant part of this last article is the proof of Jeremiah’s and 
Zephaniah’s acquaintance with the Pentateuch shown from 
prophecies of theirs uttered before this discovery of the book of 
the law by Hilkiah.* Of the evangelical Church of Germany 
are to be mentioned the following: Kelle in his ‘ vorurtheils- 
Sreien Wurdigung der Mos. Schriften, 3 Hefte Freib.j1811, 
(not important); Fritsche, in his ‘ Prufung d. Grunde mit 
denen neuerlich die Aechtheit d. Biicher Mosis bestritten 
worden ist,’ Leipz. 1814, (superficial); Scheibel, in the 
© Untersuchungen tiber Bibel u. Kirchengeschichte, Th. 1. 
Bresl. 1816, s.61. ff. ; Kanne, in his ‘Bibl. Auslegungen,’ Erl. 
1819, where are found (Th. I. s. 79 ff.) remarks against 
Vater’s treatise, (Th. 2. s. 1 ff.) against De Wette’s Beitrége, 
and (s. 72 ff.) remarks against Vater continued. The author 
touches only single points, especially alleged contradictions and 
marks of a later age, and with much that is arbitrary, has some 
good things ;—Rosenmueller, in the 3d edition of his Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, who is so bashful and timid with his super- 
naturalism, that only once where he can get along in no other 


* The theory of many, namely, is, that the Pentateuch had never 
been known before this production of it by the priest Hilkiah during 
the reign of Josiah.—Tr, 
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way, he ventures to say that the author obtained aliunde the 
information which he had no means of knowing himself; Sack 
in his Apologetik s. 156 ff., who saw that the defence of the 
genuineness of the Pentateuch must be based on the overthrow 
of the hypothesis of its fragmentary character, and pointed out 
some evidences against the mythical character of the work, 
hitherto overlooked, especially the intrinsic truth observable in 
the representation of the different characters, such as no mythi- 
cal work can show ; that “ the character of Moses, for example, 
appears always exactly the same, from his first judicial act, to 
his laying down the judicial office ;’ Ranke, in his Untersuch- 
ungen ueber den Pentateuch, (Erlangen, 1834, Th. 1) the best 
work on the genuineness that has yet appeared ; Dettinger, 
who in his article on Gen. 4: 1—6,8, in the Tubing. Zeitschrift, 
(1835, Heft, 1. s. 1 ff.), ably shows that the charge of want of 
connection and of a legendary character, has its origin, especially 
in the case of this passage, in indolence and superficialness ; 
finally the Licentiate Bauer, in his treatise Der Mosaischer 
Ursprung der Gesetzgebung des Pent. vertheidigt, in the 
Zertschr. fiir speculat. Theol. 1, 1, (Berl. 1836), s. 140 ff. 
Of the writings of foreigners, only such belong here as are con- 
nected with the researches of the Germans. Here are to be 
mentioned, besides the work of the Danish bishop Hertz, 
‘ Spuren des Pent. in. d. Buechernd. Konige,’ Alt. 1822, only 
the two works of Pareau, Institutio interpretis V. T. (Ut. 
1822,) and ‘ Disputatio de Mythica sacri codicis interpreta- 
tione, (Utr. 1824.) The latter work especially deserves the 
most careful attention, which however has in Germany been 
carefully denied it. 

The second difference above mentioned, related to the his- 
torical character of the accounts of the Pentateuch. It exists 
among those who agree in rejecting everything supernatural, 
and also with few exceptions in denying the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch. Some of them endeavor to save, out of that 
part of the Pentateuch which is not opposed to their opinions, 
as much as possible for true history. They asserted the prin- 
ciple, without qualification, that whatever transcended the natu- 
ral course of things was mythical; everything else approached 
the character of credible history: (Meyer, Apologie der. Ge- 
schichtl. Auffassung des Pent.,Sulzb.1811,s.13). So Eichhorn, 
Bauer, Meyer, Bertholdt, and Gesenius, if we may judge from his 
mannerof citing the Pentateuch. ‘The transitiontothe other view 
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was commenced by Vater, who did not indeed set himself in de- 
cided and uniform opposition to the historical character of the ac- 
counts of the Pentateuch, and yet satisfied himself generally 
with a simple ‘ perhaps’ in favor of a historic basis for them, 
and, by always carefully insisting that nothing certain could be 
determined on the matter, maintained a position entirely skepti- 
cal. But the opposite doctrine was fully developed by De 
Wette, who asserted (See the results, Kritik, s. 397. ff.) that 
the Pentateuch had no historical character at all—it contained 
not one fixed historical point—all was mythical—and nothing 
but the want of metre had denied it the character of poetry 
which really belonged to it. De Wette is followed in this by 
Baur, von Bohlen, Vatke* and others. 

That this latter hy pothesis has, over the other, the advantage 
of consistency, that one who takes the mythical ground can 
avoid it only by determining arbitrarily what is, and what is not 
history, is so plain that it needs no proof. But that the former 
one could nevertheless arise, that it can maintain itself after the 


other has been formed, and after glaring proof of its own arbi- 


trary character, that it continually finds favor anew, and is 
adopted in particular cases even by those who strictly and en- 
tirely reject it in principle—all shows how deeply the Penta- 
teuch is stamped with the impress of an historical character, 
and so serves as evidence against the mythical interpretations 
of it in general. This cause of the origin and long duration of 
an hypothesis which thus stops on half-way ground, is given by 
Meyer himself one of its hvcteemnes (l. c. a 16: *) “ These 


* How far this last writer goes, is ree by assertions like the follow. 
ing: The book of Genesis affords so little historical material, that it 
does not even determine the native land of the Patriarebs, (I. c. 184); 
the relation of Aaron to Moses is to be rejected as unhistorical (s, 227) ; 
the Mosaic state has not a historical character (s. 204 ff.); Moses did 
not establish a connected system of religious worship, and consecrated 
no race of priests for it (s. 218); it is doubtful whether the Levites 
were originally a tribe in the same sense as the other tribes (s. 221); 
doubtful whether the original names of the tribes have come down to 
us (s. 223). Of holy seasons, he allows only the sabbath and perhaps 
the new moon to have been ancient; the three great feasts originated 
in a later age, and still later was the reference given them to the an- 
cient history of the people, etc. etc. The author has only to take one 
step more, viz. with Voltaire (questions s. Vencyclopedie § 127), to 
eal] upon his opponents to prove that such a man as Moses ever 
existed. 
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mythical commentators had yet an obscure feeling, which was 
produced as well by the whole individual character of some of 
these ancient traditions, as their definite references to time and 
place, and their close connection with some later and better 
established facts, which feeling forbade them to regard every 
thing as mere fable which they were compelled to explain as 
mythical.” ‘The completion and the carrying out of the 
thoroughly mythical hypothesis, is then to be regarded as a 
gratifying advance, for the very reason that it stands in such 
glaring contradiction with all sound historical feeling ;—for it is 
a general truth that every error must be fully carried out and 
driven to its extreme before there will be a reaction towards 
truth. We may rejoice so much more unreservedly at this ad- 
vance, since that which the half-mythical hypothesis had 
suffered to remain, was not the sacred but the common history ; 
so that in a religious point of view, nothing is lost or gained by 
it. But the thoroughly mythical by pothesis might, and indeed 
with some justice, take the credit of restoring to religion her 
violated rights, inasmuch as she placed a sacred poesy in the 
stead of common history. See for instance De Wette’s remark 
(s. 67) in reference to Eichhorn’s opinion that circumcision was 
intended to remove Abraham’s unfruitfulness : “ What would 
our pious old theologians say at this! Truly they were theolo- 
gians, we are not.” And (s. 116) in reference to Isaac’s get- 
ting his wife: ‘‘ A Hebrew read this narrative as poetry, as 
connected with his religion and the theocracy, and with a 
mythical faith—shall we read it otherwise? Shall we destroy 
and strip off the delicate poetical flowers by a fruitless, tasteless 
historical handling ?” Were this effort to substitute a sacred 
poesy in the place of common history really an earnest one, 
this thorough-going mythical hypothesis must be regarded as a 


forerunner of the truth in still another way. If the spirit of 


the book, so long mistaken and denied, is again restored to its 
rights, the history must also gain something. If the history 
regarded as poetry, excites religious feeling, touches, edifies, 
men will no longer be so estranged from it, and the way is 
open tothe adoption of the history as history. For human na- 
ture cannot be satisfied simply with ideas or what is ideal ; but 
has an innate irrepressible desire to see them realized in history 
—for only when the ideal becomes real history, can it be an 
assurance to us that God is not far off, that he kindly conde- 
scends and reveals himself to man, and that a holy life is possi- 
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ble in this world of sin. But although the principal champion 
of the mythical interpretation (De Wette) does sometimes doa 
little towards fulfilling his promise [in the last quotation above] 
as e. g. in his remarks on the offering up of Isaac (s. 103) and 
in his discussion against the crude deduction of the doctrine of 
angels (s. 108,) yet in the general, in direct contradiction to his 
promise, his effort is only to change common history into com- 
amon poetry. The good taste which one obtains by reading 
the classic poets must be brought with him to the reading of 
the Hebrew writers (s. 82). — The mythos concerning the 
cursing of Canaan is very awkwardly conceived, a production 
of the national hatred of the Hebrews for the people they had 
conquered (s. 76).—Abraham’s intercession for Sodom does no 
great honor to the taste of the narrator (s. 92).—The account 
of Lot’s daughters is a pure fiction, of a very tasteless and invidi- 
ous character (s. 94.).—He speaks also in Th. 1. s. 259, of 
* sacred legends’ and ‘ moral tirades.’ 

There is also a difference among those who embrace the 
thorough-going mythical interpretation of the Pentateuch, inas- 
much as some, like De Wette, satisfy themselves with pulling 
down, and actively protest against all building up again; others 
will also build up, as for instance Baur and Vatke. (For Baur 
see his article ‘ ueber d. Passahfest u. ueber d. Beschneidung, 
Tueb. Zeitsch. f. Theol. 1832, Heft 1. s. 40 ff). A spirit of 
rare boldness is necessary in order to do this; such as could 
scarcely be found in the department of profane history. There 
every one sees that without stone, nothing but castles in the air 
can be built. But there are also there none but common histo- 
rians. The philosophical historian has the principles in accord- 
ance with which history must develop itself. But necesstty in- 
cludes and proves reality. Why then should special testimonies 
be still needed to prove what has really taken place? They are 
in fact only a hindrance, and we must be glad when we have 
none of them. For where we have, they do not in the general 
agree with these principles, and we then have the trouble of 
modifying, transforming, adapting, and setting them aside. For 
that the principles may not be modified so as to suit the facts, 
is clear enough. Every such contradiction, that is based only 
on testimonies as to facts, is, for ‘ science,’ and these its priests, 
of no sort of importance. (See Vatke,s. VII.) Common 
criticism can only kill; philosophical criticism can also make 
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alive. It has all within itself, and proclaims aloud, ‘1 am, and 
there is none besides me.” 

The opponents of the genuineness of the Pentateuch are di- 
vided still further in this, that some of them ascribe a very con- 
siderable agency in the formation of the Pentateuch, and its in- 
troduction as a sacred book, to destgn and deception; others 
endeavor to avoid this supposition as much as possible. As this 
supposition of deception is unavoidable on the ground of the an- 
tagonists of the Pentateuch, as is hereafter to be shown, it is a 
testimony in favor of the Pentateuch, that the most endeavor to 
escape it, or at least (a proof of a bad conscience) try as much 
as possible to conceal it. See for example De Werte, Bd. 1. 
s. 178 ff. Bd. 2. s. 405 ff. Vatke also, however he may gener- 
ally seek to avoid the supposition of a fraudulent forgery, some- 
times admits it. See for example s. 220, where he says Jere- 
miah charged the priests with it. Only Gramberg (Geschichte 
d. Religionsideen Th. 1. s. 63,) and v. Bohlen adopt with 
shameless openness the supposition of deception. 

Finally, the views of the opposers of the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, on the relation of the different books to each other, 
on the time when each book was written, and the time when the 
whole was collected together and received as the work of Moses, 
offer to us a whole host of varieties. (The opinion defended 
by De Wette, viz. that Deuteronomy was the latest of all the 
books, and is the mythical key-stone of the mythical whole, an 
opinion which appeared to have gained universal assent, is now 
beginning to give place to just the opposite ys that Deuter- 
onomy is the very oldest of the whole. See e.g. George, |.c. 
p- 7 ff.) The great principle of ‘ subjectivity,’ ) dive celebrates 
its triumph. No two of the more important critics agree in 
their mode of solving the most important problems. It is a war 
of every man against every man. We had intended to present 
to the view of our readers the laughable spectacle of these con- 
tests, in order that from the confusion and contradiction of the 
positive results of the later criticism, which is consistent with it- 
self no further than its champions are united by a common doc- 
trinal interest, they might form some conclusion about the 
boasted certainty of their negative results. But we feel an un- 
conquerable disyust at the business, and we cannot bring our- 
selves to enter upon the field of arbitrary speculation, and col- 
Ject together the masses of fancies that lie scattered there. 
Every one can easily supply this lack by taking in hand a few 
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of the works on this subject, and comparing them together. 
The impression made by such a labor would be apt to resemble 
that which one gets on visiting a Jews’ school. 


The Prospect for the Future. 


The result of the history of opposition to the Pentateuch just 
given, is by no means cheering to its defenders. If that oppo- 
sition has its deep and fixed root in the spirit of the age, if they 
who do homage to that spirit, must and will continue their op- 
position, even after all theirarguments, which are not based simp- 
ly on their doctrinal views, have been refuted, and after the genu- 
ineness of the Pentateuch has been most plainly proved, then 
may a man well say, after having laboriously and in the sweat 
of his brow accomplished the work, I have labored in vain, and 
spent my strength for nought. But, if on one side the pros- 

ect is dark, on the other it is clear and bright. Not all have 
sold themselves unconditionally to the service of the spirit of the 
day. Many are not disinclined to let the doctrinal principles of 
the two parties be for the present more or less undecided, and 
first to inquire which of them conquers on the field of historical 
criticism. It is these homines bonae voluntatis from whom the 
true laborer may expect his reward. And there is at the pre- 
sent time another encouraging circumstance. Originally the at- 
tacks on the Old and the New Testaments went hand in hand. 
Both opposers and defenders had no other idea but that both 
must stand or fall together. ‘The Wolfenbiittel] Fragmentist for 
example looked upon the whole sacred history as a closely 
formed phalanx ; and acted on the supposition that with the 
passage through the Red Sea, he would annul the resurrection 
of Christ, and with the resurrection also the passage through 
the Red Sea. Bauer wrote a Mythology of the Old and New 
Testaments. De Wette declared openly that the Mythical 
principles which he had applied to the Pentateuch must also be 
applied to the New Testament. And how could it be other- 
wise? The connection between the Old and New Testaments 
is so intimate and so manifest that every child sees it. The 
New continually refers back to the Old. How can the forty- 
years’ temptation of the children of Israel in the wilderness be 
mythical, and the forty-days temptation of Christ which answers 
to it, be historical ? the appearances of angels in the Old Testa- 
ment mythical, and those in the Gospels historical, when the an- 
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gels in both are exactly the same even to their names? the 
miracles of the Old Testament mythical, and those of the New 
historical, when these last are almost entirely of the same kind, 
and in their symbolic meaning are based entirely on the Old 
Testament? ‘Truly, such a transition from fiction to truth, such 
an apeing of what is human by that which is divine, would be 
the greatest absurdity imaginable. But the active zeal of those 
concerned was successful for some time in concealing from them- 
selves and others the manifest absurdity. Religious feeling had 
awaked anew, but with many not in such strength, as that they 
could break entirely with the spirit of the age. Their religious 
feeling made it impossible for them to give up the New Testa- 
ment ; their adherence to the spirit of the age, to receive the Old. 
For a short time this seemed to go very well: all warning voices 
were drowned, or even derided and reviled. ‘Then appeared 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu (Life of Jesus), and the intrinsic connec- 
tion of what had been arbitrarily and interestedly separated 
could be no more denied. ‘The critical course which Strauss 
took with regard to the Gospels is so entirely the same with 
that of De Wette in regard to the Pentateuch, that one can hard- 
ly see how it is possible to give up here, and still hold on there ; 
especially as Strauss has used great industry in showing that the 
Old-Testament element, is so considerable in the New, that he 
who has given up the Old, must also bring himself to reject the 
New. Just now therefore it is a favorable moment for the de- 
fenders of the Old Testament, and especially for those who are 
laboring to free the foundation with which the whole stands or 
falls from the rubbish which covers it: for, those who held on 
to the New Testament on a deeper principle, that of true faith, 
will now, when the great alternative is placed before them (of 
adopting the Old Testament, or rejecting both), free from the 
indifference and aversion they have hitherto felt toward the Old 
Testament, lend as willing an ear to its defenders as they have 
hitherto done to its opposers. And how much soever individ- 
uals may resist this fatal necessity, the matter will soon come 
back again to its old position, and there will be left only one 
= difference viz, between believers and opposers of the 
ible. 





Critical Notices. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Criticaut Norices. 


1.—Scripturae Linguaeque Phoeniciae Monumenta quotquot super- 
sunt edita et inedita ad autographorum optimorumque exem- 
plorum fidem edidit, additisque de Scriptura et Lingua Phoe- 
nicum commentariis, illustravit Gul. Gesenius. Lipsiae, 1837. 
pp- 481 to. 


Ir is well known that Gesenius, some time since, turned aside 
from the Hebrew Thesaurus to the investigation of the Phoenician 
language, with the special design of studying its relations to the He- 
brew. This work is the fruit of his studies. It consists of a quarto 
of nearly 500 pages of text, and another thin quarto, containing 76 
lithographs of alphabets, coins, inscriptions, etc., very neatly done. 
Great interest has long been felt in the study of these remains of an- 
tiquity. But little progress, however, has hitherto been made in at- 
tempts to arrange them and to decipher their meaning. This has 
been owing to several reasons ; one has been a want of the necessary 
aids to the : study. The remains themselves, as well as the commen- 
taries of learned men upon them, are contained in so many works, 
some of them expensive ones, and widely scattered over many 
countries, that they could not be collected together without much 
labor and expense. Besides, the fac similes of the inscriptions are 
not accurately edited. Some were negligently taken from auto- 
graphs of little or of no authority. Those editions of the remains 
whose integrity and fidelity no one could doubt, are so arranged, 
that one who should confine his attention to the figures, would lose 
his pains. In the third place, we have wanted a full and critical 
exposition of Phoenician palaeography, exhibiting at once the obser- 
vations of former writers, arranged in proper order, and the results 
of as many new investigations as possible, filling up the immense 
lacunae in this subject left by former writers, and thus laying more 
stable foundations. The revewed dispute respecting the nature of 
the Phoenician and Punic dialect, has been a great impediment to 
progress in these investigations. Bochart and many others have 
supposed that the Phoenician language, with a few exceptions, was 
identical with the Hebrew. The late learned Hamaker calls this a 
perverse and rash opinion, and attempts to show that the Phoenician 
js composed of forms from all! the Semitic dialects. 

Such being the circumstances in which this subject is placed, Ge- 
senius has attempted to give, in a regular digest, all the monuments, 
edited or inedited, which have survived the wreck of Phoenician lite- 
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rature. Spurious and doubtful remains are rejected. If new monu- 
ments, or more perfect copies of those which now exist, should be 
discovered, these can be appended in a supplement to the present 
work. In the second place, the author has taken great pains to give 
the most perfect copies of the existing remains, corrected where it 
could be done, by the original autographs. About eighteen months 
were spent by the author, in London and Leyden, in examining and 
copying some very important relics. Special pains were also taken 
to ascertain the value of the Phoenician remains in Paris, Italy, Sicily, 
Malta, Athens, Egypt, North Africa, etc. In the third place, in- 
stead of giving a prominent position to a delineation of palaeography, 
special pains have been taken with the commentaries on the remains 
themselves. In addition to the remarks on the Numidian and Phoe- 
nician letters, particular attention has been given to the subject of the 
Libyan letters, which have hitherto been nearly unknown, and in il- 
lustrating whose origin and history palaeographists may now employ 
their talents. Again, the agreement between the remains of the 
Phoenician, Punic and Numidian dialects and the Hebrew is point- 
ed out, while what have been regarded as Arabisms, Syraisms, 
Samaritanisms, etc., are shown to rest on a false interpretation of the 
examples. All the remains of these dialects, of every age, are col- 
lected and arranged in proper order. Great labor has been bestowed 
on this part. 

From these investigations, some valuable light has been drawn for 
the illustration of sacred and profane studies. The mode of writing 
the Hebrew language, and the reasons for some of its usages, may be 
rendered more certain, The Aramaean-Egyptian literature, which 
was as it were the origin and cradle of written language, is here 
placed very clearly before us. Certain Hebrew words, and those of 
rare occurrence in the Old Testament, are explained by the more 
frequent use of the same in the Phoenician. The pronunciation and 

rammatical conformation of the Hebrew, which is contained in the 
fasoretic points, are greatly confirmed by the pronunciation of the 
Punie language. 

We must here close our account of these interesting volumes, by 
giving a brief synopsis of the contents. Book I. Phoenician Paiae- 
ography. Literary and bibliographical history, time and countries 
in which the Phoenician language was used, Phoenician and Nu- 
midian alphabet, the Aramaean-Egyptian mode of writing, various 
kinds of writing which took their rise from Phoenicia, numeral signs. 
Book II. Inscriptions found at Malta, Athens, Sicily, Sardinia, Car- 
thage, Egypt, etc. Book III. Phoenician coins. Book 1V. Phoe- 
nician language. Nature and history of the language, remains of 
the language in inscriptions and coins, remains in Greek and Roman 
writers, Phoenician and Punic grammar. Various appendices and 
indices close the work. 
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2.—Probus : or Rome in the Third Century. In Letters from Lucius 
M. Piso from Rome, to Fausta the daughter of Gracchus at 
Palmyra. New York: C. 8. Francis.—Boston: Joseph H. 
Francis. 1838. 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 257, 250. 


These volumes, written, as we learn, by the Rev. William Ware, 
late of New York city, are a continuation, in some sort, of the Letters 
from Palmyra, briefly noticed in the Repository Vol. XI. p. 502. 
The latter describe Palmyra and its fortunes under Zenobia, and the 
victories of Aurelian which resulted in the eclipse of that splendid 
star in the east. A great variety of interesting information is com- 
municated touching contemporaneous manners, customs, arts, sci- 
ences, religions, etc., invested in a style of finishedelegance. Inthe 
character of the Jew, Isaac, the Old Testament faith is attempted to 
be delineated, and in the character of Probus, the persecuted religion 
of Jesus. In the volumes before us, we recognize the same graphic 
powers of description, the same accurate knowledge of classical and 
ecclesiastical affairs, the same lofty spirit, and the same pure and 
beautiful style. ‘There are some passages of great power, in which 
the author succeeds in throwing the deepest interest into his narra- 
tive. The characters of Macer, Fronto and Aurelian, are drawn 
with remarkable distinctness and individuality. The unutterable 
abominations and the horrible cruelties, which were the sport and the 
every-day business of the Romans in the decline of the empire, are 
laid bare by this powerful writer. As in the former case, however, 
so here, we do not recognize the Christianity of the primitive ages. 
It is not, if we can judge, the religion which beams on every page of 
the New Testament. At least, some of the main features of this re- 
ligion are wanting. The doctrine of the divine unity and of the im- 
mortality of the soul are fully recognized. But we do not see an 
atoning and divine Saviour. It is “* Jesus of Nazareth,” “a prophet 
and messenger of God,” “a great moral and religious reformer, en- 
dowed with the wisdom and power of the supreme God,” “ an example 
of what should afterwards happen to all his followers,” etc.* It is 
“the great God our Saviour,” “the God over all blessed for- 
ever,” “the true God and eternal life,” that animate and dignify 
the writings of Paul and of John. It was not by any means the doc- 
trines of natural religion which strengthened the first Christian mar- 
tyrs to meet calmly the pincers, the wheel, the lions, and the axe. 
It was faith in a crucified and almighty Redeemer, who had washed 
them from their sins in his own blood, and who had saved them from 
eternal perdition, which filled their souls with holy serenity when 
their limbs were torn asunder. The volumes have great literary 


* See the Defence which Probus made before Aurelian, Vol. IJ. pp. 151— 
169. 
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merit. We are sorry that we must consider the Christianity devel- 
oped in them to be fundamentally defective. 


3.—Journal of the Statistical Society of London. No. Il. June, 1838. 
pp- 64. No. Ill. July, 1838. pp. 70. 


The first article in the June No. of this work is on the statistics of 
the copper mines in Cornwall, by sir Charles Lemon. Previously to 
A. D. 1700, the copper ore produced in Cornwall was principally, if 
not wholly, from the tin mines, or at least from mines originally 
worked for tin. The number of persons employed in the mines in 
1837, is calculated to have been 28,000. Between one third and 
one half are women and boys. About 60,000 tons of coal are an- 
nually consumed at the mines. The wages of the people employed 
in 1837, in the copper mines and in the tin and copper, (so far as the 
copper is concerned,) were about £416,000. The annual consump- 
tion of gunpowder is about 300 tons. The total ores of the county 
of Cornwall are, on an average, about 128,000 tons. The number 
of male deaths, between the ages of ten and sixty, in the three great 
mining parishes, (Gwennah for 18 months, Redruth for 7 years, Illo- 
gan for 5 years,) was 452. Of these, 52 were from mine accidents, 
and 242 from diseases of the chest ; the latter caused almost entirely 
from the effort of ascending from the greatest depths with exhausted 
strength. Both these causes of mortality are in the process of being 
removed. 

The sixth article is on the mortality of amputation, by B. Phillips 
F. R.S. The amputations included in the table below, are those of 
the arm and leg. The whole of them have been performed within 
the last four years, in civil hospitals, and in the private practice of 


hospital surgeons. 
Cases. Deaths. 


France, 203 47 23.15 per cent. 
Germany, 109 26 23.85 
United States, 95 24 25.26 
Great Britain, 233 53 22.74 


640 150 

The ninth article contains some statements derived from the an- 
nual reportof the statistical society of Saxony, presented Dec. 22,1837. 
The Directory of the society collects, arranges, and enters into jour- 
nals, registers, and other books for this purpose, all accurate infor- 
mation which would be serviceable to the State. The facts are 
afterwards methodically transferred to separate ledgers, each ap- 
propriated to an especial subject ; and those of peculiar importance, 
which present information directly useful to the public, are extracted 
and laid before the ministers of the government; while those of more 
general utility receive publicity in the pages of periodicals. 
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In a subsequent article, we have some very valuable statistics on 
the subject of intoxication as the source of crime. Between October, 
1832, and July, 1837, just 1000 persons were confined in the jail at 
Preston for felonies. Of these, 455 or 453 per cent.arose from 
drunkenness directly connected with crime. 

The first article in the July No. is on the sickness and mortality 
among the British troops in the West Indies. The number of white 
troops employed on the Leeward command during the 20 years from 
1817 to 1836, has varied from 3265 to 5462, the average being 4333. 
Of this force there died in 20 years, 7869, being about 85 per 1000 
of the strength annually, or nearly six times as many as among the 
same class of troops in Great Britain, where the mortality is 15 per 
1000 annually. Some very valuable remarks are made on the 
healthfulness of different islands. ‘Tobago is the most remarkable 
for fever, Dominica for diseases of the bowels and the brain, Bar- 
badoes for those of the lungs, Grenada, for those of the liver, while 
Trinidad is noted for its dropsies. 

The second article is on the relative frequency of pulmonary 
consumption and diseases of the heart in Great Britain, by John 
Clendinning M. D., a hospital surgeon in London. Out ofa total of 
520 to 530 cases examined, from 170 to 180, or about 33 per cent. 
were cases of disease of the heart. The doctor is inclined to think 
that there may be considerable exaggeration in respect to the opinion 
of the number of deaths by pulmonary consumption.—Among the 
other important articles in this number are observations on emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom, on schools in Massachusetts, on 
the poorest class in Glasgow, etc. 


4.— Meditations on the Last Days of Christ, consisting of ten ser- 
mons, preached at Constantinople and Odessa. By William 
G. Schauffler, Missionary of the A. B. C. F.M. Boston: Wil- 
liam Pierce, 1837. pp. 380. 


The subjects of these Meditations are, Christ’s entrance into Jeru- 
salem; Father, glorify thy name; the great passover; Christ in 
Gethsemane ; capture, arraignment and condemnation of Christ ; 
behold your king; the scene of Golgotha; the penitent thief on the 
cross ; the burial of Christ; the great morning ; the walk to Em- 
maus ; the great evening; Thomas’s conversion ; meeting at the sea 
of Tiberias ; meeting of the five hundred brethren ; and the ascen- 
sion of our Lord. 

We ought to ask pardon of our readers for not recommending 
to them this unassuming volume before. Our attention has been 
drawn to it by reading a well-written review of it in the Christian 
Spectator. It came into the world rather as an orphan. He who 
would naturally have cared for it was several thousand miles off. 
As for the proof-man, it either had none at all, or a very careless one. 
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Still, all gentle readers will overlook such blemishes for the sake of 
the golden fruit. ‘The author writes ex corde. He looks upon rhe- 
torical rules as the Turk looks upon the infidel, with orthodox con- 
tempt. Blair, Campbell, Jameson and other Scotch worthics, we 
suppose, he never heard of, or at least, he keeps them at a respect- 
ful distance. His own cousin-Germans, the methodological, ency- 
clopaedical race meet with as little quarter at his hands. Now, if 
all writers had as bright parts as Mr. Schauffler, we should have no 
objection to the extermination of rhetoric. We would ourselves help 
to its dethronization, as the coronation people say. But while men 
are, as they are, Campbell must be re-printed, and we must not let 
any Peter the Hermit preach up a crusade against the ‘ schools.’ 

All those who love unstudied nature, the outbursts of genuine re- 
ligious feeling, an unfettered style, graphic delineation, fine religious 
sensibilities, with no contemptible exegetical talent, will certainly pos- 
sess themselves of these Meditations. They invest the last days of 
the Redeemer with a new interest. They lead us back to the Pie- 
tists of the Halle school, to the days of Ambrose and Cyprian, or 
rather to the blessed company who listened to him who spake as 
never man spake. 
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5.—Cursory Views of the State of Religion in France, occasioned 
by a Journey in 1837. With Thoughts on the means of com- 
municating spiritual good generally. In twelve letters. By 
John Sheppard, author of “ Thoughts on Devotion,” etc. 
London: William Ball, 1838. pp. 148. 


The very copious correspondence of the New York Observer, the 
communications of our countryman, the Rey. Robert Baird, and the 
increasing amount of intercourse between this country and France 
render the re-publication of such volumes as this of Mr. Sheppard 
unnecessary. The book is, however, characterized by good sense, and 
serious practical views. The author seems to have travelled in the 
less frequented parts of the country, and gives us considerable in- 
sight into the habits and feelings of the people of the provinces. 
The letters are on the subject of irreligion, superstitions, efforts of 
societies, private endeavors, good tokens, various facilities, aid to so- 
cieties, hints to travellers, motives and objections, additional arguments, 
the French confessors, and influence of France. Under the last 
head, there are some striking remarks on the nature of the influence 
which is exerted by Frenchmen, and of the importance of its being 
pervaded by the Spirit of Christ. 
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6.—First Annual Report of the Morrison Education Society, and 
Catalogue of books in its library. Canton: Office of the Chi- 
nese Repository, 1838. pp. 136. 


The Constitution of the Morrison Education Society was adopted 
November 9, 1836. Its object is to improve and promote educa- 
tion in China by schools and other means. Chinese youth of any 
age, of either sex, and in or out of China, may be received under the 
patronage of the Society. The Report contains some highly valua- 
ble remarks on the population of the empire, different classes of peo- 
ple, population of males and females, different kinds of schools, num- 
ber of scholars, age, books, methods of teaching, hours of study, 
school-rooms, examinations, rewards and punishments, etc. In Nan- 
hae, a large district of Canton, two or three tenths of the people de- 
vote their lives entirely to literary pursuits. In other districts, not 
more than four or five tenths can read; and only one or twe in a 
hundred are devoted to literary pursuits for life. ‘The number of 
Chinese females able to read is very small, probably not more than 
one ina hundred. Among the most opulent people in Canton, a 
few female schools have been opened. In respect to the number of 
years spent at school, there is great diversity. ‘The better course of 
common education occupies the student five, six, or seven years. 
The rich generally give their sons the advantage of a full course in 
the study of the lattice, with the opportunity, if they wish it, to com- 
pete for literary honors. In common schools, the number varies 
from ten to forty. Various other interesting particulars respecting 
the Chinese schools are added. ‘The books belonging to the library 
of the Morrison Education Society amount to 2310 volumes ; the 
whole were presented to the Society unsolicited. Thomas R. Col- 
ledge, Esq. gave 685 volumes ; J. nd Reeves, Esq. 655, and John R. 
Morrison, Esq. 709. The object of the Society is worthy of all en- 
couragement, and it seems to be prosecuted with praiseworthy 
energy. 


7.—Assemblée Générale de la Société Evangélique de Genéve. 
Sixiéme Anniversaire. Genéve, 1837. 


The president of this society is M. Henri Tronchin de Lavigny. 
The Secretary is M. Ch. Gautier-Boissier. The treasurer is M. A. 
G. Vieusseux. The professors of the theological schoo! are MM. A. 
G. L. Galland, 8. R. L. Gaussen, and H. Merle-d’Aubigne. The 
objects of the society, and which were supported by its funds last 
year, are the theological school at Geneva, home and foreign 
missions, the system of colportage, religious libraries, tracts, sacred 
music, construction of chapels in the departments of the Sadne and 
Loire, etc. ‘Towards all these objects, there were contributed 
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98,748 francs. The pamphlet contains the opening speech of the 
president, at the anniversary, the annual report, and the speeches of 
various individuals. The association are laboring with much energy 
and good fruit. 


8.—A Discourse on the Traffic in Spirituous Liquors, delivered in 
the Centre Meeting-House, New Haven, Conn. Feb. 6, 1838. 
By Leonard Bacon, pp. 54. 


This sermon has special reference to the laws of the State of 
Connecticut licensing the sale of ardent spirits. Mr. Bacon takes 
hold of the subject with a strong hand, not having the fear of the 
rum-seller before his eyes. It is one of the most fearless and thorough 
discussions which the temperance reformation has brought forth. 
He remarks that the license laws are all founded on the idea that 
the use of ardent spirits is in a high degree dangerous to the individ- 
ual and to the community. They do not attempt to interfere with 
the consumption of ardent spirits in families, except in particular 
cases. They make a wide distinction between selling ardent 
spirits for the purpose of being used asa drink on the spot, and 
selling it for the purpose of being carried away and used elsewhere. 
They make no provision for licensing and toleratinga dram-shop. 
They are designed to protect the community from the very evils 
which flow from the dram-shop system. Mr. Bacon then remarks 
that the business of dram-selling may be prohibited and punished, as 
a crime against the public nohey of the State; it is an offence 
against public order and comfort; against trade and industry ; 
against property ; against the morals of the community ; and against 
health and life. In an appendix, Mr. Bacon has industriously col- 
lected a great variety of startling facts. In the city of New Haven, 
there are eighty places where liquor is sold. Out of 100 adults, who 
died in the city in 1837, 33 were drunkards. One of the dealers 
acknowledged that his business was a bad one, but he considered 
himself merely as executing the will of the Almighty, in acting as 
his agent to inflict a curse on the people. 

This sermon well deserves a wide currency in Massachusetts, 
where the friends of rum-selling, or as they term themselves, the 
friends of real temperance, are bestirring themselves wonderfully to 
procure the repeal of the license law which is a bar to their efforts 
in the promotion of temperance! Some of them are such strenuous 
advocates for sobriety, that they threaten to drink rum on principle. 
Being men of lofty principles and of the purest patriotism, we pre- 
sume that fifteen gallons will not be too large a quantity for their 
use. The larger the quantity drunk, the purer the principle. 
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9.—The Old Testament, arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order, (on the basis of Ligh foot's Chronicle,)in such a man- 
ner, that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, Prophesies etc. etc. may 
be read as One Connected History, in the words of the Author- 
ized Translation. With Notes and Copious Indexes. By 
the Rev. George Townsend, M. A., Prebendary of Durham, 
and Vicar of Northallerton. Revised, Punctuated, Divided 
into Paragraphs and Parallelisms, Italic Words Reéxamined, 
a Choice and Copious Selection of References given, etc. By 
the Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D. Late President of Transylvania 
University. 

The New Testament, Arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order ; with Copious Notes on the Principal Subjects in Theo- 
logy; The Gospels on the basis of the Harmonies of Light- 
foot, Doddridge, Pillington, Newcome, and Michaelis ; The 
Account of the Resurrection on the Authorities of West, 
Townson and Cranfield ; The Epistles are inserted in their 
places, and divided according to the Apostle’s Arguments. 
By the Rev. George Townsend M. A., ete. and the whole Revis- 
ed, divided into Paragraphs, Punctuated according to the best 
Critical Texts, the Italic words réexamined, Passages and 
words of doubtful authority marked, a choice and Copious Se- 
lection of Parallel Passages given, etc. By the Rev. T. W. 
Coit, D. D. etc. Boston: Perkins and Marvin. Philadelphia : 
Henry Perkins, 1837, and 1838. pp. 1212, 927. 


We have copied the title of this valuable work at full length as 
containing the best explanation of its plan and object which we are 
able to give in so few words. Our readers will understand that it is 
THE Brisk, in the words of our common English Translation. But 
the events recorded in the Bible are here arranged according to the 
order of time in which they are either known or supposed to have 
occurred, and the Books, Chapters, Psalms, Prophecies, etc. are so 
transposed and intermingled as to correspond with the order of suc- 
cession, in which they are understood to have been originally reveal- 
ed and recorded. 

The peculiar excellence of this edition of the Bible consists in its 
arrangement. And here it may be proper to remark, for the relief 
of such as may feel any conscientious scruples on the subject, that 
the disposition of the several parts of the Bible and its division into 
chapters and verses are not matters of divine appointment or inspira- 
tion. The sentiments and the original language of the Sacred Books 
may be regarded as inspired ; but the arranging of them is wholly 
the work of man, as much as the transcribing or the printing of them. 
The learned author of this arrangement therefore has not performed 
an unauthorized work. He has accomplished, with immense labor 
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and research, what has been considered an important desideratum 
ever since the completion of the canon of Scripture, and what has 
been attempted by numerous christian divines and scholars, of 
whose labors he has availed himself in the work now presented to 
the American public. That this arrangement is in all respects per- 
fect, we neither believe nor affirm. In the reasons for some parts of 
it we cannot concur with the author. But having examined it with 
some care, we do not hesitate to pronounce it a great improvement 
upon previous attempts of the kind. 

Our author first arranged the Books of the Old Testament, on the 
plan of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in such a manner that they might be 
read as one unbroken history. Then, to render this continuous nar- 
rative attractive, and more easily remembered, he divided it into Pe- 
riods, Parts and Sections. By this means the reader who is unable 
to devote much uninterrupted time to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, may, without burthening his memory, take it up and lay it 
down, as he would any other history or narrative. 

The Periods—into which this part of Scripture History is divided 
are eight. ‘The First Period contains the history of the world and 
the church from the Creation to the Deluge, and includes the first 
nine chapters of Genesis. 'The Second Period comprises the history 
of the time between the dispersion of men and the birth of Moses ; 
and includes the remaining chapters of Genesis, the Book of Job and 
the first chapter of Exodus. The remaining Periods need not be 
described in this notice. We have named the above simply to show 
the reader in what manner the Old Testament history is divided. 
The Parts and Sections under the several Periods are numerous. 
These too are divided according to the sense of the narrative and the 
chronology of the events and instructions which they record, without 
any regard to the enumeration of the chapters and verses in our 
common English Bibles, which, however, for the convenience of 
reference, are noticed in small figures in the margin. 

Passing from the Old to the New Testament, our author considers 
the latter as the completion of that great system of religion which 
began at the fall and will continue till the consummation of all things. 
The object of this arrangement, therefore, is to place before the 
readers of the New Testament the gradual development of the dis- 
pensation of Christ, and the Holy Spirit, in the order in which the 
true light shone upon the christian church. He begins with a Har- 
mony of the Gospels, in commendation of which we copy the fol- 
lowing paragraph from his very able ‘ Introduction.” 

* All the harmonies which have been hitherto submitted to the 
world have been formed on one of two plans. The contents of the 
four Gospels have been arranged in parallel columns, by which 
means the whole of the sacred narrative is placed at one view before 
the reader,—or they have been combined into one unbroken story, 
in which the passages considered by the harmonizer to be unneces- 
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sary to the illustration of the narrative are arbitrarily rejected. The 
former produces great confusion in the mind of the student ; the lat- 
ter appears to place the reader too much at the disposal of the author. 
The former is the Harmony strictly so called ; the latter is the mere 
diatessaron or monotessaron. To avoid the inconveniences of both 
these systems, | have endeavored to save the reader that embarrass- 
ment, which is occasioned by four parallel columns, and at the same 
time to combine the Gospels into one order without leaving the read- 
er to depend entirely on the judgment of the arranger, in the choice 
of the interwoven passages. My object has been to unite the advan- 
tages of both plans. Every text of Scripture is preserved, as in the 
first, while the evangelical narrations are forrned into one connected 
history, as in the second; every passage which is rejected from the 
continuous history being placed at the end of each section, to enable 
the reader to decide on the propriety of the order which has been 
adopted.” 

The Harmony of the Gospels thus constructed is followed by a 
chronological arrangement of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles to the completion of the Canon of the New Testament, the 
whole being divided into fifteen Parts, and subdivided into numerous 
sections ; after which our author concludes his work with a brief 
review of the history of the christian church from the close of the 
apostolic age to the present period. 

The Notes appended to the New Testament are copious and 
highly valuable. With the theological views expressed in these 
notes we do not in all respects concur. Yet they are learned, pious 
and instructive, and associated, as they are, with the inspired word 
of God, unchanged and unadulterated, and arranged in a manner 
happily adapted to illustrate its meaning and make it its own 
interpreter, the whole may be read with profit by the candid in- 
quirer after the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 

On the whole, we regard ‘Townsend’s arrangement of the Bible as 
one of the most important and useful publications, which we have 
been invited to examine. To the enterprising publishers we tender 
our cordial thanks for the favor they have conferred on the Ameri- 
can churches, and especially that they have furnished this standard 
work ina style so worthy the Boston press, and at a price which will 
enable individuals and families of moderate means to possess it. 
We commend it to our readers of every class,—to ministers, to the 
conductors of Bible classes and to the families that call on the name 
of the Lord. It is, raz Biste 1rs own INTERPRETER. 
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10.—General History of Civilization in Europe, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated from 
the French of M. Guizot, Professor of History to La Faculté 
des Lettres of Paris and Minister of Public Instruction. 
First American from the second English Edition. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1838. pp. 346. 


We have read enough of this book to be convinced that it deserves 
more than a passing notice, and more than common praise. It is 
worthy to be studied; and yet the ease and elegance of its style and 
the vividness of its descriptions cannot fail to please the taste of the 
cursory and superficial reader. It is at once highly entertaining and 
instructive. 

The subject here chosen for discussion is one of universal interest 
to mankind. ‘The history of the civilization of Europe, during the 
period here contemplated, is the history of the civilization of the 
world. It is our own history, in this respect, no less than that of our 
transatlantic contemporaries ; and while they possess advantages for 
its investigation, which are less accessible to us, our interest in the 
general subject, and the instruction which we may derive from it are 
no less important and practical than theirs. ‘To American readers, 
therefore, such works as those of Hallam and Guizot must be pecu- 
liarly acceptable. 

The work before us is comprised in fourteen “ Lectures,” and 
these, in the language of the * ‘T'ranslator’s Preface” (dated Oxford, 
Eng. 1837,) “are fourteen great historical pictures. Still the work 
isa unity. In the fourteen pictures, collectively, you have one great 
and entire subject,—the history of civilization in Europe,—and that 
so told as cannot fail to please and instruct the historian, the student, 
and the philosopher.”” We commend it also to the diligent study of 
christian scholars, as well as of statesmen, legislators, and politicians. 

M. Guizot, in these Lectures, furnishes less of a detailed history 
of the period under consideration, than we find in the works of Hal- 
lam on “ The State of Europe during the Middle Ages” and the 
“ Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” He is also less systematic in his references to original 
authorities. Yet his work is not deficient in such historical details 
as are suited to the cbject he had in view, and he everywhere in- 
spires the reader with confidence that he is master of his subject. 
He insists, indeed, on the propriety of confining history to facts. 
But are there no facts but such as are material and visible? “ There 
are moral, hidden facts, of a general nature and without a name, of 
which it is impossible to say that they happened in such a year, or 
on such a day, but which are just as much facts as battles, wars, and 
public acts of governments. Such a fact is civilization, which, like 
any other, may be studied, described, and have its history recounted.” 
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France is the great central point from which he contemplates the 
fact of European civilization. From this point he looks abroad on 
the States of Europe, and gathers up the elementary principles of 
which the present social system has been constructed. He shows 
us what it derived from the Roman Empire, what was brought into 
it by the barbarians, by the feudal aristocracy, by the Church, by 
free cities and communities, and by royalty ; what was the influence 
of the Crusades, the Reformation, the English Revolution, ete. etc. 
In all this, his manner is original, grand, and philosophical. 

On some of the topics here discussed, we are accustomed to en- 
tertain different views from those expressed by our author ; and with 
our republican and protestant prepossessions, we must still beg leave 
to differ from him on these points. Yet we admire the candor, as 
well as the philosophical accuracy, with which he has, in general, pre- 
sented the combined elements and causes of the existing state of 
civilization in Europe. 

We will only add, in the words of the English translator, that this 
work of M. Guizot “ must be considered as a boon to mankind.” 
We welcome the American edition of it, as a voice from the history 
of the past, well suited to instruct both our civil and ecclesiastical 
leaders in regard to the means best adapted to promote the welfare 
and happiness of our own country, the development of society, the 
expansion of human intelligence, and the triumph of virtue. 


11.—Letters on Theron and Aspasio. Addressed to the Author 
by Robert Sandeman. From the fourth Edinburgh edition. 
New York : John 8. Taylor.—Boston : Weeks, Jordan & Co. 
1838. pp. 500. 


Robert Sandeman was a native of Scotland, born in 1723. He 
pursued his studies at Edinburgh preparatory to the clerical pro- 
fession, but having adopted the sentiments of John Glass, the leader 
of the Glassites in Scotland, he abandoned the ministry. Though 
dependent on a secular employment for support, he early distin- 
guished himself as an author, and his followers in England and in 
this country constituted the sect which are denominated, after his 
name, Sandemanians. 

The Dialogues of Theron and Aspasio were the work of the dis- 
tinguished James Hervey of England, author of “ Meditations,” etc., 
and have been regarded as among the very best efforts of his genius. 
His views of the nature of faith, and some other points, called forth 
the Letters of Sandeman, whose title is given above. They were 
first published in 1757. ‘They attack Hervey’s notion of appropri- 
ating faith with uncommon acuteness and no little effect. nde- 
man strenuously insists that justifying faith is nothing more nor less 
than the “ bare belief of the bare truth,” witnessed or testified con- 
cerning the person and work of Christ. His style is caustic and se- 
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vere. He treats what he calls “ the popular preachers,” as corrupt- 
ers of the gospel, and consequently as misleading their hearers in 
the all-important concerns of another world. _As such he does not 
spare them. 

The practices of the Sandemanians which may find countenance 
in this book are their weekly administration of the Lord’s supper, 
their love-feasts, which consist in their dining at each other’s houses 
in the interval between services on the Sabbath, the kiss of charity, 
ete. etc. 

The notion of faith for which the members of this sect contend 
may be gathered from the following words of Sandeman, who speak- 
ing of his Letters, says: “t The motto of the title page of this work 
is, ‘One thing is needful ;) which he calls the sole requisite to 
justification or acceptance with God. By the sole requisite he 
understands the work finished by Christ in his death, proved by his 
resurrection to be all-sufficient to justify the guilty ;—that the whole 
benefit of the event is conveyed to men only by the apostolic report 
concerning it; that every one who understands this report to be 
true, or is persuaded that the event actually took place, as testified 
by the apostles, is justified and finds relief to his guilty conscience ; 
that he is relieved not by finding any favorable symptom about his 
own heart, but by finding their report to be true ; that the event 
itself, which is reported, becomes his relief, so soon as it stands true 
in his mind, and accordingly becomes his faith ; that all the divine 
power which operates on the minds of men, either to give the first 
relief to their consciences, or to influence them in every part of 
their obedience, is persuasive power, or the forcible conviction of 
truth.” 

They have a plurality of elders, pastors or bishops in each church, 
who are chosen from among the laity. 

In discipline they are strict and severe, separating from the com- 
munion and worship of all such religious societies as do not profess 
the simple truth as their only ground of hope, and walk in obedience 
thereto. They are not governed by majorities in their discipline, 
but esteem unanimity as absolutely necessary. If a member differs 
from the rest, he must give up the point or be excluded ; and with the 
excommunicated they hold it unlawful to eat or to drink. 

Mr. Sandeman, being invited by some persons in America who 
had become interested in his writings, came to this country in 1764, 
and after collecting a few small societies, closed his life in Danbury, 
Conn. 1771. 

The present condition of this sect in Danbury, strikingly exhibits 
the legitimate results of at least two of the principles maintained by 
Sandeman. The first is the belief that “* the cause of the disallowed 
Messiah will never prevail in this mortal state, but will remain as a 
bruised reed and smoking flax,” though its enemies will never be 
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able utterly to break or extinguish it. This belief is suited to ex- 
tinguish all zeal for the propagation of the gospel, and renders the 
sect indifferent to its own increase. The second is the principle, 
named above, requiring absolute agreement or unanimity among the 
members, both in doctrine and practice. This leaves the sect with 
but little to do but to agree. To maintain the truth against opposers 
and to secure the unanimity of their own body by excommunicating 
all who disagree, is the sum of their direct responsibilities. ‘Thus 
the Society in Danbury, which, at the death of Sandeman, was 
numerous, has maintained its unanimity at the expense of its num- 
bers, for more than sixty years, until it has beconie reduced to only 
six or eight members, who will probably continue to agree until 
what they believe to be wisdom shall die with them. 

On the whole, we do not believe that much good will be accom- 
plished by the re-publication of Sandeman’s Letters. The anony- 
mous editor of this edition acknowledges that “the name of its au- 
thor has long been under reproach, and will probably so continue to 
be, while the memory of these letters shall endure.” His sole ob- 
ject in bringing this work again before the public, he says, “ lies in 
the deliberate conviction which the editor entertains, of its being a 
far more faithful exhibition of gospel truth than any other work 
which has ever come to his knowledge.” In this conviction we 
have no doubt of his sincerity. But we differ from him in opinion, 
as he seems to anticipate, in the above quoted sentences, that most 
Christians will. We do not mean to condemn Sandemanianism in 
the gross. There are many things in the system which are worthy 
of serious attention. It contains much important truth, yet so 
blended with error as greatly to endanger its salutary efficacy. 
Andrew Fuller remarks, in his masterly “ Strictures on Sandeman- 
ianism,” that “ Sandeman has expunged from Christianity a great 
deal of false religion ; but whether he has exhibited that of Christ 
and his apostles is another question.” 


12.—The Biblical Analysis; or a Topical Arrangement of the In- 
structions of the Holy Scriptures. Adapted to the use of 
Ministers, Sabbath School and Bible Class Teachers, Family 
Worship and private meditation. Compiled by J. U. Par- 
sons. Boston: Whipple and Damrell, 1837. pp. 311. 


Though this work has been more than a year before the public, 
we have not until recently given it a careful examination. Prepared, 
as we now are, to appreciate its merits, we could not be easily per- 
suaded to part with it. Its design is similar to that of “ Gaston’s 
Collections,” or “* Concordance,” so extensively used by clergymen 
in this country for the last thirty years. Its plan, however, is a de- 
cided improvement upon that of Gaston, and appears to us to have 
been executed with more discrimination and better judgment. 
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The work consists of an arrangement of the numerous topics of 
Scripture instruction and a collection of pertinent texts under each. 
it has been prepared, as the compiler informs us, without much aid 
from the concordance, or any similar work, but from a consecutive 
reading of the Bible. It does not profess to be a digest of religious 
truth and duty, but an attempt to present divine truth in its due pro- 
portions, by giving to the passages arranged under each leading 
topic about the comparative space which they occupy in the Scrip- 
tures. The student of the Bible, with the help of this Analysis and 
arrangement, will be surprised at the comparative fulness exhibited 
in the symmetry in which the several topics come from the mind of 
the Spirit. 

We are happy to learn that another edition of this work is contem- 

lated. It is well adapted to the several classes of readers named 
in its title page, and needs only to be known to be appreciated. 


13.—Fragments from the Study of a Pastor. By Gardiner Spring, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. Vol. I. 
New York: John 8. Taylor, 1838. pp. 160. 


This little volume is in Dr. Spring’s best style, and is adapted at 
once to please and instruct. ‘The fragments embraced in it are pre- 
sented in seven Numbers, with the following titles ;—-The Church in 
the wilderness,—Reflections on the new year,—The Inquiring Meet- 
ing,—Letter to a Young Clergyman,—The Panorama,— Moral 
Graduation,—The Useful Christian. 

The announcement of this as Vol. I, indicates that the author in- 
tends it as the beginning of a series. Those who read the first will 
be solicitous to see his subsequent volumes. 


14.—Jntroduction to the German Language, comprising a German 
Grammar, with an Appendix of important Tables and other 
Matter ; and a German Reader, consisting of Selections 
Srom the Classical Literature of Germany, accompanied by 
Explanatory Notes and a Vocabulary adapted to the Selections. 
By David Fosdick, Jr. Andover and New York: Gould & 
Newman, 1838. pp. 270. 12mo. 


We have had considerable experience in the use of German gram- 
mars, and we have never found any one exactly to our mind. The 
reason we suppose to be that they were all made by native Germans. 
The authors did not understand the wants of English students. Fa- 
miliar with the tongue from their infant days, they imagined that for- 
eign students would experience as little difficulty. They expended 
their principal labor on points important only to the advanced student. 
Noehden’s grammar is the best which we have seen. The author 
was a sensible man, considerably familiar with teaching the language 
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to Englishmen, and himself pretty well acquainted with the English 
idioms; yet this grammar is not, in all respects, a proper one for 
beginners. It discusses too much the less important points—such as 
would be interesting to an experienced reader, or even to such men 
as Adelung and Grimm. The arrangement, too, is not the most 
perfect. The prominent points, which are to be committed to mem- 
ory, are not kept sufficiently distinct from matters of inferior interest. 
The novice is bewildered. Besides, there are some things wanting 
which ought to be found in the Appendix—things perfectly familiar 
to a native, but which a poor English scholar must search volume 
after volume before he can find. We refer to abbreviations, etc. 
We have not yet made ourselves particularly acquainted with Mr. 
Fosdick’s grammar named at the head of this article. From an ex- 
amination, however, of some part of it in manuscript, we have no 
doubt but that it will meet the wants of the youthful student in Ger- 
man. Mr. Fosdick has been, for many years, engaged in the study 
of this language in circumstances well adapted to qualify him for his 
task. If he has not made a better school grammar than either of 
his predecessors, he will certainly be much in fault, as he had the 
advantage of all the previous light and darkness on the subject. 
Those who have read his translations of Hug’s Introduction to the 
New Testament, and of De Sacy’s Principles of General Grammar, 
will have a right to expect in the present undertaking a clear, well- 
arranged, and accurate manual. We presume they will not be dis- 
appointed. One hundred and eight pages are occupied with the 
rammar. In an Appendix of about fifty pages, there are lists of 
irregular verbs, compound verbs, different classes of nouns, preposi- 
tions, German versification, abbreviations, etc. ‘Then succeed selec- 
tions from the writings of Lessing, Krumacher, Gessner, Herder, 
Engel, Richter, Goethe, Novalis, Schiller, Gleim, Willamov, Nico- 
lai, Klopstock, Kérner, Biirger, Haller, A. W. Schlegel, ete. The 
remainder of the volume is occupied with a vocabulary. We may 
notice the work more at length hereafter. 


ARTICLE X. 
Literary ann Misce.uaneous (INTELLIGENCE. 


Binited States. 


Tue Van Ess Linrary.—We announced in the July No. of the Reposi- 
tory that the New York Theological Seminary had purchased the valuable 
Library of the Rev. Dr. Leander Van Ess of Bavaria in Germany. We 
since learn by a letter from the agent for the purchase, Mr. Wolf of Erlan- 
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gen to the Rev. Dr. McAuley of New York, that the Library contains 
14,000 volumes, among which are many rare and precious books. We copy 
the following from Mr, Wolf's letter in his own words.—‘“ There is a very 
rare collection of all the Pamphlets of the Reformation: It comes from the 
Monastery of St. Mary in Westphalia, It was in this Monastery that Dr. 
Van Ess was in his youth, when the King of Prussia suppressed all the 
monasteries. Before the edict of suppression was promulgated, the monks, 
who foresaw the lot of their monasteries, sought each to secure something 
for himself, considering this suppression as a robbery. Dr. Van Ess, for his 
share, took many works of the Library. There was, besides, a little retired 
closet, under double bolts, upon which was the inscription “ Libri Prohibiti.”” 
Dr. Van Ess was the only one who had a key to this formidable place, and 
thence he procured that valuable collection of Pamphlets and writings of 
the Reformation which the monastery had taken care to complete even in 
the time of the Reformation.” 


Public notice has already been given of the establishment of a fourth year 
of study in the Andover Theological Seminary. It has been thought to be 
desirable by the trustees and friends of the institution, on several accounts, 
that an experiment of this kind should be made. The library of the institu- 
tion is of great value, particularly in the departments of German and of the 
oriental tongues. The existence in Andover of a press with types in eleven 
languages, the present number of instructors in the institution, and its vi- 
cinity to Boston (about one hour's distance,) and to the large libraries in the 
neighborhood, furnish, it is thought, ample grounds and facilities for a new and 
more enlarged course of study. A class will be organized on the 24th of the 
present month (October), It will embrace all such,as may offer themselves, 
who have completed a regular three years’ course of study at any theological 
seminary, or who have made acquisitions substantially equivalent to a regular 
theological education. A systematic plan of studies will be pursued, com- 
prising the higher branches in biblical literature, christian theology and 
ethics, history of the christian doctrines, and sacred rhetoric, Particular at- 
tention will be given to the investigation of the original languages of the 
Scriptures and to kindred subjects. Instruction will be given both by reci- 
tations and by lectures. Opportunities will probably be offered for forming 
private classes for the study of the German, Arabic, etc. as the necessities of 
the students may require. Valuable opportunities for study will be afforded 
to such individuals as are expecting to engage in foreign missions or in the 
translation of the Scriptures. 


There have been some important alterations proposed in the course of 
studies at Harvard University. One of these is the substitution of certain 
studies in the ancient and modern languages for the higher branches of 
mathematics. At the close of the Freshman year, all the students will have 
the option of proceeding further with the mathematics, or of taking some 
one of several specified courses in other branches. The plan may be found 
to be a good one, but we have our doubts about it. 
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Arabia and Palestine. 


Remarks of Prof, Robinson. 


Our readers are aware that Prof. Robinson of the New York Theological 
Seminary is pursuing his researches in the East preparatory to the publica- 
tion of a Geography of the Holy Land. High expectations are entertained 
of the value of these researches to the cause of Biblical Science. The 
following interesting particulars are furnished by a letter from Dr. Robinson 
to the Rev. Dr. McAuley, dated Jerusalem, April 30, 1838. 

“ At length,” says Dr. R. “ my feet stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem ' 
A gracious God has brought us as on eagles’ wings through the great and 
terrible wilderness ; and here, in this city, where of old Jehovah dwelt, and 
where our Redeemer taught and suffered, we are permitted to hold sweet 
converse with all our brethren of the Syrian mission, and to celebrate with 
them the Saviour’s dying love in the place where he instituted the ordinance 
in commemoration of his death.”’ 


Journey across the Desert. 

“ I wrote you on the 2d of March from Cairo, which city I regard as the 
starting point of my real journey. Mr. Cheever left us there, preferring to 
go by way of Alexandria and Beirout ; but he was taken ill,and was unable 
to accomplish his object. 

* Our party, consisting of Rev. Mr, Smith, Mr. Adger and myself, left Cairo 
March 12th and reached Mt. Sinai on the 23d. There we remained five 
days ; and then set off for Akaba on the 29th, where we arrived April 4th. 
It had been our intention to go hence to Wady Mousa, with Arabs of the 
Alouin tribe; but finding they were encamped at a great distance, and that 
we must be detained six or seven days, we preferred to keep our Towara 
Arabs and take the road across the great western desert to Gaza or Hebron, 
as the case might be, the way being for several days the same. This isa 
route as yet untrodden by modern travellers. We left Akaba on the 5th of 
April, and reached Hebron and Jerusalem on Saturday the 14th, where we 
were welcomed to a home in the houses of our missionary brethren, Whiting 
and Lanneau.” 


American Clergymen assembled at Jerusalem. 

‘*‘ Here we had the pleasure of finding all the members of the Syrian 
mission, (excepting Mr. Pease of Cyprus,) assembled to hold their general 
meeting. All the family from Beirout was present. We form altogether a 
band of ten American ministers of the Gospel; Mr. Nicolayson is the 
eleventh ; and within two or three days Mr. Paxton of Beirout has arrived 
with his family. Probably so large a numberof Protestant clergymen never 
met in the Holy City,—certainly not from the new world.” 


Passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. 
« The results of our journey thus far have been much more important and 
satisfactory than I could have anticipated. At the Red Sea both Mr. Smith 
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and myself were able to satisfy ourselves that the passage of the Israelites 
must have taken place at or near Suez, it being, of course, impossible, after 
the lapse of so many ages, to point out the exact spot. We suppose it may 
have taken place a mile or two below Suez, where even now the shoals 
from the opposite sides come near together, and where at very low tides the 
Arabs can wade through, though the water is up to their necks. On the 
east side of the Sea, we could trace the route of the Israelites through the 
desert of Shin to Eliud and beyond, where they encamped ‘by the Red 
Sea.’ (Num. 33:11.) This we have no doubt was at the mouth of the 
Wady Taybe.” 













Site of Mount Sinai. 

* To Sinai itself we came with some incredulity, wishing to investigate 
the point whether there was any probable ground, beyond monkish tradition, 
for fixing upon the present supposed site. We were both surprised and 
gratified to find here, in the inmost recesses of these dark and lofty granite ih 
mountains, a fine plain spread out before the foot of the so-called Horeb,—a : 
plain capable of containing two or three millions of people ;—from the 
south end of which the mountain rises perpendicularly and overlooks the 
whole,—so that whatever passed upon its top would be visible to all. This 
part of the mountain is about 1200 feet above the plain ;—the summit now 
called Sinai is about two miles further South, and is not visible from below. 
With that summit Moses probably had no concern. South West of this is 
Mount St. Catharine, 2700 feet above the plain, and nearly 1000 feet higher 
than Gebel Mousa, or Sinai. We made minute and particular inquiries of 
Arabs and others acquainted with the whole peninsula, and could not learn 
that there was so much room in any other spot among the mountains, cer- 
tainly not in the vicinity of any of the loftier peaks.” 
























Description of the Desert. 

“ Our journey through the great desert, this side of Akaba, was deeply 
interesting. Of the nature of the whole region which we traversed you 
may judge from the fact, that from the borders of the Nile till we arrived on 7 
the borders of Palestine, we saw not one drop of running water, nor a single ; 
blade of grass, except a few small tufts in two instances. The Wadys or 
water-courses of the desert and mountains are sprinkled with skirts and 
tufts of herbs, on which the camel and flocks of sheep and goats brouse ; 
but no horses nor neat cattle are found throughout the whole region. It is 
true, the present is a year of dearth, scarcely any rain having now fallen for 
two seasons. When there is rain in plenty, then, comparatively, the desert 
may be said to bud and blossom, and grass springs up overa great portion 
of its surface. In such a season the Arabs say they are ‘ Kings.’”’ 














Ancient Ruins. 


“On this route we found the rains of the ancient Roman places, Eboda 
and Elusa; and also those of Beersheba, 28 miles S. W. of Hebron, 
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still called Birseba. There are two wells of fine water, over 40 feet deep, 
one 12 J-2 feet diameter and the other about 6, walled up with solid mason- 
work, the bottoms dug out of the solid rock. Close by are ruins as of a 
large straggling village, corresponding entirely to the description of it by 
Eusebius and Jerome.” 

Antiquities of Jerusalem. 

“ In Jerusalem we are surprised to find how much of antiquity remains, 
which no traveller has ever mentioned, or apparently ever seen. The walls 
around the great area of the mosque of Omar are without all question, those 
built by Herod around the area of his temple ; the size, position and charac- 
ter of the stones, (one of them 30 1-2 feet long, and many over 20 feet,) 
show this of themselves; but it is further demonstrated by the fact, that 
near the 8. W. corner there still remains, in a part of the wall, the foot of 
an immense arch evidently belonging to the bridge which anciently led 
from the temple to the Xystus on Mt. Sion ; (Josephus J.6.6.2.) This no 
one appears ever to have seen. In the castle near the Yafxa gate is also an 
ancient tower of stones like those of the temple, corresponding precisely to 
Josephus’s description of the tower Hippicus, (B. J. 5. 4. 3.) which Titus left 
standing as a memento ;—the ancient part is over 40 feet high, and built 
solid without any room within. We have no doubt that it is Hippicus. 

We have thus gained some important fixed points, from which to start in 
applying the ancient descriptions of the city. We have been able also to 
trace to aconsiderable distance the ancient wall N. W. and N. of the present 
city. The pool of Siloam at the mouth of the Tyropecum, (see »Cather- 
wood’s plan,) is without. doubt the Siloam of Josephus, and the wall of 
Nehemiah, further down is the En-Rogel of Scripture, where the border of 
Judah and Benjamin passed up the valley of Hinnon. We have found 
further that there is a living fountain of water deep under the mosque of 
Omar, which is doubtless ancient; the water has just the taste of that of 
Siloam, and we conjecture a connection between them. This point we 
have yet toexamine. We have not completed the half of what we wish to 
investigate in this city, and could spend another month or two, with profit, 
in the like researches here.”’ 


Further Researches Proposed. 

«* Our plan is to make excursions from this city to the neighboring sites 
of ancient places,—to Jericho and the Jordan, and also a longer one to 
Gaza, thence to Hebron, and thence to Wady Mousa, so as to explore the 
north end of the Ghor and the region of the Dead Sea. I hope to find some 
trace of Kadesh and other cities in that region. From all the information 
we can get, it would seem that in the rainy seasons, when water runs in the 
Ghor, it flows northward towards the Dead Sea, thus contradicting the 
hypothesis that the Jordan once flowed through it to the Gulf. 
Afterwards we hope to go north, examine the sources of the Jordan and 
other points as far as Damascus, and then pass from Beirout to Smyrna. 
All this, if the Lord will, and as he will.” 
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Great Britain. 


University of Oxford. Summary of members, January 1838. The first 
column denotes the total number on the books of each college, and the 
second, the number of those who are members of the convocation :— 


Christ Church 903 481 Pembroke Isl 105 
Brasennose 394 227 Magdalen 169 126 
Oriel 318 163 New 150 

Exeter 313 127 Jesus 146 

Balliol 3U3 127 Lincoln 131 

Trinity 280 116 Merton 130 
Queen's 265 180 Corpus 119 
Wadham 245 87 Ali Souls 104 
Worcester 230) 104 St.Edmand Hall 100 
University 234 119 St. Mary Hall 

St. John’s 228 117 New Inn Hall 49 


Magdalen Hall 182 57 St. Alban Hall 25 


Total members on the Boards ‘ 7 e 5264 
6“ “ of Convocation ‘ . : 2646 


University of Cambridge. Summary of members in January 1838. The 
first column denotes the total number on the boards of each college, and the 
second the number of those who are members of the Senate : 

Trinity 1698 864 Magdalen 188 84 

St. John’s 1087 564 Jesus 179 

Queen's 353 130 Clare Hall 169 

Caius 280 124 Trinity Hall 139 

Corpus 227 90 Pembroke 124 

Christ’s 222 99 King’s 100 

Emmanuel 220 114 Sidney 101 

St. Peter’s 205 98 Downing 50 

Catherine Hall 203 75 Commorantes in Villa 0 


Total members on the books q . ‘ 5555 


Total members of the Senate i 4 " 2663 


King’s College, London. From the Report, delivered at the Annual meet- 
ing held on the 28th of April, it appears that the Students amounted, in 
the year ending at Christmas, to 665; and consisted of 116 regular students 
and 60 medical in the senior department, and 346 pupils in the junior, with 
146 students who attended particular courses of lectures. Queen Victoria 
has become patroness of the College. 

University College, London, On the 28th of April, a distribution of prizes 
to the medical students took place. There had been an increase of 57 pupils 
in the faculty of medicine and the arts. 
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The receipts of the British and Foreign Bible Society, during the last 
year, were £97,237 1.11. Expenditures £91,179. 14. 11. 

Rev. G. S. Faber has lately published an inquiry into the History and 
Theology of the ancient Vallenses and Albigenses.—Rev. J. 8S. Stapleton 
has translated from the German, Dr Neander's Life of Chrysostom. 


PHrance. 

De Sacy published, a few days before his death, a work entitled “‘ Exposé 
des Doctrines des Druses.’’ This contains the results of the author’s long- 
continued inquiries respecting the religion of this famous sect. The mate- 
rials were found in 123 Arabic manuscripts. 


Germany. 

Professor Freytag is publishing a complete collection of Arabic proverbs 
with a Latin translation and notes. His Arabic lexicon in four volumes, as 
well as his smaller Arabic lexicon in one volume, are published. — Ch. H. 
Weise of Leipsic has published “* Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und 
philosophisch dargestellet."” — O, T. A. Fritzsche has brought out at Halle 
a work on the Epistle to the Romans. — Ewald of Gottingen has accepted a 
professorship of oriental languages at Tabingen.—A new scientific and criti- 
cal periodical has been started at Halle, under the title of “ Hallische Jahrbu- 
cher fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst.’”’ A number will appear every day except 
Sunday. Among the contributors are Creuzer, Dahlmann, Danz, Dietz, 
Droysen, Ewald, Gans, J. and W. Grimm, Gruppe, Hermann, Hitzig, Kel- 
ler, Lassen, Matthaei, Ranke, C. Raumer, Dr. Strauss, (of Berlin), Uhland, 
De Wette, and numerous others. The subseription per annum will be £3, 
—Berlin contains at present eighty-five booksellers, twenty-nine second-hand 
booksellers, about fifty circulating libraries, and four paper manufactories. 


¥Etaly. 
Angelo7Mai has been made a cardinal by the pope. 


Greece. 


A new and thoroughly revised version of the Arabic Bible is soon to be 
commenced under the care of the Rev. Mr. Schlienz of Malta. The want of 
such a version has long been felt by the oriental churches, which, notwith- 
standing their depressed state, have made some efforts to supply this 
want. Mr. Levees and Mr. Bambas are now occupied in the revision of the 
New Testament in modern Greek.—A fount of Armenian type has been 
forwarded to the American missionaries at Smyrna, and a revised edition of 
the Armenian N. T. was shortly tobe entered on at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The printing of the Wallachian N. T, 
is soon to be commenced. Mr. Levees has just completed the first transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into modern Greek which has been given to the 


public. 
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Lgypt. 

An eastern female education society lately formed in England has sent out 
two young ladies as schoo! teachers to Egypt, Miss Holliday and Miss 
Rogers. On the 7th of March last Miss Holliday was officially waited on by 
one of the officers of State, Hekekyan Effendi, who had come directly from 
Mohammed Ali, and formally asked her if she would take in charge the ed- 
ucation of the royal females, consisting of a hundred in number, principally 
Mohammed's daughters, nieces and nearest relatives. Hekekyan said, 
‘ This is only the beginning of female education in Egypt, for the pasha has 
much larger views ; but he wishes first to try the experiment on his old 
family. Much depends on the approbation of his eldest daughter, whether 
instruction shall spread through the country ; only gain her favor and re- 
gard, and you will carry every point to your utmost wishes.’ Miss H. ex- 
pected to enter on this work as soon as she had completed the necessary pre- 
parations. The pasha has a college of translators, composed of 150 young 
Arabs, many of whom understand the French language. There are also a 
few English translators, young Turks and Arabs, who were brought up in 
London by the orders of the pasha. 


Central Asia. 

We perceive by the papers, thata British steam-boat has just ascended the 
Euphrates to that point on the river whence the direct overland journey to 
Aleppo commences. No obstruction was experienced from the Arab tribes. 
The boat proceeded against the current at about the rate of four or five miles 
an hour. This passage is considered as having settled the practicability of 
steam-boat navigation on the river. — It does not appear that Russia is mak- 
ing much progress in her efforts to subdue the tribeson the Caucasus. 
Her disciplined armies find little opportunity to show their powers among 
those wild mountaineers. What the ulterior objects of this ambitious mon- 
archy are, it is not difficultto divine. Her wide-grasping arms extend 
from China to the gean. She keeps a good lookout on Constantinople, 
on Persia and on the regions of Transoxiana. How far Russia entertains 
any real intention of checking the British power in India, we cannot tell. 
That Britain has strong jealousies in this matter no one can deny. In the 
advance of British power, every philanthropist, we think, must rejoice. It 
is the progress of civilization, learning and pure religion. The Russian in- 
fluence on these half barbarous nations is clearly a mixed one. Some im- 
provements are introduced, Better roads and bridges are formed. Some- 
thing like a police is established. Life and liberty are not exposed to so 
many hazards. On the other band, there seems to be but little freedom of 
opinion, The great mass of the Russians themselves are but imperfectly 
civilized. How can they greatly contribute to the improvement of the Ar- 
menians, Georgians, Turks and Persians, especially when we take into ac- 
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count the religion of the Russians. We shall watch the progress of this 
great contest of England and Russia, where Asia is the foot-ball, with the 
intensest interest. What may be the designs of Providence, we cannot, 
of course, fathom. We cannot but hope, however, that it will tend greatly to 
the spread of pure Christianity, and to the introduction of a new element of 
life into the torpid and worn-out dynasties of middle Asia. 


pina. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Medhurst’s history of China is now publish- 
ed. We had hoped to review it in the present number of the Repository, 
but we did not receive it in season. From the character and opportunities of 
the author we have strong hopes that the book will add much to our knowl- 
edge of this immense empire. It takes up the subject of the chronology of 
China, extent, probable population, civilization, government and laws, lan- 
guage and literature, religions, Catholic missions, Protestant missions to 
Canton, Malacca, Batavia, voyages up the coast of China, subsequent occur- 
rence, class of laborers required for China, desiderata for the Chinese mis- 
sion.—Mr. Medhurst’s history, the Chinese Repository and Davis’s History 
of China, (noticed in the Repository, Vol. X. p. 21,) will furnish excellent 
materials for obtaining a very correct view of the celestial empire. — The 
Missionary Herald for September contains a specimen of the Chinese metal 
types prepared by Mr. Dyer, missionary of the London Missionary Society 
at Malacca. The punches and matrices are the property of that Society, and 
founts of type will be furnished for benevolent purposes at the cost price. 
The whole number of characters in the original fount is 3,232; to which it is 
in contemplation to add another list of 1,648 characters. The cost of a fount 
is about $500. The presses in connection with the missions of the American 
Board, in communities where the Chinese language is used, wi!l be furnished 
with founts. 
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496. 
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modes 269, There should be no 
strife 270. The occasional abuse 
of the voluntary principle, no ar- 
gument against the principle 272. 
Caution against innovations 273. 


W. 

Weapons of Universalism reversed 70. 

Whitefield, George, life and times of, 
notice of 248. 

Wiseman, Nicholas D. D. on the 
doctrines and practices of the 
Catholic Church, notice of 243. 

Woods, Rey. Leonard, D. D. re- 
marks on Voluntary and Ecelesi- 
astical organizations for benevolent 
objects 207. 


Errata. Owing to the unavoidable absence of a person connected with 
the press, when two or three sheets were printed, a few errors crept 
in.—P. 34, 2d line from bottom, for sufusoria read infusoria ; p. 35, 11th line 
from bottom, for See read Sic; for su/tis read actio; 10th line from bottom, 
for perfectis read perfectio ; 4th line from bottom, for Infusonia read Infusoria ; 
bottom line, for Ebsenberg read Ehrenberg ; p. 36, bottom line, for Rodget 
read Roget; p. 41, 14th line from bottom, for erangelical read analogical ; 
p. 43, 6th line from bottom, for 4orian read Aonian ; p. 255, middle of page, 
for Garcen read Garcin ; p. 256, 9th line from bottom, for Panthier read Pau- 
thier ; p. 512, middle of page, for Yafra is probably meant Jaffa, though it is 
printed as it is written in the manuscript; (and so of some of the others ;) 
line 19th from bottom, for Hinnon read Hinnom. 





